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Mr. Foearry. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mit- 
chell. We are very happy to have you back again, Mr. Mitchell. 

Secretary Mrrcneyi. 1 am very happy to be here, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a statement for the committee? 

Secretary Mircuety. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a very brief 
statement—much briefer than usual. We felt that the committee was 
familiar with the programs of the Department and also in the inter- 
est of time, we thought that attention to a financial analysis of our 
request would be in order, leavi ing as much time as possible for any 
questions that the committee may have on our program and the basis 
of our financial requests. 

I would like then to read this very brief statement, if I may: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I "appreciate this 
opportunity to present our program and financial needs for 1959, 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF 1959 REQUEST 


The total request for 1959 is $472,365,000. Of this amount 
$39,265,000 (about 814 percent) is for salaries and expenses for the 
Department of Labor, The balance of $433,100,000 is for grants to 
States for administering the State employment security system, for 
unemployment and accident benefit payments to Federal workers and 
for unemployment benefit payments to veterans. 

Three hundred and thirty six million seven hundred and sixty three 
thousand three hundred dollars of this request is not a chargé to gen- 
eral tax revenues. This amount is financed out of various trust funds 
or for fees collected. <A table attached gives the source of this finane- 
ing. 
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In 1958 we have a total of $38,283,400 for salaries and expenses for 
the Department of Labor. We are requesting an increase of $981,600 
or about 214 percent more dollars for 1959. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


For this office I am requesting a total of $1,556,000. This is an in- 
crease of $76,000 and is for the followii ing areas: 

An additional amount of $49,730 is requested for international 
labor activities. This would allow a total of $230,000 which is ¢ approxi- 
mately what we requested for 1958. The increase relates to expansion 
of our area-specialist program and for increasing attention and em- 
phasis on the ILO program. 

An amount of $29,375 is requested to initiate a series of annual con- 
ferences of outstanding people in the field of management and labor 
to discuss and find practical solutions to what the Department can do 
to meet the emerging problems of the labor force. 

We need to strengthen and improve our work in the field of the 
Department’s fiscal and service activities. An increase of $26,775 is 
requested for the Administrative Assistant Secretary to enable him 
to do this and to relieve him of much day to day administrative activ- 
ities so that he can spend his time more usefully in broader areas. 

There is a need to initiate nonmilitary defense planning to meet 
emergency situations. This is strictly a responsibility of the Depart- 
ment under its own basic authority. Regardless of ODM or FCDA, 
the Department must develop plans of how it would operate in an 
emergency which might involve devastation of whole or partial areas 
as a result of an attack or of a national disaster. This means primarily 
that our manpower programs must be geared to operate for periods of 
time without direction and guidance from the seat of Government. I 
am requesting $17,200 for this office. There are similar requests con- 
tained in the estimates for employment security and statistical pro- 
grams. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


The increase of of $19,000 in this appropriation is for the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Handicapped Week. Increasing 
public awareness and interest in this program is generating activities 
which present staff is unable to cope with. General Maas will speak 
on this item. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


The total budget request is $3,900,000. This represents an increase 
of $300,000. 

What I am proposing here is additional funds to permit an approach 
to inventorying the community’s and the industry’s skill resources and 
the facilities available locally to meet skill requirements. In 1959 pro- 
grams will be conducted by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
about 40 States on a cooperative basis with State employment security 
agencies. In order for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to 
follow up the on-the-job skill training problems in these areas ‘the 
Bureau needs more staff. 
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A major objective of the Department is to stimulate the development 
of a high level of skilled workers in industry. The proportion of 
workers entering the skilled labor force through organized apprentice- 
ship must be increased significantly because ee provides a 
firm basis for higher skill development. Likewise journeymen in 
many instances will require supplemental training to meet current 
technological advances. We must stimulate industry to provide more 
adequate on-the-job training. This will result in an mcreased demand 
on the technical and vocational education facilities for more and im- 
proved off the job related instruction. 

The changing composition of our labor force and rapid advances in 
modern technology makes it necessary to stimulate broad training 
programs looking forward to the next decade. Our basic problem is 
not only to match men and jobs but to stimulate improvement of their 
usefulness and abilities. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The total requested is $6,300,000. This represents an increase of 
$342,000. 

The basic needs for increases in this program are for improved 
counseling; expanded efforts of job-placement assistance in smaller 
communities, and in assisting the States in improving their fiscal con- 
trol over tax collections and accounting and strengthening Federal au- 
dit of State expenditures. 

We are workin on the placement of such special groups as older 
workers, women, young workers, the physically handicapped and 
minority workers. Since we have been keeping records of older 
worker placements (May 1957) we have made a total of 671,222 place- 
ments in 7 months (through November). Proportionately during this 
period there has been about a 2 percent increase in the placement of 
older workers. 

One million five hundred eight thoustand job-counseling interviews 
were conducted, 1,448,000 aptitude tests were given and 6,163,000 
placements were made in 1957. Job counseling and aptitude testing 
pays off in terms of matching men and jobs. It is helpful, too, to our 
placement efforts to provide job counseling and aptitude tests to those 
high-school graduates who express an intention to enter the labor 
market. In 1959 we propose to expand our employment counseling 
and job aptitude testing and to continue to make available our job 
aptitude testing facilities to the 8,000 (one-third) of the high schools 
of the country which have requested it. 


GRANTS TO STATES, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL WORKERS 


Our request for grants to States for employment-security activates 
totals $329,300,000 and is based on our best projection at this time of 
what the workload will be. No doubt when Mr. Goodwin appears 
you will want to go into some detail as to how we computed the 
amount requested. 

In connection with the moneys required for the veterans unemploy- 
ment-insurance payments and also those for the Federal unemploy- 
ment-insurance paymets the amount requested is on the basis of esti- 
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mates made in September and we may find it necessary to request a 
revision of the amount now before you. The veterans unemployment- 
compensation program is the one which will most likely need revision. 

Insofar as the grants appropriation is concerned, increases in the 
labor force involve larger workloads; job counseling must be ex- 
panded; better knowledge of local economic situations and job re- 
quirements is needed; improvements in farm-placement activities is 
needed; various fixed charge increases must be met as must authorized 
State salary increases. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


I am requesting a total of $7,572,000. This is an increase of 
$372,000. 

This increase enables us to improve measurement of trends in pro- 
ductivity and to calculate productivity measures on both a paid man- 
hour and actual hours worked in manufacturing and in some im- 
portant areas of nonmanufacturing. In addition we should continue 
to improve the wholesale and retail price program and evaluate 
inventories. 

OTHER BUREAUS 


Program increases are not contemplated for the Office of the 
Solicitor, Mexican Farm Labor, Bureau of Veterans Reemployment 
Rights or the Women’s Bureau. Decreases in the Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation and in the Wage and Hour Division are re- 
flected without dimimnishing either effectiveness of service or of en- 
forcement of laws. 

This concludes a brief presentation of our requirements and of pro- 
gram emphasis for 1959. Each Bureau chief will of course provide 
details of these programs and Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Dodson will be 
available throughout the hearings. 

(The secretary submitted the following statistical information to 
the committee :) 
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Statement showing sources of funds from other than general tax revenues 


From the Federal unemployment account: 


Por the Omicn OF Te re Oa hihi ice Se $77, 900 

OR Cae CO Gr Fi a a ies ncn Stee 53, 000 

For the Bureau of Employment Security_____.________-_______ 6, 174, 400 

Wor gratitw to West cncs ccd hte detenn tooo eee 329, 300, 000 

SI aici Ais sesalhcase cs dacapSice asa hanosnsiesicnee ocala adascatecdialiaaamaeaaael 335, 605, 300 

From the highway trust fund: For the Office of the Solicitor______ 200, 000 
From the farm labor supply revolving fund: For the Mexican 

TRPTR DUORTRIR a nis ccctt ti ene ted otk cient Resin 910, 600 
From the longshore and harbor workers fund: For the Bureau 

OF Mimployoess Compaen tO ince ese cca cdc 47, 400 

DONE scicccinn nn i ccnnouih baicsciinch ciel cialis ls caida mahtnaaha seine aa 336, 763, 300 

GT eC CC aac acceso cee ee nnoee 472, 365, 000 

Authorizations from other than tax revenue______-__----__--_--- 336, 763, 300 


Financing required from tax revenue______---_--_-~_---~-. 135, 601, 700 
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Secretary Mrrcnetz. I will be glad now, gentlemen, to answer any 
questions you may have. 
Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


RECONCILIATION OF STATEMENTS ON AVAILABLE FUNDS 


How does this sheet that you submitted, “Statement of appro- 
priated funds for 1958 and request to Congress, 1959” compare with 
the table on page 4 of the committee print ? 

Mr. Dopson. The table on page 4 does not include in the total cer- 
tain amounts which are from trust funds or from indefinite appro- 

riations. For example, where you see the items on table 4 that are 
Gracketed out, we have included those in our totals, so our total is 
higher. We show you the gross picture of the amounts necessary for 
the Department, whether or not it comes from a trust fund or from 
appropriated money. 

Mr. Focarry. The totals in the table on page 4 of the committee 
print are just appropriated funds? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, without taking into account those that come 
from trust funds or the indefinite appropriation that we have for the 
employees compensation benefit payments. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the difference between an indefinite fund and 
the grants to States for unemployment compensation ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. The indefinite is technically not an appropriated 
amount. It is an authorization to spend an indefinite amount. The 
way in which it is treated in the cahaett is standard practice for this 
kind of authorization is to bracket it, and anything in brackets is not 
taken into account in the total. 


FINANCING ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Mr. Focarry. Why shouldn’t grants to States be in brackets? 

Mr. Dopson. Grants to States. The tax money for administrative 
costs goes into a trust fund, and the way the law is worded, you must 
appropriate the amount necessary for grants to States and tien at the 
end of the year there is a bookkeeping transaction made by the 
Treasury Department which charges the amount appropriated for 
grants to States to the three-tenths of 1 percent that is part of the tax 
collection for unemployment insurance costs. 

Mr. Foearry. Who pays for the work of the Treasury Department 
in connection with this fund? Is that paid out of the three-tenths of 
1 percent tax? 

Mr. Dopson. That is part of the transfer at the end of the year. 
The Treasury Department estimates its costs. 

Mr. Focarry. Is the Treasury Department reimbursed out of this 
fund that is made up of the tax of three-tenths of 1 percent ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. So they are reimbursed for all of the work that they 
do in handling this account ¢ 

Mr. Dovson. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Mircnuexy. I believe that is also true of the social-security 
account. 

Mr. Dopson. I imagine so. 
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Mr. Taser. That is in the other part of the bill, is it not ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. It is not in ours, 

Mr. Foearry. Tell us about “Salaries and expenses, transfer from 
unemployment trust fund” that is in brackets. 

Mr. Dopson. This year is the first year it has been treated or ap- 
propriated in such a way that it is treated in this manner. Action 
was taken in the Senate last year whereby they wrote language into 
the appropriation bill which made it possible for us to get directly 
from the unemployment trust fund account moneys for Federal ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Mr. Focarry. Prior to that these costs have been appropriated out 
of the general funds of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Dovson. Y es, sir. 

They had been appropriated just the same as the appropriation, we 
will say, for salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary, but ever 
since the Reed bill went into effect the Treasury has been making a 
transfer from the tax receipts to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

Secretary Mrrcuert. Would it be fair to say, Mr. Dodson, that 
since the Reed bill went into effect, both the grants to the States and 
the administrative costs of administering the Bureau of Employment 
come out of the trust fund ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Mrrcneri. And not out of general revenue. Whatever 
the bookkeeping process was, ever since the Reed bill went into effect, 
the cost of administering the program came out of the trust fund. 

Mr. Focarry. All costs? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; that is right. Since the Reed bill has been 
in effect all costs come from the trust fund. 

Mr. Focarry. That includes the Treasury’s costs for collecting the 
taxes / 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. All their administrative costs? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER FROM HIGHWAY TRUST FUND FOR OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


Mr. Focarty. The same reasoning applies to this $200,000 transfer 
from the highway trust fund for the Office of Solici tor? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Mrrcrert. May I point out, which is obvious, that prior 
to the highway bill there was no cost for the Davis-Bacon highway 
determinations. In other words, that was a new cost, a first cost. 


TRANSFER FROM THE REVOLVING FUND FOR THE MEXICAN FARM-LABOR 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. The next such item we reach is “Transfer from the 
revolving fund” in the Mexican farm-labor program, $910,600. That 
is something new also; is it not? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; this is proposed. This is the first time. 

Mr. Focarty. You are just proposing it? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. Why are you proposing it for the first time this year? 

Mr. Dopson. It was the thinking that the costs of running the re- 
ception and migrant centers, which includes the cost for personnel and 
travel expenses for regular employees of the Department of Labor, 
should be charged to the revolving fund, and the revolving fund is 
financed by charges which are made to the growers for so much cost 
for each Mexican that is imported. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you have been making money on this 
charge to the farmers in the past ? 

Mr. Donson. No, sir. We operate the program on a cost basis and 
our costs have varied from under $5, and at one time we were charg- 
ing the maximum of $15 per Mexican. At the present time it is about 
$10. 

Mr. Focartry. When you first started you made money on it at $15; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. We started at $15. We reduced it to 
$11, $6, $3, and then we went up to $5, $7, and $10. We are at $10 
now, 

Mr. Focarry. So the $10 is going to pay for what ? 

Mr. Dopson. The $10 is the cost of operating now, but it does not 
take into account the increase that would be necessary to make up 
this $910,000. 

We would have to increase the cost perhaps by more than $2 per 
Mexican in order to create the $910,000. 

Secretary Mrrcnetu. Is it true or isn’t it true, Mr. Dodson, that 
the costs which we propose now to levy against the Mexican farm 
program and the fees paid by the farmer have in the past been borne 
out of the General Treasury ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. What we are leaving to be paid from 
the General Treasury is the cost for certifying as to need, the cost for 
inspection work necessary to make sure that the rules and regulations 
are complied with, and certain administrative costs here in Wash- 
ington, but this is the actual cost for the people who have to work, 
who have to do the paperwork and handle the Mexicans coming in. 
We have brought in now more than 400,000—close to 450,000 during 
the past year. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you going to raise this $10 fee ? 

Mr. Dopson. If this is approved by Congress, I think we will have 
to raise it. 

Secretary Mrrcuety. We would have to raise it by $2. 

Mr. Dopson. A little over $2. It is all acc ording to how many 
Mexicans we bring in. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is this because of the action that was taken on the 
floor a year ago when this appropriation was before Congress? There 
was quite a bit of sentiment for doing just this. 

Mr. Dopson. I think over the years there has been sentiment ex- 
pressed by some Members of Congress for doing this. 

Mr. Focarry. More so last year than any other year that I remember. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, the thinking was that this was a charge that 
could properly be assessed against ‘the growers. 

Mr. Fogarty. Many members of the committee have thought that 
for some time too. They could not see why the Government should 
be paying for this kind of labor in some areas of the country, and 
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the farmer bearing the whole cost of laborers imported from Puerto 
Rico or British West Indies for work on the east coast. 
Mr. Dopson. I recall those expressions. 


TRANSFER FROM WAR-CLAIMS FUND 


Mr. Focarry. The next bracketed item we come to is “Transfer 
from the war-claims fund.” There is no appropriation this year. 
That has come to an end ? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, there is still a program going on but there was 
one transfer made into miscellaneous receipts about a year ago, so that 
the Government has from the’ war-claims fund transferred enough 
moneys to take care of any claims that might still have to be paid. 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


Mr. Fogarry. The next item is the employees’ compensation fund, 
which we made indefinite 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. The only control over it is the number of people who 
became injured and who are on the Federal payroll. As the Federal 
payroll goes up this goes up and as the Federal payroll goes down, 
this appropriation generally goes down. 

Mr. Dopson. And as the accidents occur to the people. 

Mr. Fogarry. You expect a reduction in accidents and a reduction 
in the Federal payroll to the extent that you will need $600,000 less 
this year than you have had in 1958? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Because of those two reasons? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. There is a third factor in there that has some 
effect on it. The widows of reservists—I think we have some five or 
six thousand of those—they are the widows of Korean reservists who 
lost their lives in the war, and they are receiving compensation, but 
the law has now been changed so that we no longer handle those 
claims, but the ones that are on our rolls we continue to pay, so it will 
be a liquidating program from here on out. 


DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM IN BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


Mr. Focarry. You started a decentralizing program in the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation by establishing an office about 4 years ago 
in San Francisco. 

Then we gave you authorization to establish two more: one in 
Boston and one in Chicago. 

Mr. Dopson. Three more. 

Mr. Focarry. Where is the other? 

Mr. Dopson. New York. 

Mr. Focarry. Boston, New York, and Chicago. Have they been 
set up? 

Mr. Dopson. The two are operating in Boston and Chicago. The 
New York one will start operating I think this week. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have any further plans of decentralization ? 

Mr. Dopson. We still have in mind that to do a complete job of 
decentralization we should have probably two more offices, but we are 
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not asking for them this year. We want to evaluate how these re- 
gional offices are functioning and will come in for completing our 
pattern on the basis of experience gained. 

Mr. Foearry. If they turn out as you expect, where would you 
anticipate putting two other offices? 

Mr. Dopson. One in the southern part of the country and one prob- 
ably up in the Northwest, up around Seattle. 


PROCESSING OF CLAIMS FROM SEATTLE OFFICE 


Mr. Fogarty. Is it true now that the Seattle field office claims are 
sent all the way back to Washington, D. C, 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. They are sent way back here when you have an 
office in San Francise ‘0% 

Mr. Dopson. By airmail they will get to Washington as fast as they 
get to San Francisco. 

Mr. Focarry. Was not the airmail about as fast when the San 
Francisco office was established ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. There are other advantages other than get- 
ting the mail quickly to a decentralized office. In our original plans 
we had plans for an office in Seattle, and we haven’t dropped that from 
our goal for decentralization. We did not deem it wise to have those 
people start to send their claims to San Francisco and then change 
again in another couple of years to sending them to Seattle. Also, 
when you establish an office and move the staff, there is quite a bit of 
expense in connection with moving the staff to the office, so if we had 
them sent to San Francisco, we would have to expand the staff in 
San Francisco, and then if we established one in Seattle, we would 
have to move that staff. 

There would be movement of the household goods and dependents 
and the cost of that move, so we just felt that it was better to let them 
continue to send their claims on to Washington. That was the only 
reason I made the statement about the mail, that as far as sending 
claims by mail, they could get to Washington as fast. 

Mr. Fooarry. That does not take care sof a claim, just by getting it 
here, does it? 

Mr. Donson. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. It does not reduce the waiting period of the claimant 
either, does it? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. We find that by decentralization we can 
reduce the waiting period of the claimant. 

Secretary Mrrcuer1. I think the point is, Mr. Chairman, that the 
waiting period of the claimant would not be reduced to any greater 
extent if the claim were sent to San Francisco than if it were sent to 
Washington. We probably have greater facilities in Washington 
for caring for it than they do with the staff in San Francisco. The 
way to get at ae is to establish an office in Seattle as soon as we can. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not doubt that you are right. I thought Seattle, 
being so much closer to San Francisco, that the people in the North- 
western area probably would get better service out of San Francisco 
than they would out of W ashington, as far as adjudication of their 
claims is concerned. 
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Mr. Dopson. I would like to say that in setting up the offices that we 
now have established, we did it on the basis of trying to serve the 
largest percentage of Federal workers and through the | locations that 
we have oflices now established, we are in a position to service about 
60 percent of the Federal workers on a decentralized basis. We 
studied the numbers of Federal workers’ coverage in each of the areas 
that we had plans for offices and then selected the ones where we would 
service the most employees. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Foearry. According to the Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, in a letter of January 28 to the chairman of the full committee, 
Mr. Cannon, there is about $1,500,000 in the Department’s 1959 budget 
for defense mobilization activities, but the justifications submitted by 
you to this committee seem to try to define these activities as not being 
defense mobilization. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, I had hoped to be able to explain this situation 
to you before the hearing. I am in this kind of a position: We have 
included estimates for activities for which the Department of Labor 
has a legislative responsibility. For example, we have moneys in- 
cluded in here for the Bureau of Labor Statistics to improve its basic 
facts for the purpose of estimating manpower feasibility. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been estimating manpower 
feasibility for some time. It did a great deal of it during the last 

war. It did it in connection with public-works programs, but during 
the past year the economy has been very good. There hasn’t heen 
too much of a demand for this kind of activity, and their basic ma- 
terial, or basic data, is not as good as they would like for it to be, so 
we have included in here an amount for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics—I believe it is $55,000—for them to strengthen their basic 
data in connection with estimating manpower feasibility. 

Now that data can be used for emergency purposes, it can be used 
for public works, it can be used by States, and it can used in case of a 
bombing. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND DEPARTMENTAL FIGURES 


Mr. Focarry. I am not going to ask many questions about it, be- 
cause this committee has unanimously taken a position on requests 
similar to this in other years. 

There seems to be some variations in the figures. The Bureau of 
the Budget total is $1,540,200 and your figure is $1,440,200. 

Mr. Dopson. Unfortunately the Bureau of the Budget did not give 
us the opportunity to see what they were sending up here. When 
we are given budget approval by the Bureau of the Budget, we are 
allowed certain latitude in connection with how we allocate increases. 

Mr. Focarty. This is rather an unusual situation, is it not, where 
the Bureau of the Budget is giving you $100,000 more than you 
wanted ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; they haven't. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have not? 
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Mr. Dopson. No, sir. The Bureau of the Budget gives us lati- 
tude as to where we can allocate the money. 

Mr. Fogarty. Their figure is $1,540,000 « and yours is $1,440,000. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That, to me, means a hundred thousand dollars more. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; : that is right, but in giving us the figure, 
they gave us a figure for increased budget for 1959 that we could 
request of Congress. They also gave us some administrative fiex- 
ibility in deciding just where the total figure would go. We nego- 
tiated out with the Bureau of the Budget where the total figure w ould 
oO, 
a say, it is very unfortunate that we did not have this chance to 
check with the Bureau of the Budget on that table. 


CURRENT ODM COSTS 


Mr. Focarry. How much is currently being spent from the Depart- 
ment’s appropriations for this general type of activity, including the 
cost of Operations Alert, salaries of people detailed to ODM, main- 
tenance of a relocation center or centers, etc.? Just give us a state- 
ment for the record of the actual cost for either the last fiscal year, 
or the last calendar year, if that would make it simpler for you. 

(The information is as follows :) 


ESTIMATED Cost OF RELOCATION FACILITIES AND PARTICIPATION IN OPERATION 
ALERT EXERCISES 1957 
For maintcnance of facilities, $10,700 

This is for annual rental of small storage room space, communication equip- 
ment, and other expenses for the national office and 11 regional office sites. 
For the participation in exercises, $180,110 

This is for salary costs of regular personnel of the Department, their travel 
expenses, communication rental and message costs, additional temporary space, 
and miscellaneous expenses for the duration of the exercise. 

Both figures represent estimates of current recurring costs based on 1957 fiscal 
year experience. We do not maintain separate or cost accounts which would 
make it possible to be precise. 

Details to ODM or FCDA 

None. 


Subsequent years costs for participation in exercises should be less due to the 
transfer of employees to perform regular established programs to the national 
relocation site. These employees will be available for exercise purposes thereby 
reducing the number required from Washington to participate in future exercises 


WAGE STABILIZATION STUDY AND PLANNING 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to make one other 
statement before you dispose of this defense item. May I say that last 
year and the years before when you had requests for this type of 
money, it was labeled to carry out delegated responsibilities, delegated 
to us from ODM by the FCDA. One of those responsibilities was to 
make a study and do some planning as to how wage stabilization would 
operate in the time of an emergency. 

The Department of Labor has no law which gives it authority to 
enter into wage stabilization activities as such, so you will find no re- 
quest in this “estimate for wage stabilization activity ; ; but I again 
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want to go back and say that we have tied it up to activities for which 
we have a legislative mandate, and we think that we should carry 
out those legislative activities in such a way that they will meet any 
condition with which we might be faced. 

Secretary Mrronenn. May I ask, Mr. Fogarty, does this problem 
stem from the committee’s feeling that the total mobilization costs, or 
FCDA, costs of the entire executive branch, should be requested of 
Congress in one lump sum, rather than through the various com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. Foearry. It was not only this subeommittee’s thinking; it was 
the thinking of all subcommittees on appropriations. They all took 
the same stand in m: aking this decision. 

Secretary Mircnett. May I go off the record for a minute? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

(Off record discussion. ) 


US’ 


BUDGETS REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1958 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Secretary, what did you ask of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the 1958 fiscal year ? 

Secretary Mrrcrexx. I don’t have those figures. 

Mr. Hupson. For 1958 ? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. Are you speaking of the Office or of the total? 

Mr. Focarry. The total Department of Labor. 

Mr. Dopson. We haven’t got the 1958 total. 

Mr. Focarry. It must have been in last year’s hearings. I probably 
asked that question. I must have asked es question last year. 

Mr. Dopson. We show it under each appropriation request. 

Mr. Foearry. I think I have it on page 19 of last year’s hearings 
T said: 

I wish you would put a table in the record showing the request of the Bu- 
reaus to the Department, your request to the Bureau of the Budget and the re- 
quest now being made to Congress. 

Mr. Dopson. We will put that in. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The request of the Department was $503,043,100; request of the Bureau of 
the Budget, $454,367,500 and request of the Congress $435,440,400, which in- 
cluded a transfer from the highway trust fund of $365,000; transfer from long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ trust fund, $47,400; and employees’ compensa- 
tion fund (indefinite), $50,350,000. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. What did you finally end up with for 1958? 

Secretary Mircnety. $417,497,400. Of course as you know we have 
proposed supplementals to the amount of $76,400,000. 

Mr. Dopson. Those are the supplementals we had a hearing on about 
a week ago. 

Secretary Mircneri. They include, as you know, grants to States 
and unemployment insurance to veterans and unemployment insur- 
ance for Federal workers. 

Mr. Foaarry. So if you should get that, it would be about $490 
million. 
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Secretary Mircuety. We estimate if we get that we will have $493,- 
897,400. 

Mr. Focarry. That would be about $40 million more than you re- 
quested of the Bureau of the Budget and about $58 million more than 
you were allowed to request of Congress. 

Did you have any difficulty with the Bureau of the Budget letting 
you use these funds that were authorized by Congress for 1958 ? 

Secretary Mircuets. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You have been allowed by the Bureau of the Budget 
to expend everything that was voted by Congress? 

Secretary Mrircneu. Yes, sir. 


HISTORY OF ESTIMATES FOR 1959 


Mr. Focarry. What was the request the Bureaus made of the De- 
partment, the Department made of the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Bureau of the Budet’s allowances ? 


Secretary MircuHety. We will put the same table in as we did last 
vear. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Department of Labor 


Appropriation Request of Request of Request of 
Department | Bureauof | the Congress 
| the Budget 


Salar ies and expenses, Office of the Secretary _- 






$1, 809, 800 $1, 809, 800 $1, 556, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor 2, 407, 000 | 2, 407, 000 } 2, 321, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards 1, 127, 600 1, 051, 000 1, 004, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights 542, 000. 542, 000 542, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 4, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 | 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Seeurity- 8, 949, 600 | 6, 935, 800 


6, 300, 000 


3, 900, 000 
), 
9, 300, 000 


Grants to States, Bureau of Employment Security 346, 375, 800 | 344, 000, 000 


329, 
Unemployment compensation for veterans, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 


30, 400,000 | 19,000, 000 19, 000, 000 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees, Bureau 
of Employment Security 44, 000, 000 27, 800, 000 27, 800, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 8, 527,000 | 2, 325, 000 | 2, 250, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 2, 860, 000 | 2, 858, 000 | 2, 858, 000 
Employees’ compensation fund 57, 000, 000 57, 000, 000 | 57, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics 9, 939, 000 8, 950, 000 | 7, 572, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Women’s Bureau 162, 000 462, 000 462, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division 10, 728, 900 10, 621, 000 10, 500, 000 
Total, Department of Labor. .-__-. ‘ 524, 127, 900 489, 761, 600 1 472,36 Of: O 0 


! Includes the following: Transfer from highway trust fund, $200,000; transfer from Federal un 
trust fund, $6,174,000 transfer from labor supply re 
and harbor workers trust fund, $47,400; and emy 


Mr. Foearry. Give me the total, lian of what the Department of 
Labor requested of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Secretary Mircwen. $489,761,600. 

Mr. Focarry. What did they allow you? 

Secretary Mrrcuety. The budget estimate was $472,365,000. 


mployment 
volving fund, $910,600; transfer from Longshoremen’s 
loyees’ compensation fund (indefinite), $57, 000, 000. 


BUREAU OF BUDGET CUTS BY OFFICE AND BUREAU 

Mr. Focarry. What were the cuts that they made? That is about 
$17 millon. 

Secretary Mircenett. Do you want to go down the list? In the 
Office of the Secretar y, the cut was $253,800; in the Office of the Solici- 
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tor it was $86,000; in the Bureau of Labor Standards it was $47,000; 
in the Bureau of Apprent iceship and Training it was $100,000 ; Bureau 
of E — ment Security it was $635,800; Mexican farm program it 
was $75,000; Bureau of Labor Statistics it was $1,378,000; the Wage 
and Hour Division it was $121,000, and in the grants to States it was 
$14,700,000, making a total of $17,396,600. 


REDUCTION IN GRANTS TO STATES CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focgarry. That is quite a sizable difference in the “Grants to 
States” item, is it not, $14,700,000 ? 

Secretary Mrrcueti. Yes. Well, this in the main was a reduction 
in the contingency fund which we requested, which had been very 
helpful to us. “How much was that reduction ? 

Mr. Dopson. The whole $14 million is a contingency reduction. 
They gave us a contingency of $10 million and we had asked for a 
contingency of $25 million. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember one time we used to talk in terms of 10 
percent for a contingency fund. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. That is really what we were requesting. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the contingency fund in 1958? 

Mr. Dopson. We got $10 million this year. 

Mr. Hupson. Ten million. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all gone is it not? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. That has all gone practically for State salary 
increases. 

Mr. Focarry. The primary reason that we established a contingen- 
cy fund was to try to avoid the necessity of continually coming in : for 
supplemental funds. We tied it down to three specific purposes : 
increased workload, increased State salaries and changes in State law. 

These funds cannot be used for any other purposes “but those three, 
which sometimes are difficult to determine a year ahead of time. 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. So this would be almost an invitation for another sup- 
plemental appropriation bill if this amount approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget is allowed to stand. 


REDUCTION IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Coupled with that is another sizable reduction of over $600,000 for 
the salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
What was that amount primarily for ? 

Secretary Mircnerzi. Generally improvement in administration, 
counseling, aptitude testing, and so on, pure administrative costs which 
the Bureau of the Budget felt that while they allowed some they did 
not allow all of our initial request. 

Mr. Focarry. The $6.3 million they are asking for now is an in- 
crease of $342,000. They cut you more than half, “did they not ? 

Secretary MrtcHet.. A little more than that. 

Mr. Foearry. Nearer 75 percent. 

Secretary Mirco HELL. A little more than 60 percent. We had ap- 
propriated, in 1958, $5,558,000. Our request after the Bureau of the 
Budget negotiations is $6,300,000, so that is the picture. 


BASIS FOR REDUCTION IN GRANTS TO STATES CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. Did they give any good reason for not allowing the 
increase in the contingency fund? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, we thought we had a basis for the contingency 
in that this committee, as you previously stated, said that it should 
be in the neighborhood of 10 percent. We had been asking pretty 

regularly for a 10 percent contingency. 

Mr. Foearry. Basic ally why did you ask for that amount of 
money / 

Mr. Dopson. We felt it would help insure against submission of a 
supplemental, as we could not estimate accurately in advance all of 
these very diflicult factors which you have enumerated. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you had as good information as they 
did? 

Mr. Donson. Yes, sir; we should have better information. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you have better information. You are work- 
ing at this all year round. However, their judgment prevailed. 

Mr. Dovsox They had the final say and made the final decision. 

Mr. Lamp. Is there any difference between an odd year and an 
even year, in these factors the chairman cited, because the majority 
of the legislatures are in session ? 

Mr. Dopson. It doesn’t seem to have too much effect. There is 
usually someone who has control of State salary increases who can 
increase the salaries without having action by the State legislature. 
In some States it takes the State legislature to increase the salary, 
it is true. We find this movement of State salary increases with us 
every year. 

REDUCTION FOR BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Foearry. Another sizable cut that you received at the hands 
of the Bureau of the Budget was $1,378,000 in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. What would you have used that for ? 

Mr. Dovson. We had estimated a big wage program so that we 
would have wage data which would enable us to begin to make a 

wage index so that you could take a look-see at wages such as you 
would look at a cost-of-living index. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the principal reason for that $1,300,000 cut ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is one of the reasons. We felt we needed more 
wage data. 

Mr. Focarry. Were all of these funds tied to wage data? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. We had increases for productivity, additional 
money for wages and industrial relations, for prices and cost of 
living. 

DECREASE FOR OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarry. Another sizable decrease is in your office, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to the tune of a quarter million dollars. What was that for? 

Mr. Dopson. There were several additional positions for the Direc- 
tor of Personnel Office. We are becoming an aging department as to 
our personnel. Quite a number of people are getting to a higher age 
and they are in the upper salary brackets and it is a case of doing some 
executive development in order to bring people along to take their 
place and we have no one working in that field. 
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There were two stenographers in my office and an additional spe- 
cial assistant for the Assistant Secretary’s Office. When we did not 
get approvals from the Bureau of the Budget that were sufficient to 
allow us to have these positions, the Secretary went over the budget 
with us, and he hit his own office pretty hard. 


DECREASE FOR WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Mr. Focarry. One of smaller items of decrease is in the request 
which you made for the Wage and Hour Division. Even though it is 
a $10 million item you requested only $100,000 more than they allowed. 
Was there any good reason for not requesting more for the Wage and 
Hour Division ¢ 

Secretary Mrrcneti. Yes, Mr. Fogarty. You will recall we re- 
ceived a substantial increase in the budget for the Wage and Hour 
Division at the time the dollar minimum wage was installed, which 
naturally brought more work to the Department. That dollar mini- 
mum wage now is installed. The people whom we initially hired at 
that time are much more proficient today than they had been when 
they were first hired. We believe we can do as efficient a job with the 
staff we have now as we have done, if not a more efficient job, because 
the installation of new minimum wages has been accomplished. We 
are still maintaining practically the same staff. 

Mr. Focarry. This is less than the $10,587,000 you requested in 1951. 

Secretary Mrrcreni. Yes. We are probably doing a more efficient 
job than we were in 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you sure you are? 

Secretary Mrrcuetu. We believe we are, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it because you are doing a more efficient job or is 
it because violations of the wage and hour laws are dropping ¢ 

Secretary Mrircuetzt. No. I think if you look at our figures of 
recovery and investigations that you will find the number of inves- 
tigations and the amounts of money recovered are well up above what 
we consider to be normal. There is always a point of dimimishing 
returns here. You can put on hundreds of more investigators and 
probably find more violations. It is a question of whether or not that 
is an economical thing to do. 

Just the other day, for example, we made the biggest back wage 
award to several thousand employees, larger amounts in total than 
ever have been made in the history of the Department in the way of 
recoveries of back wages. 

My own feeling is that because of the experience of the people. 
we put on several hundreds of new people a few years ago, most of 
whom are still with us, that they can do a more effective “job after 2 
years of experience than they could initially. 

I am sure that the workers of the country are being better served 
now by the Wage and Hour Division, or as well serv ed as they have 
ever been. 

Mr. Focarty. Maybe that is true all over the country, but it is not 
over my way. Last time I made inquiry the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion was not able to keep up with the complaints that were coming in. 

Secretary Mrrcoueri. Does that mean the employers in Rhode Ts- 
land tend to violate the law more, do you think? 
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Mr. Focarry. All I know is that they cannot keep up with the com- 
plaints in Rhode Island, which is as highly industrialized and or- 
ganized as any other State in the Union. If that is so there, I would 
assume it is so in other areas of this country. 

Secretary Mircuets. You might want to satisfy yourself in this 
regard by fnelcnia at the record of the number of inv estigations made, 
the number of complaints made, and then the back wages which have 
been recovered, and so forth. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all to the good up to the point you have gone, 
but I still think you can do a much better job in this area than you are 


doing. It is stated on page 107 of the Wage and Hour Division’s 
justifications: 


During 1957, the Divisions made nearly 48,500 investigations, a larger number 
than has been made in any year since 1944. The amount of back wages found 
due was nearly $19 million, which is greater than for any year since 1946. 


COMPLIANCE SURVEY OF WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Then they go on to say that in order to get a geneval idea of how 
many violations there are throughout the country they had a com- 
pliance survey made. 

To obtain statistically sound data on the extent, nature, and incidence of 
noncompliance, a sample survey was conducted. The sample consisted of 12,400 
establishments, selected so as to be representative of the establishments of all 
industries generally subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act, except construc- 
tion, railroads and business services, which were not included because of man- 
power limitations. 

There is an area which should have been investigated, too. If they 
had the manpower they would have investigated it. 

It states that screening of these establisments disclosed that 4,000 
businesses had no employees subject to the act. The remaining 8,400 
etablishments were investigated, and the findings were weighted to 
provide estimates for the universe. 


This survey disclosed that violations of the minimum wage provisions in the 
industries surveyed involve a quarter of a million employees, and the amount 
of underpayment that would be disclosed if all violating establishments were 
investigated is $19.0 million. Violations of the overtime provisions in the in- 
dustries surveyed affect 600,000 employees, and the amount of underpayment 
is $64.1 million. Of the $83 million in underpayments which would have been 
disclosed in 1957 had investigations been made in all establishments in the indus- 
tries surveyed, investigations made by the Divisions in 1957 uncovered $16.2 
million or one-fifth of the total underpayments. 

Your own survey shows that this record is not good at all and a 
much better job could be done in this area, and if there is a group of 
people that needs help it is this group of people who are not being paid 
for the work that they do. 

Ilow many violations and how many business establishments were 
not surveyed it does not say, but undoubtedly if all establishments 
were covered the picture would be even worse, 

Secretary Mrrcnei.. This is a concentrated sample in a limited 
area. As to two of these points, Mr. Fogarty—I think another rea- 
son for excepting construction and railroads particularly is that by and 
large these industries are highly organized so that the violation ratio 
is apt to be very low. 
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Mr. Foearry. Highly organized in some areas. In other areas not 
so highly organized, thinking specifically of the construction industry. 

Sect etary “Mrrcuett. That is right. But in the area covered by 
the act you will find it was highly industrialized and organized. 

The question remains here as to how much money should the Gov- 
ernment spend to completely cover what they call the universe. 


DEGREE OF ENFORCEMENT 


Certainly it is the same principle as the Internal Revenue Bureau 
uses, the more investigators they put on the more their recovery is in 
tax money to the Government. 

My own feeling is that you may put on additional people, you will 
recover as a result additional money. There is a question of how far 
you should go. 

Mr. Fogarry. It seems to me that if you are recovering only one- 
fifth of the underpayments to working people, it is not much of a 
record and you are not doing much of a 1 job i in that area. I think that 
is one area where you should be really fighting and trying to strengthen 
your position, When any person is trying to make a profit at the 
expense of the individual worker he is not much good in my book. 

Secretary Mrrcueny. Nor in mine, either. 

Mr. Focarry. And all fairminded employers want the law lived 
up to.. They want the Fair Labor Standards Act lived up to by their 
competitors. They would be for enforcement of the law. 

I do not like to change the basic law by cutting appropriations. 
That is one very practical way of changing it—by not enforcing it. 

Secretary MircHet. Actually , Mr. Fogarty, you are not changing 
the basic law by these appropriations. You must realize that this is 
the first time that any attempt was made to conduct a compliance 
survey, so you have no comparison as to what the compliance was 
formerly. Thisis what we found it to be. 

As to the extent of noncompliance on a statistical basis, it is shown 
here as to degree of noncompliance in terms of technical noncompli- 
ance, oversights, and soon. You cannot tell the whole story from this 
survey. 

Mr. Focarry. The only thing I can tell is what the justifications 
of the Division tell our committee. The paragraph I read on page 107 
of the justifications shows the situation. 


HISTORY OF FUNDS AND PERSONNEL OF WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Secretary Mrrcnevt. Beginning with 1949, when the Wage and 
Hour Division was allowed. by Congress, 1, 110 employees, in 1950 it 
was 1,253, in 1951, and that was the time of the installation of the 
increased minimum wage at that time, 1,821, successively cut tol B15, 
1,046 in 1954, 1,016 in 1955, then in 1956, 1,535; i in 1957, 1,535; and in 
1958 it was 1,459, so you see that the number of employees over the 
last 10-year period has run rather consistent allowing for changes 
in legislation. 

Mr. Focarry. But it has been a prime target every time the appro- 
priation bill comes before the House. This is one of the areas that is 
a prime target for those who do not want the law enforced. 
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Secretary Mircue.y. We are doing our very best to enforce the law 
with the funds and personnel we have. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not doubt that at all. I think you can do a 
much better job and you can take much better care of these people 
who are being denied a fair wage if you ask for more investigators 
to help } you enforce the law. 

Secretary Mrrcuern. I might point out, as you say, Mr. Fogarty, 
that last year, in 1958, we requested $10, 888, 000 and we got $10,600,000 
from the Congress, which was a cut of $288,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Practically every year that this bill goes before the 
House it is cut. It is one of the appropriations difficult to defend be- 
cause there are so many areas in this country paying substandard 
wages and who are not living up to the law and don’t want it enforced. 

This committee did not cut your request a nickel as you will notice. 
We allowed every cent asked for. The cut came on the floor. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


You did not pay much attention in your opening statement, Mr. 
Secretary, to the present employment or unemployment problems i in 
the country. Is that a problem or is it not ¢ 

Secretary Mircneityt. We are considering here fiscal 1959 which 
begins in July. It is our feeling that where this would be reflected 
in the Department of Labor budget, is the insured unemployed. While 
the cycle may be difficult to estimate in fiscal 1958, the average for the 
year in fiscal 1959 will be about the same as it was for fiscal 1958, which 
is about 2 million insured unemployed. 

Mr. Foéarry. You are talking about insured. 

Secretary Mircyeiy. Which is the one that affects our budget to the 
largest degree because it has to do with the activity of the Bureau of 
Em sloyment Security. 

Mr, Focarry. What statistics, if any, do you have on the total 
unemployed ? 

Secretary Mrrcnetyi. The last figure we have is for mid-December. 
We do not have January. December was 3,400,000, I believe. 


DEPARTMENTAL PREDICTIONS 


It is our feeling that this spring, perhaps in the month of February, 
which is traditionally the peak of unemployment due to seasonal fac- 
tors, that this February unemployment may go as high as four and a 
half million, but it is my feeling that by midsummer there will be a 
decided pickup in business activity in this country which will reduce 
the unemployment load as we come into the fall. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Bureau of Employment Security estimates they 
are going into next fiscal year with greater unemployment than they 
started with this fiscal year 

Secretry Mrrcnei. That is right. That is why I said earlier that 
the cycle will be reversed, that they are going in with two million four 
and they entered this fiscal year with about one million three. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is just insured unemployment. 

Secretary Mrrcne.yt. That is right, and this is the one that directly 
affects the Department of Labor. 
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We expected this line which you see on this chart, beginning this 
fiscal year at 1.3 and rising to 2.9 that there is a reversal ‘of the ‘trend 
and we will end 1959 closer to the beginning of fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Focarry. You honestly think that will be so? 

Secretary Mrrcnetu. I[ think so; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I am confused as I think most people are about this 
matter because one report will show that this is just a slight recession 
and that employment will pick up in late spring or early summer. 
Then other reports I have been reading in the papers state they do not 
expect it to pick up until fall. 

Some manufacturers claim that they have excessively large inven- 
tories on hand now and what they will do is to get rid of that inventory 
rather than start up production. 

If that is so I think your estimates are a little early if you think 
things will pick up by summer. 

Secretary Mircney. Well, I do, and I think that—— 

Mr. Foearry. I just read something in the paper yesterday or the 
day before where the President and the Vice President made the 
statement that they thought things would pick up in the fall. A 
couple months ago it was in the summer. Now it is put back to the 
fall. I was wondering what the statement would be a couple months 
from now. 

Secretary Mrrcnetu. I still think midsummer as I have been saying. 

Mr. Foearry. You do? 


REASONS FOR EXPECTING AN UPTURN 


Secretary Mircueny. Yes, sir. The reasons are these: One, we have 
a substantially sound economy. We have close to 64 million or 65 
million people employed. The cost of borrowing money has been sub- 
stantially reduced. The Defense Department appropriations and De- 
fense contract obligations which will be placed in the first 6 months 
of this year with private industry will rise very sharply. 

For example, the total miiltary obligations placed January to June 
in 1958 are projected at $13.4 billion compared with $7.6 billion in July 
to December of 1957. That is quite a turnaround. In other words, 
that is over a $5 billion increase in the coming 6 months over the last 
6 months. 

Certainly that will have some effect on business. 

Grants to States in modernizing highways will rise from $1.8 
billion to $2.4 billion in 1959. 

There have been increases of some millions in grants to local gov- 
ernments for urban renewal. 

There have been increases in credits to finance exports, credits given 
by the Export-Import Bank, and these will affect American Industry. 

All of these things will have a prompt effect and will substantially 
benefit American business in 1958. 

Every economist you talk to has a different point of view depending, 
I suppose, on his own individual thinking. We have to make our 
appraisal based on what I consider to be a composite. 

I do not think in the spring of this year we are likely to see unem- 
ployment much above 414 million, and I believe we will see a decrease 
as the summer goes on. 





LAST YEAR'S UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


Mr. Fogarty. A year ago during these hearings, when we were 
trying to get some indication of what the unemployment would be 
in the present fiscal year, we were led to believe it would not be much 
different from what it w ‘as in the previous year. 

This is from last year’s hearings: 


Mr. Fogarty. I am just thinking of what former President Hoover had to 
say in the papers the other day, and- what some other people in high places also 
say along the same lines. The seem to see some signs of a slackening off, and 
there are some signs that they claim might lead to a depression. I didn’t know 


if you had anything in mind to take care of a situation like former President 
Hoover talks about. 


Mr. CLacue. Well, the effect is very difficult in a downturn. If business is in 
a downturn, then there is perhaps a shortage of purchasing power and also 
there is—well, the employer might be cutting the workweek anyway, or wanting 
to cutit. Of course, he wouldn’t want to pay the higher wages. This would raise 
his costs, all right. I would guess that it wouldn’t work out very fast. 

It was evident at that time that some of these people were looking 
for a slackening off and but we were told by your people that it didn’t 
look that way. 


Then in this morning’s paper, in the Wall Street Journal, I see it 
stated : 


Few Manufacturers Say They Plan To Hike Borrowing in Business Decline. 
Though Interest Rates Are Down. Most Cut Inventories, Trim Short-Term 
Loans ; Defense Suppliers an Exception. 

Some of these manufacturers I have talked to in the last week have 
led me to believe the same thing. They say we are in a peculiar 
situation. Here we are in a recession or depression, whatever you 
want to call it, and our inventories are still high. Even though a 
great many people are out of work the cost of living has not come 
down along with unemployment, which is unusual. 

I am not an economist but I am certainly confused by some of the 
conflicting stories I have been reading in the last few months. 

Secretary Mrrcnetu. I think the economists are confused. 

Mr. Fogarty. I will tell you someone who is not confused, Mr. 
Secretary, and that is the person who has been out of work 3 or 4 
months and has exhausted his unemployment compensation benefits 
and is on relief and has 4 or 5 children. He is not confused at all. 
He knows what the story is. He knows he is out of work and he has 
been everywhere to get a job and just cannot get one. This person 
does not want to go on relief. He would take a job cutting wood at 
$4 or $5 a cord if he can get it. He can make more that way than 
he can get on relief to give the kids something to eat. 

That is the worst part of my job, I think. A man like this comes 
in to see me back home and I have to tell him I don’t know where he 
‘can get. a job. 


REDUCTION IN WORKWEEK 


Do you have anything in mind to do about this unemployment 
situation? This figure of 4,500,000 you speak of, did it take into con- 
sideration the number of people working short weeks, or 1 week now 
and 1 week off? I have in mind a plant in my area which announced 
last week they will work 1 week and then close 1 week. They employ 
about 500 people. 
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Secretary Mircuett. These are Census Bureau figures and they 
would count as unemployed anyone who was unemployed at the time 
they took the census, so it is conceivable that some of these people 
would be counted and others would not. 


Mr. Focartry. Those working 3 days a week instead of 5 would not 
be counted ? 


Secretary Mircnett. Not as unemployed. 

Mr. Foearry. The problem is much worse, then, than the statistics 
show. 

Secretary Mircueti. While the workweek has reduced, it is down 
now to 39.3 average weekly hours, that is not a serious problem. I 
don’t want to deemphasize it, but T am not one of those, Mr. Fogarty, 
who believes that we are in for an alarming recession. Certainly it 
is serious to any individual who is unemployed. 


COVERAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


I think this unemployment now points up one thing that is im- 
portant, and that is the coverage of unemployment compensation 
and the adequacy of the benefits. 

For 4 years now we have been urging the States to increase their 
benefits, which some of them have done. 

We have been urging Congress now for 2 years to increase the cover- 
age of unemployment compensation, which has not been done. 

“The fact that there is this cushion in the economy for people who 
are temporarily unemployed is very beneficial to the economy. 

Mr. Focarty. There is no question about that. I don’t know what 
they would do if they did not have unemployment compensation. 
You know as well as I do that there are some States that cannot do 
much about liberalizing their benefits or cutting down their waiting 
time. There are some States whose funds are not in good shape, and 
my State is one of them. 


NEED FOR REINSURANCE LEGISLATION 


They would like some sort of a reinsurance program. We have been 
trying to get that, but because of the few States that have been affected 
we have not been able to get support for that in Congress. There- 
fore, it is not possible for some States to liberalize their unemploy- 
ment benefits in any way at all because of the uncertainty of the actu- 
arial soundness of their fund. 

What can those States do in a case like that ? 

Secretary Mircuett. Fortunately, as I recall the statistics, most of 
the States are in relatively good financial situation with their reserves. 
Rhode Island is one that is not. Alaska is in continual trouble on this 
score. They have had to borrow money from the Federal Government 
to help them over the hump. 

T am not technician enough to know what the States can do in terms 
of the adequacy or reserves of funds they build up. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN STATE FISCAL CONTROL OVER UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Certainly one thing that can be done is to see to it that only those 
people who are sligihle under the State laws receive unemployment 
compensation. We have been making some inroads on that and 
making some attempts to help the States. It is one of our requests 
here today, to help the States improve their fiscal control both in tax 
collections and in the whole area of the determination of eligibility. 

Mr. Focarry. That is one of the areas the Bureau of the Budget cut 
your request, too; did they not? 

Secretary Mrrcuety. I don’t believe so. There is money here for 


additional unemployment compensation administration to be used 
for that purpose. 


GRANTS TO STATES SUPPLEMENTAL 


I might point out that we are appearing before Congress for supple- 
mentals in the area of grants to States. 

Mr. Focarty. We have alre: idy held hearings on that. 

Secretary Mircneiu. Last year we requested of Congress some $270 
million for grants to States and we received an appropriation of 
$259,814 000, a cut of over $10 million. 

Mr. Foearty. What are you requesting in the supplemental ? 

Secretary Mircneti. We are requesting $33 million. In this area 
there is a great field for error in the computations made, 


ADMINISTRATION'S PLANS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any plans of any kind to do anything 
about this unemployment problem ¢ 

Secretary Mrrcnert. You mean from the administration point of 
view / 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Secretary Mrrcnenz. As I said before, Mr. Fogarty, with the Fed- 
eral actions that have been taken and are being taken in terms of 
reduced interest rates, in terms of Defense Department allocations, 
in terms of grants to States for urban renewal, easing downpayments 
on housing which FHA has done, activities of the Export-Import 
Bank, and other things—all those actions I think will have a salutary 
effect on the economy. 

The projections of an upturn in business in midsummer are based 
upon the fact that these actions will take place, plus the fact that we 
are in a relatively sound economic condition. Of course, if one esti- 
mates, as I have heard estimates, of unemployment of 6 million, et 
cetera, then based on those estimates one might suppose that further 
action needs to be taken. But we do not estimate that degree of 
unemployment. 

Mr. Foearry. What happens if your rather optimistic figures are 
wrong, and instead of reaching 414 million unemployed that gets up 
to 514 million unemployed by March or April? Do you have any 
plans to do anything then ? 

Secretary Mircneti. Then it seems to me that the things that the 
administration must do are a matter of administration policy and 


| 
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certainly this administration is prepared and should be prepared to 
take whatever action may be necessary to meet that problem. 

Mr. Focarry. What, for instance ? 

Secretary Mircne.i. That is not for me to say. This is a matter of 
total administration activity, not for the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought you would be called in to make recommenda- 
tions as Secretary of Labor. 

Secretary Mrrcne.y. I probably will and if the situation arises— 
concerned as we are about unemployment and the welfare of the work- 
ers, we would have recommendations—but any recommendations I 
would cite now would be speculative. I do not believe this situation 
will arise. 

Mr. Focarry. They would be speculative but there are a great many 
people in this country wondering just what will happen, if anything 
will happen. I do not think they have ever been given assurance that 
something would be done if unemployment would reach 5 million or 
4 million. 

Secretary Mrrcneiyi. I am certain something would be done if un- 
employment reached an alarming rate. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think maybe some of these things that you think 
will take up this slack might be effective but I do not think some will. 
From that headline that I read this morning, I do not think the lower 
interest rate is going to help very much. I would think 20 years ago 
an increase in funds for highway construction would take up a great 
deal of unemployment but today with the mechanization of construc- 
tion, we just do not employ the people with a million dollars that we 
employed 10 or 20 years ago. 

Secretary Mircner.. There are related activities to the actual lay- 
ing of roads, as you know, the manufacture of cement, steel, all those 
things. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. But I also noted in this same paper 
this morning that there is no estimate by the steel companies that 
they are going to increase production in the near future. Evidently 
they do not have much hope of increasing production. 

Secretary Mrronez. I am more optimistic than you appear to be 
on the resiliency of the American economy. 

Mr. Foearty. As I told you, I admit I am a little bit confused 
about all these things. The thing I am not confused about is we 
have a lot of people out of work who cannot find a job. I know they 
are not confused. They know what is happening and what is going 
on. They would like to have some assurance that something more 
tangible than what you have offered is going to be done to get them 
jobs, somehow, some way. 

Secretary Mrrcuent. Have you any suggestions? 

Mr. Focarry. If I were Secretary of Labor, I would have. 

Secretary Mrroneiy. I will have some if necessary. 

Mr. Focarry. That is your job and you have been on it for some 
time now. As you know, I have said it before, I think you are doing 
a pretty good job at it. 

Secretary Mrrcueii. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. But I think the people who are out of work are look- 
ing for some action by the administration. They want to know what 
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will be done or what can be done to help them over the hump. I 
have been in that position myself, without a job. 

Secretary Mrrcueuu. So have I. 

Mr. Focarry. I did not have a big family to worry about, but I 
think I know what they are going through. Especially if they are 
paying for a new home, new car, or something else, and all at once 
they find themselves out of a job, they are in pretty rough circum- 
stances. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


Here we have the Bureau of arene? and Training. I note 
the words “and Training” have been added to the Bureau’s title. 
You know what difficulty we had with this a year ago. 


COOPERATION WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Have those basic difficulties with vocational education been 
straightened out ? 

Secretary Mrrcnet,. We think so. We have had a number of meet- 
ings and conferences with the vocational education people. Mr. 
O’Connell has met with them on several occasions. I think they under- 
stand now what our objective is. I hope they appreciate that our 
objective is not one of in any way conflicting with the operations of 
the vocational training people. As a matter of fact, 1 think they 
would agree with us now that the development of on-the-job training 
and the development of related instruction will serve to stimulate 
vocational training. 

It is my impression from the reports I have had from Mr. O’Connell 
that much of the misunderstanding that existed in the past has been 
cleared up. Is that correct, Mr. O'Connell ? 

Mr. O’ConneLu. That is the way we feel after discussion. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. O’Connell, do the leaders in the field of ap- 
prenticeship and those in the field of vocational education have reg- 
ular conferences for the purpose of exchanging information and 
planning an integrated program ? 

Mr. O’ConneELL. We have not had them but in meeting with the 
leaders of the vocational education people we have arranged with 
them to have them, at least quarterly, to meet and consider a mutual 
program to be sure we are—— 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you do, because the success of the program will 
depend upon the cooperation of the two. You are more optimistic 
about everyone being satisfied about this than I am. 

Mr. O’Connett. I had the last meeting with them. 


OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Secretary, what about your older worker pro- 
gram, the employment of the older worker or the person over 45? 
Have we made any headway in that area ? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. We believe we have made some, Mr. Fogarty. 
As I said in my statement, we made over 671,000 placements in the last 
7 months and the emphasis we placed on the older workers problem 
is I think bearing fruit. Naturally in any period of more than usual 
unemployment the problem becomes that much greater. But we be- 
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lieve that we have aroused the interest of management and of the 
community in the problem of the older workers and the activities of 
the Employment Service I think are an indication of that. 

Mr. Focarry. You know a year ago I tried to get you to say you 
could use some more money in this area but you would not go along 
with me. Do you still feel the same way? 

Secretary Mrrcwens. We have to the best our ability computed 
the needs that we will have for fiscal 1959 and I feel that there is a 
limit short of subsidy which I would not propose, there is a limit 
to what the Federal Government can do and should do in the pro- 
motion of the employment of older workers and in the development 
of the concept that older workers are just as efficient and just as 
productive as the average worker. 

We believe that the programs we are now conducting are sound, 
perfectly within the realm of the authority and responsibility of 
the Federal Government and to spend additional money might not 
produce the results that some people would anticipate. 

Mr. Dodson just points out to me we have increased the older 
worker specialists in the various State offices from 70 to 150 in the 
last year. 

Mr. Foearry. I think that is a help. It has provided some help 
in my area, I believe. But it seems to me that is a problem.that 1s 
going to grow and that we are not doing enough to see to it that these 
people over 45 have the same opportunity as those under 45. 


EMPLOYER PREFERENCE 


Secretary Mrrconett. We always have the problem of employer 
preference, which you have to try to break down. I sappate the 
employer in this country would prefer to hire a young 25-year-old 
male white worker. He starts with that standard and the problem of 
the labor supply influences his actions so that in time I hope he will 
begin to hire people on the basis of ability rather than age or sex or 
color. I think that is our problem in this country. 

Mr. Focarry. I just read a short article in one of our papers in 
Rhode Island yesterday where a man retired at the age of 70, I think, 
and went to work for another concern in Providence and they just 
— him another retirement party at the age of 82. They cl: aimed he 

ras one of their most efficient employess. I think he was a drafts- 
man, if I remember correctly. 

Secretary Mrrcneri. He was in a shortage occupation. 

Mr. Focarry. He apparently was a good man. 

How much are you going to spend on this program in 1959? 

Secretary Mrrcuett. We have it down here in man-years. Will 
you pick it up? 

SOUNSELING PROGRAM 


Mr. Dopson. During the current year the counseling which the older 
worker gets a good share of, we have 703 man-years, testing, 429 a 
good share goes to the older worker. For 1959 we are requesting man- 
years of 791 for counseling and 429, the same, for testing. A larger 


portion of the counseling and testing work is going for the older 
worker. 
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Mr. Focarry. It seems to me you could do a better job than that in 
this problem. I think it is a bigger problem than you are admitting 
by these requests that you are making for these purposes this year. 

Secretary Mircne yi. For example, the older workers we estimated 
that we had 280,000 counseling interviews on older workers in 1957, 
320,000 in 1958, and we will have 387,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Fogarty. Our population is increasing by 3 or 4 million every 
year. I do not know a much the population over the age of 45 is 
increasing every year. I do not have that figure but it is substantial. 

Secretary Mr rcHELL. The problem, Mr. Fogarty, is the placement of 
the older worker who finds himself out of a job. ‘We must realize that 
there are millions of so-called older workers, people over 45, who aré 
gainfully employed and by virtue of seniority and ability retain their 
employment. So that this gets down to the problem of the initial em- 
ployment in a new job of people over 45. By and large the vast major- 
ity of people over o )are employed. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not know what you hear, but I hear more and 
more every week of people over 45 going from place to place and be- 
cause of their age they just cannot get a “job. Nothing much is being 
done about it. We: should be working on this problem and try to come 
up with some kind of a program that would help us. 

Secretary Mircnenn. We have worked on it now, Mr. Fogarty, for 4 
years. We have come up with what we think is a program that is in 
keeping with the Federal Government’s authority and we have come 
up with a program which we think is as effective as it can be, 

Certainly there are many things that could be done but I would not 
recommend doing them. You cannot force on the employers of this 
country standards as to whom they shall employ in terms of age or sex 
or color. That is an obvious thought, but it 1s one that I reject im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Focarry. You can do something about discrimination in the 
employment of people because of race, creed, or color in Federal em- 
ployment; can you not 

Secretary Mrrcneii. We do in terms of discrimination, yes. But 
not on the basis of age. 

Mr. Foearry. Why could we not do it on the basis of age if we can 
do it on the basis of race, creed, or color ? 

Secretary Mrrcneti. For one, I do not think it would be practical. 
We have had suggestions that the clause which now appears in most 
Government contracts forbidding discrimination because of race, creed, 
or color, or place of national origin be enlarged to include sex. I 
never had one suggestion on age. We have felt that the problems of 
enforcing the present order are such that it would not be practical to 
enlarge it. It might be something that we should consider. 

Basically, I think that to the extent that it is possible the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the employment area is doing more than it ever has 
done and as much as it can do within the limits of the funds that are 
available to get at this problem. 


FUNDS FOR OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Foegarry. You say within the limits of the funds that are avail- 
able. I tried to get you to ask for some more funds last year but you 
did not want more. 

21944—58- 
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Secretary Mircue... Within the limit of the funds that we can 
spend effectively. 

Mr. Foearry. You do not think you could spend any more effectively 
in this area than you are spending now ? 

Secretary Mironeizi. No. I think if I really thought so we would 
have asked for it, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. You apparently asked for more in that area and it 
was denied by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Mircnexy. I am here representing the final decisions of 
the administration in this area. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand all that, but the facts are that you 
asked for more money in this area than you got. 

Secretary Mrrcue.y. We got quite a bit. 

Mr. Focarry. But you did not get what you asked for. I think you 
would like to say you could use some more but you are going to be a 
good soldier and come up and justify what the Bureau of the Budget 
has told you to justify. I would not want to be in that position my self. 
If I did not agree with the Bureau of the Budget, I think I would 
tell Congress about it. 

Secretary Mrrcneiu. Certainly, Mr. Fogarty, there are areas of 
negotiation as between the bureaus of the department and the Office 
of the Secretary, there are areas of negotiation as between the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Office of the Seer etary, and out of it comes an 
agreed upon budget. I do not accept from the Bureau of the Budget 
a final decision unless ult imately I agree with it. It is a question of 
bargaining as it is often the question here in Congress as to what Con- 
gress thinks we should get. We do not quarrel with what Congress 
does. In the final analysis this is what we have to accept. 

Mr. Foaarry. I guess that would be about all you could do, but 
Congress has the right to appropriate, as you know. There are some 
of us in Congress w ho do not think there is any authority for the Bureau 
of the Budget to make some of the determinations they have as to 
what shall be expended after the Congress has appropriated these 
funds. 

I have heard that you have always fought for what you thought 
was right and have gotten most of what you fought for, but that has 
not been so with other Cabinet members where the Bureau of the 
Budget seemed to have had more authority or a heavier hand—even 
to the extent of prohibiting them from using the funds Congress 
appropriated. 

Secretary Mircnetyt. We have in the Department of Labor some 
people who are very expert in presenting their very sound programs 
which helped us very much with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. I happen to be one of those who believe in your pro- 
grams, and this is one area we ought to be expanding rather than 
going the other way. 

It is getting late. I did not think I was going to ask as many ques- 
tions as I did this morning. I for one am not satisfied with the 
administration’s program in the employment of older workers and I 
hope that sometime there will be a program developed that will make 
much more progress than we are making now. 
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CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Are you satisfied with the conditions of the migratory farmworker 
in this country ? 


Secretary Mrrcuety. No, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Are you going to do anything about it? 

Secretary MrrcHet. i you know, we have no statutory author- 
ity—you are talking now about the American domestic migrant work- 
ers as differentiated from the Mexican farm labor ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 


LACK OF FEDERAL AUTHORITY 


Secretary Mircuexy. This is a matter entirely within the purview 
of the States. In recognition of the problem several years ago we 
set up an inter departmental committee to help the States in their job. 
The committee has been reasonably effective. Some improvements 
have been made. For example, the Bureau of Employment Security 
through its various State offices has been able to schedule crews more 
effectively in keeping with the harvesttimes as they occur. But the 
problem of housing, problem of schools, problem of health, those are 
all still very difficult problems that need attention, I think. 

We are, with our activities, I think, bringing the force of Federal 
attention on them. But basically these are deep-seated problems 
which presently are within the purview of the various States. 

In some States a good job is done and in others not so good a job. 

Mr. Focarry. We are certainly spending a lot of money for farm 
placement services and you want to develop a new special recruit- 
ment and placement program to meet the need of agriculture for 
these workers. Just the increase you are requesting is over a million 
dollars. Also the Bureau of Labor Standards, I thought, has been 
trying to develop a program to give leadership to some of these 
communities and States in the field of migratory workers. 

Secretary Mircueiy. Yes; that is right. . But there are still basic 
problems of schooling, housing, health, which the local community 
and the States have full responsibility for. 

Mr. Focarty. Why should we give this placement service if they 
are not living up to minimum standards? 

Secretary Mirrcnetyt. The placement is for the purpose of helping 
the individual and, to the extent that we can, certainly the individual 
should be helped. 

Mr. Focarry. You developed certain standards for housing in the 
Mexican labor program. 

Secretary Mrrcnenn. That is because we had the authority. We 
had the authority under Public Law 78. 


HOUSING STANDARDS FOR MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the progress that has been 
made in the development of housing standards for these Mexican 
workers? 

Secretary Mircuett. We are never satisfied. I think we have to 
adopt the philosophy that there can be continued improvement. The 
introduction of these housing standards only took place about a year 
or so ago. It certainly improved the operation considerably but there 
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are still areas where the standards are not being met. It is our pur- 
pose to clear those up as fast as we can. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. Would you put into the record at this point your 
legislative program and what each act or suggestion is estimated to 
cost ? 

Secretary Mircnueu. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


I, LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


A. Employee welfare and benefit funds 


Would provide for reporting and disclosure of financial details of all employee 
welfare and benefit plans for which income-tax concessions are claimed under 
the Internal Revenue Code or which apply to employees in any industry affect- 
ing interstate commerce. (Introduced as §S. 2175 and H. R. 7802; a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor Committee held hearings and voted to report to the 
full committee a bill which has been introduced as S. 2888. The House Labor 
Committee also held hearings.) 


B. Labor Reports Act of 1958 


Would require all labor organizations which are tax exempt or which cover 
employees engaged in an industry affecting commerce to file financial and or- 
ganizational reports; would insure disclosure of certain labor-organization in- 
formation; would define certain duties and responsibilities of labor organiza- 
tions and employers; and would provide further safeguards for workers against 
improper activities in the conduct of labor-organization affairs. (Introduced 
as 8. 3097, H. R. 10236, and H. R. 10272). 


©. Strengthening and clarifying various provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 

This has been introduced as S. 3099 and H. R. 10248 and H. R. 10273. It con- 
tains the following: 

1. Employer payments to employee representatives —Would amend section 
302 of the Taft-Hartley Act to prohibit payments made (a) to employee repre- 
sentatives by employer agents or representatives, as well as those made directly 
by employers, (0) by an employer to employee representatives other than a 
representative of his employees, and (c) by an employer or his agent or repre- 
sentative, over and above regular wages, to an employee or group of employees 
for the purpose of encouraging, discouraging, or influencing other employees in 
the exercise of their right to self-organization or the election of a representative. 
Would further amend section 302 to permit employer payments to apprenticeships 
and training trust funds. 

2. Secondary boycotts—Would amend the Taft-Hartley Act to provide that 
concerted activity against employers performing farmed-out struck work and 
on construction sites would not be considered as a secondary boycott. Would 
make the secondary-boycott provisions applicable where pressures are directly 
to employers, where inducements are directly to individual employees, and where 
the secondary employer is an employer not covered by the act’s definition of 
employer. 

8. Picketing.—Would make it an unfair labor practice under the Taft-Hartley 
Act for a labor organization to picket or threaten to picket an employer, to force 
him to recognize or bargain with it as the exclusive bargaining representative 
of his employees, or to force his employees to accept or designate the union as 
their bargaining representative where (a) the employer has recognized in accord- 
ance with law another labor organization as the representative of his employees, 
(bd) within the preceding twelve months a valid election under section 9 (c) 
of the act has been conducted (c) the labor organization cannot establish that 
there is a sufficient interest on the part of the employees in having the organiza- 
tion represent them, or (d) where picketing has been engaged in for a reasonable 
time and an election under section 9 (c) of the act has not been conducted. 

4. Federal-State jurisdiction —Would amend the Taft-Hartley Act to close the 
jurisdictional gap which now exists by authorizing the States to act with respect 
to matters over which the NLRB declines to assert jurisdiction. 
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5. Voting rights of economic strikers.—Would eliminate the statutory prohibi- 
tion which bars economic strikers from voting in representation elections. 

6. Bargaining during life of contract—Would prevent parties to a valid con- 
traet from being required to bargain during the life of the contract unless there 
is a reopening provision or the parties agree to the contract being reopened. 

7. Acting General Counsel.—Would make clear that when the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel of the NLRB becomes vacant the President may designate some 
other officer or employee to serve as Acting General Counsel during the vacancy. 


8. Non-Communist affidavit—Would eliminate the non-Communist oath re- 
quirement. 


D. Certification without election of building and construction trades (intro- 
duced as S. 3098, H. R. 10235, and H. R. 10724) 

Would allow, under appropriate circumstances, certification by the NLRB 
of unions in the building and construction industry as exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentatives without a prior election. Would also amend section 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to permit employer payments to apprenticeship and training funds. 


E. Disclosure of union financial statements filed under National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended 


Would authorize the Secretary of Labor to make available to the public those 


financial statements. (Introduced as 8. J. Res. 94 and H. J. Res. 335; S. J. Res. 
94 has been passed by the Senate.) 


F. Miscellaneous revision of Taft-Hartley Act 

Would (1) make clear that multiemployer groups may engage in collective 
bargaining to the same extent as individual employers, (2) allow certification 
by the NLRB of unions in the building and construction industry as exelusive 
bargaining representatives without a prior election, and (3) clarify the legality 
under section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act of employer contributions to’ jointly 


administered apprenticeship and training trust funds in the building and con- 
struction industry. (Introduced as 8S. 1614 and H. R. 6857.) 


II, LABOR STANDARDS 


A. Extension of Fair Labor Standards Act coverage 


Would extend minimum wage protection to an estimated 2.5 million additional 
workers, including employees in retailing, construction, metropolitan transit sys- 
tems, large taxicab companies, shipping, large hotel systems, laundries and the 
telephone industry. It would neither add any new nor take away any existing 
overtime exemptions. (Hearings were held by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor Committee and by the House Labor Committee at which the Secretary of 
Labor presented the administration proposals; these were introduced as H, R. 
8413.) 


B, Bight-hour laws revision 


Would (1) replace the outmoded 8-hour laws with a single general law, (2) 
extend coverage beyond Federal contracts to work on federally assisted con- 
struction to which Federal wage standards apply, and (3) provide, in addition 
to a standard 8-hour day, a standard 40-hour workweek with time and one-half 
for overtime. (Introduced as S. 814 and H. R. 6588.) 


C. Equal pay for equal work 


Would prohibit discrimination on the basis of sex in the payment of. wages 
for work of a comparable character on jobs the performance of which requires 
comparable skills. (Introduced as 8. 817, H. R. 6089, H. R. 6307, and H. R. 6318.) 


> 
D. Revision of Fair Labor Standards Industry Committee procedures 


Would (1) provide for industry committee review of wage rates biennially, in- 
stead of the present annual review, for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
American Samoa, (2) make clear that only those rates which are not equal to 
the minimum prescribed in the act need to be reviewed, and (3) provide for re- 
view of the industry committee wage determinations by the Secretary of Labor. 
(Introduced as S. 1018 and H. R. 5993.) 
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Ill, EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


A. Extension and improvement of the unemployment insurance program 


Would extend the Federal-State unemployment insurance system to (1) em- 
ployees of employers who employ one or more, (2) employees of certain non- 
profit organizations who engage in unrelated business activities, (3) employees 
of non-wholly owned Federal instrumentalities, and (4) crews on American air- 
craft outside the United States. (Introduced as S. 2076 and H. R. 6856. H. R. 
8888, which does not include extension of coverage to employers of one or more 
but includes the Department’s other proposals mentioned above, was passed by 
the House.) 


B. Puerto Rico unemployment insurance 


Would extend the Federal-State program to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. (Introduced as S. 1067; the Ways and Means Committee has voted to 
report H. R. 634, which, as amended, embodies the Department’s proposal.) 


C. Unemployment insurance for ex-servicemen 


Would bring ex-servicemen under a permanent unemployment insurance pro- 
gram to replace the temporary program which was terminated as to all those 
entering the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. (The Department’s draft bill 
has been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget and transmitted to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House, but has not been introduced.) 


IV. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A. Judicial review of claims under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 

Would provide for jrdicial review, on questions of law, of the decisions of the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board and would make changes to modernize, 
strengthen, and clarify miscellaneous provisions of the act. (Introduced as 8. 
1653 and H. R. 6308.) 


B. Charging administrative expense of the Longshoremen’s Act to the industry 
Would shift the cost of administering this act from the Federal Government 


to insurance carriers writing insurance under the act and to self-insurers. (In- 
troduced as S. 818 and H. R. 5929.) 


C. FECA charge-back 


Would shift the costs of workmen’s compensation for Federal employees, pres- 
ently provided from the appropriation of the Department of Labor, to the em- 
ploying agencies. (Introduced as S. 816 and H. R. 5928.) 


Vv. VETERANS 
A. Reemployment rights 


Would (1) provide equal reemployment protection for National Guard men and 
ready reservists performing the same training duty, (2) equalize the reinstate- 
ment period for persons called for training duty in cases where hospitalization 
continues after release from training duty, (3) shorten the period for application 
for reemployment rights by certain reservists who perform only short periods of 
training duty, and (4) clarify the meaning of “temporary” employees, (Intro- 
duced as H. R. 8522 and passed by the House.) 


VI. DISTRESSED AREAS 
A. Federal assistance 


Would establish a program for aid to areas of persistent and substantial unem- 
ployment as determined by the Secretary of Labor. (Introduced as 8. 1433, H. R. 
5459, H. R. 5468, H. R. 5500, and H. R. 5566; a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee has held hearings on S. 1433 and other proposals. ) 


VII. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A. Revision of District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 


Would (1) provide that all eligible claimants shall be entitled to receive un- 
employment insurance benefits for a maximum period of 26 weeks, (2) estab- 
lish a flat disqualification period of 6 weeks, and (3) tighten the wage qualifying 
requirements of present law. (Introduced as 8. 1214 and H. R. 6139.) 
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VIII, SAFETY IN EMPLOYMENT 


A. Safety under Longshoremen’s Act 


Would authorize the Secretary of Labor to prescribe and enforce safety stand- 
ards to be maintained by employers of employees covered by the act. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS 


A. Protection of Department of Labor enforcement employees 

Would extend the protection of existing law to employees of the Department 
of Labor engaged in enforcement of the Federal labor laws. (Introduced as S. 
887, H. R. 4757 and H. R. 5267. The Department has agreed to minor changes 
in these bills recommended by the Department of Justice. ) 
B. Increase in United States contribution to ILO 

Would raise the present $1,750,000 ceiling on the annual United States contribu- 
tion to the International Labor Organization to $3 million. (Introduced as 
Senate Joint Resolution 73 and passed by the Senate with amendment fixing 
ceiling at $2 million.) 
C. Grant-in-aid occupational safety program 


Would provide for financial assisiance to State labor departments in carrying 
out occupational safety programs. (Introduced as 8S. 815 and H. R. 6045.) 


Estimated costs of new legislation’ 
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sae — are on annual basis for 1st full year of operation after enactment. 
Saving. 


Mr. Focarty. Have you had any other ideas regarding legislation 
that might be proposed to Congress, since you have made these recom- 
mendations ? 

Secretary Mircuett. No. Our total recommendations are before 
Congress now. Every one of our recommendations, the new ones of 
this year and the ones that were presented last session, are still before 
Congress. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not anticipate any new ones since you made 
this decision. 

Secretary Mrrenetu. No. 


POSSIBLE REVISION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. Since this budget has been prepared are there any 
areas a the budget that you think should be changed one way or the 
other ¢ 

Secretary Mircwe... It is very likely, as I said in my statement, 
that there will have to be revisions upward in certain of the allocations 
such as the veterans’ unemployment compensation, that particularly, 
for which is now requested $19 million. As you know, this program is 
one that is theoretically fading out. I believe that veterans who are 
in the Service as of February 1955, are eligible for unemployment 
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benefits and the statute carries through 1960. Due to the more than 
usual unemployment which we are experiencing, we believe there may 
be more money required than the $19 million. That is the only one 
we would change. 

Mr. Focarty. That is the only one you think might go up. 

Secretary Mircnery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. Are there any places in this budget that you have 
presented to us this morning that you think can be cut? 

Secretary Mrrcnext. No, sir. Mr. Dodson points out the amount 
requested for unemployment benefits for Federal workers, might possi- 
bly be changed, but it is doubtful. 

There are no places that we know of that the budget can be appro- 
priately cut. 

Mr. Focsarty. There is no recommendation that you want to make 
in the way of cutting any item that you have presented here this 
morning ? 

Secretary Mircuett. None whatsover. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not think they should be cut. 

Secretary Mircuety. That is right; I do not believe they should be 
cut. 

Mr. Focarry. That is about as definite a statement as a person can 
make, I guess. 

We will recess until 1:30. 

Mr. Focarry. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Denon ? 


LEGISLATION TO HELP OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, about, these 
older workers. I am very interested in that. I find as long as men 
belong to a union or they have been in a factory for a number of years 
and that factory stays in business they keep their position or employ- 
ment. When they run into trouble is when the employer they work 
for for a number of years goes out of business. 

I appreciate what you are doing with education but I think some- 
thing more has to be done. Last year on my television program I 
showed books this high [indicating] that came from your Department 
and Health, Education, and Welfare on this question. But education 
doesn’t seem to be solving the problem. I have a bill making it an 
unfair labor practice to discriminate against a man on account of 
his age. 

Why isn’t that practical? I heard you say it wouldn’t be practical. 
Why couldn’t we deal with this question as we do child labor? They 
tell me they have a law like mine in Massachutetts and they have less of 
the problem of employing older workers there than any place else. 

Secretary Mrrcrert. Mr. Denton, we have not pushed this specific 
proposal to a great degree. My first reaction is that employers hire 
people based upon certain st: andards for employment. The deter- 
mination of whether or not a person can fill the job is essentially that 
of the employer’s. I can see if it were made an unfair labor practice 
to discriminate because of age, that that would be very, very difficult 
to prove that that itself was the reason for turning down a particular 
individual. 
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Mr. Denton. If a man wasn’t physically able that would be a 
different question. 

Secretary Mircneti. There again many employers have, as a matter 
of policy, hired physically handicapped people, and made provision 
for the physically handicapped people. The question I would have 
would be the practicality of the determination that a rejection of an 
employee at the hiring point was due solely—and that is what you 
would have to prove—solely to age. 

Mr. Denton. We know that companies do have that policy. Some 
companies do have that policy, of not hiring older workers. It would 
seem to me that this policy of not employing older workers is no dif- 
ferent than discrimimation on account of race. 

Secretary Mircuetn. Even there we have not gone so far in legisla- 
tion as to include as an unfair labor practice discrimination because 
of race. 

Mr. Denton. There has been a lot of talk about it ? 

Secretary Mircue.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Have you ever made a cheek of it to see how it works 
in Massachusetts? 

Secretary Mrrconett. No, we have not. I don’t know what the 
Massachusetts law is in that respect. We will check into it. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Denton. One other thing here, grants to States. That is for 
administering the unemployment insurance law, and also for Employ- 
ment Service? 

Secretary Mircnety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Does it cover anything else? 

Secretary Mircrer.. Those are the two main ones. The employ- 
ment security program divides itself into the two. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. Denton. What is going to happen to these unemployed when 
this unemployment insurance runs out? It generally runs 26 weeks, 

Secretary Mrrcnetn. It varies. That is the usual. 

Mr. Denon. In the Community I live in, these 26 weeks are about 
up. What are those people going to do? 

Secretary Mircnen.. At the moment, with the maximum duration 
being 26 weeks and the benefits being exhausted, the recourse is to 
fall back on savings, or hopefully find another job. Naturally, we 
are concerned about that problem. 

Mr. Denton. A man was in my office just last week and he told me 
about the lineup in front of the township trustee’s office, getting poor 
relief. It seems to me that is a kind of a heartless way for us to deal 
with that problem, and that we have nothing better in place of it. 

Secretary Mrrcnriu. Mr. Denton, as I said this morning, we have 
pockets of unemployment which are of concern. We are in what 
some of the economists cal] a cyclical adjustment of the economy. You 
must remember that in spite of the last figure we have of 31% million 
unemployed, which is probably larger now, that we still have millions 
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and millions of people employed. As I said earlier, I think this ad- 


justment will take care of it. 

Mr. Denton. A lot of people are working 2 and 3 days a week. 

Secretary Mrronexy. The reduction in the workweek, which has 
taken place in the last year from 41 to 39.3 in December 1957, would 
not ie te that there are great numbers of people working on the 
3-day week, or else the workweek certainly would be much lower 
than it is. 

Mr. Denton. I don’t know where those figures came from. 

Secretary Mrrcneti. These are the average weekly hours in manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. Denton. I know that in the district I represent the problem 
that everybody talked about, was the unemployment problem. And 
it was getting worse. It was very bad a year ago, in the western part 
of the district. It wasn’t in the eastern part of the district. Now it 
is in both. And every place I went, that is what they talked about. 
I came down to Washington and everybody was employed here and 
they seemed very surprised, a lot of people I talked to, that unem- 
ployment was a problem. 

I was interested in what you said about steps the Government is 
taking to alleviate this situation, and that is defense work and road- 
building. I live in a community that has very little defense work, a 
town of over a hundred thousand, and they are not on the Interstate 
Highway System. The State I am in is at the next to bottom with 
road work. We have none at home at all. I don’t see where we are 
getting much relief out of this situation. 


DISTRESSEED AREA BILL 


I had a bill in for 2 or 3 years to help distressed areas. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. The administration has a bill, in too. 

Mr. Denton. We never got much help in getting it through. I 
think you know what happened on the floor 2 years ago on that, when 
we couldn’t get it through. It seems to me that that offers some relief. 
It does provide that defense work would be channeled to distress 
areas, that the Government would assist in loans to industry and for 
public works, and for carrying on a vocational and rehabilitation 
xrogram. It seems to me that that does offer some relief. But we 
acon got much help in getting it through. 

Secretary Mircueiyi. The administration’s bill was presented last 
year, in the last session of Congress, and it was presented at this 
session, I believe. Certainly it would be helpful, such a bill as I know 
it to be, in meeting the problem of some of these distressed areas. 

Mr. Denton. About a vear ago the bill had passed the Senate, and 
it came over to the House. Of course we took it up at the last min- 
ute. We tried to get agreement by agreeing to accept the President’s 
bill. We couldn’t get agreement from certain sources on that. It 
seems to me that bill offers a lot of hope for the distress areas at this 
time. 

ENFORCEMENT OF WAGE & HOUR LAW IN RECESSION 


As to the wage and hour law, don’t you find it is a harder law to 
enforce when we have a good deal of unemployment? 

Secretary Mrrcnriv. T am not aware of any direct correlation be- 
tween unemployment and the enforcement, though there may be. 
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Mr. Denton. It is this problem: A good many employers are 
having a much harder time than they had otherwise, for that reason 
they are anxious to employ cheaper labor, and there is a great supply 
of labor and they can hire labor cheaper than they could otherwise. 

I know during the last depression that wages fell tremendously. It 
seems to me that you are going to have more of a problem in enforcing 
the wage-and-hour law with this unemployment, than you had be- 
fore, and that steps ought to be taken to combat that problem. 

Secretary Mircne.y. Of course, as I pointed out, we have over 400 
more people in Wage and Hour this past year than we had in 1955. 

Mr. Denton. But you are cutting that program down. 

Secretary Mrrcuety. By very little. We are asking, in 1958, for 
$10,600,000, and this year we are asking for $10,500,000, which is the 
reduction of 42 positions. 

Mr. Denton. How much did the Budget Bureau cut that? 

Mr. Focarry. The Budget Bureau cut it $100,000. 

Secretary Mircuetu. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. The point I tried to make at the time we discussed 
this is that back in 1951 you asked for more money then you are asking 
this year, and you also had four hundred-odd more employees in 1951 
than you are asking for this year. 

Secretary Mircuett. Yes. May I point out that in 

Mr. Focarry. And you have more business establishments to cover 
now than you had in 1951. 

Secretary Mircney. If you recall the minimum wage was adjusted 
upward from 45 cents to 75 cents at that time. The Department at that 
time asked for an increase of a little less than 600 people—570 people 
in 1951—to meet the problem of the introduction of a very drastic 
increase in the minimum wage from 45 to 75 cents. 

The same thing happened, as I pointed out, in 1955 when we in- 
creased our budget and Congress agreed, and again in 1956 and 1957. 
I was comparing, because we have installed the $1 minimum wage now, 
I was comparing our force of approximately 1,400 people which we 
will have in fiscal 1959 if Congress grants our request, as against 1,016 
people in fiscal 1955. The hump of getting the dollar minimum wage 
installed is over. It is installed and we have now an additional 400 
people on the rolls whom we did not have in 1955, who are proficient 
and experienced and who we feel can meet the requirements of enforc- 
ing the law. 

Mr. Denon. When you asked for this $10,600,000 from the Budget, 
you justified that request, didn’t you? 

Secretary Mircuetyi. We think we did. 

Mr. Denton. You wouldn’t have asked for it if you didn’t think 
you needed it? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Why did the Budget cut it? 

Secretary Mrrcnet.. In terms of the total administration budget, 
this was a cut which we agreed to. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think Mr. Denton made a very excellent point. 
With the high rate of unemployment that we are experiencing now, 
certainly the violations are going to be higher and there are going to 
be more business concerns in violation. I don’t think there is any 
question at all about that, whether you have any past experience to 
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work out the direct correlation there is, or not. It is an excellent point. 
I don’t think there is any question in anybody’s mind that the workload 
is going to be higher in the enforcement of the wage-and-hour pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act when we have a higher un- 
em ploy ment rate than it would be if we had a lower rate. 

Secretary Mircuert. May I point this out, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is money which we are asking for fiscal 1959, which runs from July 
of calendar year 1958 to June of calendar ye ar 1959. I wouldn’t base 
judgments on unemployment for that period on the basis of the un- 
employment load now. 

Mr. — arty. No, but it will be higher than it was for the Jast 
fiscal yea 

Secretary Mirowen.. If you wil] recall, we do not anticipate that 
our insured unemployment is going to be any higher, We are basing 
our whole a of Employment Security requests on an average of 
2 million for fiscal 1959, which was the average for fiscal 1958, except 
we are starting in fiscal 1959 with higher numbers than we started fiscal 
1958, and we expect it to go down. 

Mr. Denton. Don’t you think that you ought to have some plans, 
though? Suppose this employment doesn’t pick up. And suppose 
it gets worse instead of better? Don’t you think you ought to have 
some plans to cope with it ? 

Secretary Mrrcneti. Mr. Denton, I am sure that, if the employment 
situation gets worse, that we will be in here for supplementary ap- 
propriations for both the grants to States for administrative purposes 
in administering the unemployment i insurance law 

Mr, Denton. I remember the ast recession we had—1954, I be- 
lieve—in my State they got 2 or 3 months behind in paying out those 
unemployment checks. I hope that doesn’t happen again; that we 
will be current on that. Because a man who is unemploy ed now needs 
that money now. It is good to have that money paid promptly. 

Secretary MircHe tt. “I am cert tainly amazed to hear that in any 
States they were 2 or 3 months behind in payments. 

Mr. Denton. Maybe I have my time too long; it was several weeks, 
anyway. It wasa long time, Maybe it was a month or two. But it 
seemed to me a long time, looking back at it. 





COLLECTIONS OF BACK WAGES BY WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Getting back to the wage-and-hour law, as I remember, when the 
Solicitor comes up here, and when the Wage and Hour Division comes 
up, they tell us that the »y bring more money into the Treasury and 
collect more money than we pay out. Am [right or not? 

Secretary Mircnett.. I do not know. 

Mr. Donson. They do not bring more money into the Treasury. 

Mr. Denton. They collect more money for the men than is ap- 
propriated for that agency. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes; they find due more back wages for the employees 
than the amount of appropriation requested. 


USE OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. Let me ask you; $200,000 is paid to the Solicitor from 
the highway trust fund, and then, under “Mexican labor,” $910,600 is 
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going to be paid out of that revolving fund to take care of the Mexican- 
labor law. In either one of those cases, do you think that we have 
legal authority to provide that in the appropriation bill? 

Secretary Mircueiyi. On the highway trust fund, that is true; I 
think there was a debate on the floor of the House, when the highway 
bill was first introduced, on this point and Congress decided that the 
funds that were required by the Department of Labor for the determi- 
nation of the prevailing rate, road program, should come out of the 
trust fund. 

Mr. Denon. Is it your opinion we should provide in this bill that 
$200,000 comes out of the highway trust fund to be paid the Solicitor ? 

Secretary Mircuetu. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Denton. And it will not be subject to a point of order? 

Secretary Mrrcnett. No, sir. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Denton. Did you have an opinion on that last year; do you 
know ? 

Secretary Mircuety. I had the Solicitor’s opinion. 


MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr, Denton. What about the Mexican labor? Do you think you 
need legislation on that’? 

Secretary Mircneni. Mexican labor, revolving fund, I am told is in 
a different category, and could be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Denton. Let me ask you—I am glad that you have that trans- 
fer of $900,000 some—but how can you justify the Government 
spending $1,339,000 to recruit Mexican labor when we have so many 
people unemployed in this country? Secondly, if that labor can be 
Justified in any way, shape. or form, why should not the man: who 
uses that labor pay all that expense, and why should any of it be 
charged to the taxpayers generally ¢ 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. On the first point, this is a question of geog- 
raphy and ability to do the job, and adaptability to the conditions 
that exist on the job, rates of pay. 

Mr. Denton. Yes have to pay the prevailing wages. 

Secretary Mircnern. Yes, sir; the prevailing wages that exist in 
the area where the farm labor is being used. I think you would 
find in the area where the majority of these farm laborers, Mexicans, 
are being used, that domestic labor is not available. As a matter of 
fact, we are not empowered to certify the use of Mexicans when there 
is available domestic labor. If we are certifying the use of Mexicans 
when there is existing available labor, we are not complying with 
the statute. 


BACKGROUND OF COST DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Denton. We will say this is all true. Why should I have to 
pay for recruiting that labor, and why shouldn’t the man who uses 
them pay the bill? 

Secretary Mrrcneti. The purpose of our request is to get at that 
point to a greater extent than we have, so that the man who uses it 
pays more of the bill. 
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Mr. Denton. I am glad you are going that far. But why don’t 
you go all the way and require him to pay the whole bill? 

Secretary Mircrett. Because Congress has set this program up by 
statute, and to the extent that we see feasible, we are now proposing 
that the user be billed. 
~ Mr. Denton. That $910,000, say, is contrary to what Congress pro- 
vided, and you are recommending that that be paid out of the revolv- 
ing fund. Why not go all the way and provide that it all be paid? 

Secretary Mircneti. The problem of enforcement, which is one of 
the major costs in the $1,339,000 which you mentioned, this is a matter 
of enforcing the law which the Congress has directed that we do. 
There are the expenses of our Washington office, there are the expenses 
of determining what the prevailing wage is and what the availability 
of domestic labor is. 

Mr. Denton. You are right there. What justification is there for 
me paying that bill and not the man who uses the labor ? 

Secretary Mrrcuett. Apparently as a matter of public policy Con- 
gress has decided otherwise. 

Mr. Denton. Congress decided that the $910,000 should be paid by 
the taxpayers. too. 

Secretary Mircurty. Yes, to some extent. But this $910,000 is 
_ Mr. Denton. That ismy point. What is the difference between the 
$910,000 and the larger sum of $1,300,000 plus ? 

Secretary Mircuetyi. The $910,000 is for personnel that can be di- 
rectly attributable to the fact that users want these Mexicans. The 
rest of it is of a general nature such as enforcement. It is conceivable, 
for example, that if you try to assess the charge of enforcement against 
the users, that you may get the argument that there is no need for 
enforcement. 

Frarikly, my only concern as Secretary of Labor, or my major con- 
cern, is the working conditions and the wages of the American worker. 
This program is one that I would like to see constantly diminished 
unless it is demonstrated that our agricultural segment of our popula- 
tion needs it. 

Mr. Denton. You don’t like the program any better than some of 
the rest of us? 

Secretary Mrrcneny. No. 

Mr. Denton. You don’t like it any better than the rest of us? 

Secretary Mrrconetx. No; if it interferes with the welfare of the 
American worker. Let me put it very succinctly. We shouldn’t use 


one single Mexican if we have American labor available to perform the 
service required. 





AVAILABILITY OF AMERICAN WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. And you don’t think that anybody out of the 4 million 
unemployed, which is an assumption, could do that type of work ? 

Secretary Mrrcnerx. Undoubtedly there will be a greater avail- 
ability of American workers for this purpose this summer than there 
may have been in the past because of unemployment. But the unem- 
ployment may not be in the areas where the Mexicans are used. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 
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EMPLOYMENT FIGURES FOR 1956 AND 1957 


Mr. Marswaty. Mr. Secretary, we were talking a moment ago about 
employment figures. Do you have figures that show how many people 
are employed as of January 1 of this year as compared with Janu- 
ary 1 ofa year ago? 

Secretary Mircueny. Here is the year eycle, Mr. Marshall. As of 
January 1957—that is a year ago—we had 62,578,000 total civilian em- 
ployment. As of December 1957, which is the last figure we have, 
It is 64,396,000. 

I can give you the unemployment figures for comparable times if 
you want. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We have the difference between January and De- 
cember. 

Secretary Mircuetx. That is why these things are not comparable, 
because you have to get the seasonal aspect. 

Mr. Marswatn. So that wouldn’t give quite the picture. Do you 
have it for December of 1956? 

Secretary Mrrcneitt. Yes, we do. December 1956 was 64,550,000; 
December 1957, 64,396,000. There is only a difference of 150,000 there. 

Mr. Marsuate. People who are working short weeks are employed 
on the basis of Bureau figures? 

Secretary Mrrcnetyu. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsnaty. You would have no way of determining how many 
people might be working short weeks as compared with a year ago? 

Secretary Mrrcnets. No, sir. These are census figures. And the 
only indication we would have would be the average weekly hours of 
manufacturing, and the average weekly earnings, which would give 
some indication of what those short weeks would have on the average, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND WAGES DECEMBER 1956 AND 1957 


For example, December 1957 the average weekly hours in manufae- 
turing were 39.3, and December 1956, which is a year before, they 
were 41.0. The average weekly earnings of production workers in 
manufact turing, earnings this is, now, in December of 1957, was $82.92, 
and in December 1956—that corresponds to the 39.3 wor kweek—and 
in December 1956 it was $84.05. So you see there is a reduction in the 
earnings, but it is not such a reduction as to indicate either in earnings 
or in hours that there are great numbers of people on a short workweek. 

Mr. MarsHauu. In my own particular district there seemed to be a 
tendency for people to work shorter weeks during January. We have 
heard about layoffs and extending of the workload. 
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STEEL INVENTORIES 


Part of the problem in our area goes back to steel. It wasn’t very 
long ago that we had a terrific shortage of steel. Now the situation 
seems to have developed somewhat differently since the companies up 
in that area are concerned about there being such a supply of steel that 
it. begins to back up in the yards. Do you know what the situation 
is regarding stocks of steel ? 

Secretary Mircue.z. Inventory of steel ? 

Mr. Marsnatu. Yes. 

Secretary Mrrcuer.t. No, I do not. I do know that the inventory 
capacity is very much under total capacity, production is very much 
under total capacity. As to what the inventories of steel are, I don’t 
know. I have no figures. 


OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT FOR FARMERS 


Mr. Marsuatu. We have another problem that faces us in my dis- 
trict. We had quite a lot of sentiment expressed about the fact that 
there are great opportunities for off-farm employment. 

Mr. Secretary, your figures don’t show that there are great oppor- 
tunities for people to work off the farms in industry, according to 
these figures. 

Secretary Mircneii. How do you draw that conclusion, sir? 

Mr. MarsHau. I beg your pardon! 

Secretary MrrcoHe.. “I don’t understand how you draw that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Marsa. The people have been informed that there are great 
opportunities to do work in industry, off the farm—we call it off-the- 
farm employment. We know that the agricultural situation is a 
tight one at the present time, and the suggestion has been made that 
these people could find ways of bettering their opportunities with off- 
the-farm employment, meaning that they might move into industry. 
Where would these opportunities exist ? 

Secretary Mrrcneiyi. Of course those opportunities become less as 
you have greater unemployment. But I might point out there are 
still 64 million or more people employed in this country, and there are 
still opportunities for employment. In December 64,396,000 people 
were employed. 

True, it is probably more difficult for persons seeking off-the-farm 
employment at a time when unemployment may be high, but I didn’t 
quite understand that you could draw the parallel. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Your figures don’t show that you are in a position 
at the present time where industry and labor could absorb a lot of 
outside workers. 

Secretary Mrrcuetyi. Well, our work force is growing yearly, and 
those people are being absorbed in our work force. In some cases, not 
this year but previous years, there were a million people. I don’t quite 
understand the points you are trying to make. Certainly as a gen- 
erality if there is a slackening of business and if there is undue unem- 
ployment, I will agree with you that it makes it more difficult for a 
farmer or anyone working on the farm to get off-the-farm employ- 
ment, just the same as it makes it more difficult for anyone first coming 
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into the labor market to get a job in an industrial area if there is 
any undue unemployment. 


And to the extent that the economy is in an adjustment that makes 
it more difficult. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Using these 2 figures, maybe, I don’t make my 
point ex ent clear, using these 2 figures as of January 64,550,000-——— 

Secretary Miroweny. That is December 1956. 


EXPANSION OF LABOR FORCE 


Mr. Marsuauu, That is right. And in December 1957, 64,396,000, 
which means 154,000 less jobs in 1957 than there were in 1956, it 
wouldn’t appear that there would be, on the basis of those figures, any 
great expansion of a market for labor. 

Secretary Mrrcneuy. The labor force, you have to bear that in mind, 
too, the labor force from December 1956—the labor force, including 
the Armed Forces—was 69,855,000, December 1956, and in December 

1957 it was 70,458,000, which is an increase of only about 600,000. 

Mr. Marsuauy. W hen you refer to the labor force do you include the 
people in the armed services and also the total unemployed ? 

Secretary Mrrcwety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsa. So that as you have increase in unemployment your 
figure of available labor source goes up, but it still doesn’t help as far 
as the jobs are concerned because the Rest figures are used, the figures 
of actual job opportunities. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. The first figures I used were people employed. 
And the second figure was the total labor force as to people which in- 
cludes employed, Armed For ces, and unemployed. 

Mr. Marsuaty. You will have a normal replacement that comes 
from somewhere to replace those who retire. 

Secretary MitcHeii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatt. What I was thinking about is over and above what 
that normal increase would be, as to how many job opportunities there 
would be such an additional increase, such as people from farms. The 
job opportunities are less than they were! 

Secretary Mrrcuet.. Certainly the job opportunities are less today 
than they were a year ago. But not so sn less as to create the im- 

ression that we are in a serious business decline or a serious recession, 
ae -ause I don’t believe we are. 

Mr. Marsnauu. As Secretary of Labor, you wouldn’t say that the 
employment situation was so rosy that people reyes to give up their 
farming opportunities to move into labor an find a job? 

Secret tary Mrrowett. As Secretary of Labor I am concerned with 
employ ment. I am also concerned with unemployment. As to the 
farm problem, I must confess that I am not an expert on it as to what 
should be done with the farm community or with the small farmer 
or the large farmer. I would not care to comment because I don’t 
a enough about it. 

I do know that for whatever services we have that will help the 
farmer, or the farm laborer, we want to perform those services. But 


as to the economy of the agricultural segment of our population, I am 
not expert 1n it. 
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Mr. Marsuaty. I am sure you do, and perhaps I shouldn’t have put 
the farmer into my question. But what I might say is that as 
Secretary of Labor you don’t see any rosy opportunity for increasing 
the employment up to the point of taking care of more than 70 million 
that you have in the labor force now. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Secretary Mrrcnei. At this point I should say, Mr. Marshall, that 
I wouldn’t want you to get the impression that I would advocate in 
this country that we should see to it that every one of the 70 million 
people is employed all at the same time, because with the freedom 
of choice that workers should have and do have in this country, you 
will always have a degree of unemployment because workers should 
be free to move, to choose to work or not work as they see fit, and it 
is only in a dictatorship country that you have what we call full, 
complete employment. 

Even in the war, World War II, when you had a work force of 
50 million people, which is considerably less than the work force 
today, you always had unemployment ranging anywhere from 800,000 
to 1,200,000 people. That was at a time, if you recall, when anyone 
wo wanted a job could get one without any question. But there is 
always a segment of our population that moves. 

One other point. When we talk about 314 million people unem- 
ployed, that does not necessarily mean that these are the same 314 
million people month in and month out. That figure comes from 
voluntary retirements; people are getting jobs, people are newly com- 
ing into the labor force. The thing that concerns us in unemployment 
is the numbers, the numbers that come into the labor force, and what 
one might call the hard core of unemployment where people remain 
unemployed involuntarily. Those are the people we would be con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. MarsHauu. In their deliberations does the Labor Department 
have any figure that they might use as a normal figure of unem- 
ployment ? 

Secretary Mircuern. Always the figure of unemployment depends 
on the work force. So your best judge is a percentage of the work 
force rather than numbers. When you get into 4 percent, 3.5 percent 
of the work force, you are in a pretty normal situation of inflow and 
outflow and people working. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We were talking also a moment ago about wages 
and hours. How far back are your oldest violation cases on wages 
and hours? I am not talking about the whole backlog, but the oldest 
cases that you have pending? 

Secretary Mrrcuetn. The Wage and Hour Administrator or Solici- 
tor can probably give you those figures when he appears before you. 
I don’t have them before me now. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I will go over that with the Solicitor. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


In your statement you talk about the $230,000, which is requested 
for the international labor activities; how is this money used ? 
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Secretary Mircuety. It is proposed to be used for the creation of 
new jobs, which will involve establishing area specialists, and general 
improvement of our International Labor Organization activity. We 
are requesting 6 additional positions totaling $44,690. The rest of the 
increase $5,400 is for retirement and certain other nonlabor costs. We 
have felt for some time that the activities of the Government and the 
Department could be strengthened if we were more adequately staffed 
to take care of our ILO responsibilities. We believe the ILO is be- 
coming increasingly more important in national-farm earnings and 
we should spend more time and effort in maintaining that. We feel 
the need for additional money. 

Mr. Marsuauty. When you work on improvement of the labor 
organization activities, what is your goa] in that work? What are 
you trying to do? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. The International Labor Organization, as you 
know, is a tripartite organization representing 70 countries. It is 
unique because it is the only international organization in which the 
governments, the employers and the workers of the 70 countries meet 
and belong to. In recent years it is my belief that the work of that 
organization has become more important because the Russians have, by 
virtue of their membership in the U. N. elected to ask for and get a 
seat from the International Labor Organization conferences. Here is 
an area where if we don’t put our best foot forward, if we don’t ap- 
proach our meetings in the ILO with the best kind of knowledge we 
eae have, then we will permit the Russians to make greater 
propaganda of their position in the ILO than they have. 

This is partly the reason for the six positions—we believe that we 
need to have more information with regard to labor in some of the 
other countries of the world, so that we can better perform our job 
in the ILO. 

This gets down, really, Mr. Marshall, to whether one considers the 
International Labor Organization a vital, important, international 
body. I happen to believe that it is. There are many people who 
believe otherwise. 


EMPLOYERS PARTICIPATION 


The employers in this country have had for several years some 
question as to whether or not the ILO served the purposes of the 
United States Government. I think that some of their questions in 
recent several years have been satisfied because they have elected to 
remain in the ILO. There was a point a year and a half ago where 
there was some question as to whether the United ‘States employers 
would remain in the ILO. They have elected to remain, and I think 
that they are beginning to see that it is to the advantage of the United 
States Government and the United States employers and to the United 
States workers for us to participate to a greater degree in the ILO than 
we have before. Of course this is the reason for our request. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Would you be attempting to work in this organiza- 
tion so that labor in competitive countries would be on a little more 
of a par with American labor? 

Secretary Mircuety. That is one of our purposes, of course. One of 
the major purposes is to bring up the standard of wages and working 
conditions in other countries of the world, which in turn would help 
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the competitive position of the American manufacturer and the 
American worker. 

It is a slow process. It isn’t anything that can be done overnight. 
But that is one of the primary objectives of the ILO. 

I might say this, that the whole emphasis in the ILO, due partly to 
the United States Government’s efforts, has been directed now toward 
technical assistance and helping some of the less developed countries 
of the world to improve their methods and improve their working 
conditions. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET 


Mr. Marsuaui. Mr. yt I took a trip this fall. I went down 
into South America. I didn’t visit one country that wasn’t crying 
for American industrial commodities. And the reason that none of 
those countries can get the products from the United States is that 
their dollars are so short in the countries we visited that they have no 
way of doing that. And one of the reasons that they can’t get Ameri- 
can industrial commodities is because their wage return is so low. I 
went down thinking that there might be a good market developed for 
agricultural commodities. I am a farmer and I am interested in the 
farmer. Much to my amazement I didn’t see many places where I 
thought that we w ould dev oe much of a trade for agricultural com- 
modities. But the market that exists there, for industrial commodi- 
ties, is almost beyond one’s comprehension. This country could be 
kept so busy with people supplying those goods, industrial goods, that 
we just couldn’t keep up with it. But one of the big problems that 
they have in those countries is to get. a wage rate that will give those 
workers enough of a return in ‘order that they can purchase the 
American industrial commodities. And I hope that ILO is doin 
that kind of work; if they are doing nothing more than that, 
am for it. 

Secretary Mircuety. That is one of the major objectives. I couldn’t 
agree with you more heartily that the possibilities for American 
merchandise overseas is tremendous if we, by different forums of ILO 
and other mutual aid and mutual trade, can bring up the level of 
earnings of the workers of the rest of the world, we will open up un- 
told markets for our own people. 


EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Marsuau. We have had some rather unfavorable comment out 
our way concerning the employment of some of our American Indians. 
What responsibility does the Department of Labor have in connection 
with the working conditions of the American Indian in industry ? 

Secretary Mrrcuetu. None as distinguished from any other segment 
of our population. We have State employment services. If it is 
working conditions, for any segment of the population, on safety or 
anything else, in some instances it belongs to the State. I don’t know 
specifically what you are referring to, “but we do not have special 
statutory responsibility for the employment of Indians as such. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do you have authority under law so that you can 
look into the living conditions of Mexican migrant labor? 

Secretary Mrrcuet. Yes, sir. 
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Mr.MarsHatut. You can assist them on their housing standards. 

Secretary Mircuet.. Right. That is by law. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That is by law? 

Secretary Mircuety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatu. But there is nothing in the law that would provide 
any authority to you that you can use the same yardstick in taking 
care of the American Indian? 

Secretary Mircuety. Not in the Department of Labor; no, sir. 


NUMBER COLLECTING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Secretary, can you give us any information as to 
what proportion of the unemployed are going on unemployment com- 
pensation ¢ 

Secretary Mircnety. The latest figures that we have are for De- 
cember 1957. There were 3,374,000 people according to the Census 
Bureau estimate, unemployed in December 1957. At that time there 
were 2,206,000 people drawing unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Taser. Could you give us the figures, say, for the last of No- 
vember and the last of October? 

Secretary Mircueni. I can give you the figures for November. 
The unemployment figure, according to the Census vp was 
3,188,000 in November. At that time, in the month of November, 
there were 1,623,000 people drawing unemployment compensation. 
In October there were 2,508,000 people unemployed, according to the 
Census Bureau, and there were 1,314,000 people drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr. Taser. What were the figures for a year ago? 

Secretary Mrrcuet.. A year ago? 

Mr. Taser. For December, November, and October. 

Secretary Mrrcueiy. For December 1956 there were 2,479,000 un- 
employed; drawing unemploy —_ compensation there were 1,379,000. 

In November, unemploy ed, 2,463,000; drawing unemployment com- 
pensation, 1,090,000. 

Mr. Taner. And for October? 

Secretary Mircueix. I don’t have October for 1956. I just have 
December and November. I would have to get October. I don’t have 
it in this table. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING AND THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in your comments in 
regard to the Bureau of Apprentic eship and Training. You are sure 
in your own mind that that controversy between the vocational people 

and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has been solved ? 

Secretary Mrrcnei.. Mr. Laird, I am an eternal optimist. Based 
on what I have heard from Mr. O’Conneil, based on what I have heard 
from some of the people interested in vocational education, I think 
that it is. 

Mr. Larrp. I have been home during the past 4 months; I spent a 
lot of time in my congressional district, I want to say it isn’t solved 
from the standpoint of the people who are working in the vocational 
program in my State. 

Secretary Mrrcnens. Maybe they haven’t got the word yet. 
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Mr. Larrp. I got an entirely different story. As a matter of fact, 
several times at office hours these people came in and called on me to 
make their position clear. 

Secretary Mrrcnetu. Perhaps, Mr. Laird, one can only judge on 
the basis of what you find people telling you. We at the national level 
have this impression. It is conceivable that at the national level the 
vocational and education people are telling us one story and they have 
not corrected the impression they left a year ago with some of the 
people inthe States. I hope that 1s not so. 


EXPENDITURES DURING FIRST HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Larep. Mr. Secretary, do you have the expenditure rate for 
the first 6 months of 1958? Do you have those figures with you? 

eae Mircuett. Yes. We can put that in the record if you 
wish. 

Mr. Latrp. I would like to have that in the record if it is all right 
with you, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Foearry. Surely. 

Mr. Larrp. Could you prepare a line of figures that would also give 
us the information on the average level of employment? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. Do you mean full-time employment? The 
number of positions ? 

Mr. Latrp. Not the number of positions allowed but the average 
full-time employment ? 

Secretary Mrrcneity. Yes, we can give you that. We can give you 
the actual employment for the last 6 months of last year. We can 
give you actual employment as of December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Lar. That is the actual employment but not average ? 

Secretary Mrrcuett. No. We can give you the estimated average 
full-time employment for the first 6.months of 1958. 

Mr. Latrp. That is fine. 

Secretary Mrrcuretx. We will do that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


} | Estimated | 
Full-time Obligations average 





| Estimated 
Appropriation employment | July 1-Dec. full-time | obligations 
is of Dec. 31, 1957 employment | Jan. 1-June 
31,1957 | Jan.1-June | 30, 1958 
30, 1958 | 
amines —_ beet 
Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses 180 $783, 057 : 180 $696, 943 
Off if the Solicitor, salaries an Kpenses 310 1, 184, 436 313 | 1, 136, 564 
Bureau of Labor Standards, salaries and ex- | 
penses 111 | 506, 462 112 478, 535 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, j 
salaries and expenses 58 | 264, 2094 | 64 | 227, 706 
Bureau of Appre nticeship and Training, sal- | 
aries and ex i ns SES 469 | 1, 819, 990 484 1, 780, 010 
Bureau of Emp! oyment Security, salaries and | 
expemses __. whites i 726 | 3, 015, 986 | 740 | 2, 942, 014 
Grants to States 147, 333, 657 |.......--. .--| 145, 480, 343 
Unemployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees, Bureau of Employment Security - -_- Jul ¥ A Ee laccdardesesne 25, 002, 398 


Unemployment compensation for veterans, | 
Bureau of Employment Security 


penahibdied 7, 109, 724 
Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor, | 





Bureau of Employment Security 293 | 1, 184, 787 307 | 1, 065, 213 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, salaries | 

and expenses 439 | 1, 447, 193 | 453 1, 438, 207 
Bureau of Labor Statistic »s, Salaries and expen- | 

ses. 926 3, 628, 843 936 3, 571, 157 
Women’s Bure au, salaries and e xpenses. . 60 230, 240 61 231, 760 
Wage and Hour Div ision, salaries and expenses. 1, 369 5, 555, 950 1, 365 5, 044, 050 
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POLICY ON. IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOODS 


Mr. Larrp. Has the Department of Labor given consideration in 
the last year to the trade policies that are being carried on by our 
Government with respect to importation of foreign goods? 

Secretary Mircuetu. Yes, sir. We are a member of the Interde- 
partmental Committee which acts for the administration in reviewing 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission. To that extent and in 
that respect we are constantly engaged in review of the Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations. 

Mr. Latirp. Specifically, have you given any consideration to the 
effect of the importation of cheap wage rates from abroad into this 
country, in the form of manufactured products? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. I gather you mean the effect that cheap labor, 
cheap wage rates, have on prices for imported merchandise which is 
imported into this country ¢ 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Secretary Mrrcneti. Of course we are guided in our deliberations, 
interdepartmentally, by the Reciprocal Trade Act and by the Tariff 
Commission recommendations. Certainly wages have some effect on 


the prices that are charged. But I don’t quite understand precisely 
what you mean. 


PLYWOOD 


Mr. Larnp. I happen to be in an area where we have several commo- 
dities that are produced there that are affected by the importation of 
cheap wage rates from abroad, not only in the dairy industry but also 
in the handicraft industry and the hardwood-plywood industry. In 
the hardwood-plywood industry, for the amount of money that is paid 
in fringe benefits in my area in a day, the fringe-benefit payment per 
employee, you can hire a person in Japan for a 10-hour day. The 
hardwood plywood from Japan took 5 percent of the market back in 
1947. Last year, 47 percent of the market was taken by the Japanese 
hardwood plywood. And what you are really doing is importing 
cheap labor. It seems to me that we are importing cheap labor 
through a product. I think that this should be a concern of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Secretary Mrrcuety. It is the concern of the Department, Mr. 
Laird. We try to take the long wiew through ILO. I would hope 
that, in the total program which the administration presented, in in- 
ternational affairs, that Congress would bear this in mind. Part of 
it is the development of these standards of living of workers and people 
overseas. I think, though, that, from my point of view, we have to 
bear in mind what the total impact of the Reciprocal Trade Act is. 


RECIPROCAL BENEFITS 


It has been estimated, for example, that there are 444 million people 
employed in the United States in the manufacture and handling of ex- 
ports. Six months or a year ago, the nearest figure we could come to 
in the Department of Labor as to those people who might be directly 
affected by the importation of goods under the Reciprocal Trade Act 
was in the neighborhood of 100,000. This is nationaliy being appreci- 
ated; that, where a particular industry has been affected, it hurts. 
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But, in terms of our total world position, certainly, we are benefiting, 
in terms of employment, from our reciprocal- trade agreements. As 
Mr. Marshall pointed out, we really haven’t scratched the surface look- 
ing at the rest of the world, if we can raise purchases for our goods, 
as to the possibilities for the export business. 

I am aware of the plywood situation. Asa matter of fact, I was in 
Portland, Oreg., just a few weeks ago, and I met with a group of ply- 
wood manufacturers and union representatives in that industry who 
laid out for me the problem that exists because of the Japanese im- 
ports. This is a problem that has to be taken care of through our 


Tariff Commission, through our GATT negotiations, and the whole 
reciprocal-trade matter. 


WAGE RATE AS TARIFF CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Larrp. I was thinking of bringing up the living standards of 
the people of the world; if, in the establishment of our trade policies 
we gave recognition to wage rates being paid, it might have a good 
effect throughout the world. 

Secretary Mircnerzt. The only approach that we have been able to 
take so far on this matter, if we expect reciprocal benefits, was to get 
at the point where merchandise comes into this country made by 
workers who are being paid substandard wages in terms of the econ- 
omy of the country in which they live. That is as far as we have been 
able to get. With the Japanese, for example, some of the textiles, we 
have reached agreement with them on the limitation of imports, the 
abolition of imports where the imported article has been made by peo- 
ple working at substandard work wages in terms of Japanese wages. 
But that doesn’t hit at your problem. 

Mr. Latrp. No; that doesn’t, and I don’t think it hits at the problem 
of the Japanese labor, either. I don’t think that you are going to get 
them in a position where they can buy more goods by simply taking 
in cheap goods that are produced at these very low wages. You are 
not going to develop our markets this way. It seems that you are 
reciprocal i in only one direction. 

Secretary Mrrcuern. Certainly, I doubt that we are in a position 
to dictate to the Japanese or to any other country what wages they 
shall pay. 

Mr. Latrp. If we gave recognition in the establishing of base tariffs 
to wage rates being paid, certainly, there would be some incentive to 
those countries to pay a fair wage to their employees, thus raising 
their living standards and, perhaps, increasing our markets. 

Secretary Mircueii. I would doubt that you could, under the 
international agreements, get into that area. 

Mr. Focarry. The establishment of quotas would help. 

Mr. Larrep. Yes. I think you can give wage rates consideration in 
the establishment of quotas, too. 

Mr. Focarty. We have the same problem in New England with 
respect to textiles, jewelry, and rubber products from Japan. They 
are raising havoc with our industries. 

Mr. Laren. It is very difficult when you are talking with these 
people who are affected by this cheap- labor import and are out of 
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work or are, perhaps, working only 30 hours to adopt a friendly 
attitute. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any other questions? 

Do you have anything further to say, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Mircuenyi. I think not, Mr. Chairman, except to say 
that I appreciate very much this hearing, and I hope that Congress 
will see fit to grant us what we have asked for. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you. 


Monpay, Fesruary 3, 1958. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES P. MITCHELL, SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES T. O'CONNELL, UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 

J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


V. S&S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| | 





| 1957 actur 1058 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: | | 
1. Executive direction. - - a Sis MA ails heiical | $284, 687 | $346, 975 | $344, 100 
2. Program evaluation and coordination...-... aniseed 249, 260 | 256, 655 | 284, 04 
3. International labor affairs 159, 412 | 180, 000 | 230, 000 
4. Central information, personnel, library, and fiscal serv- | | 
TROE Loo phan <b as Sy ae eee ee — 616, 677 696, 370 | 697, 860 
| 
a J ctl ds Be ela ttaiatt 
Total obligations. -.........-.......-., Th wt 1, 310, 036 | 1, 480, 000 | 1, 556, 000 
| 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. ...............- racine a 
Unobligated balance no longer available_______.___- ; 206 | 
New obligational authority. .....-- vacasateasatiameait 1, 775, 000 | 1, 480, 000 1, 556, 000 


New obligational authority: 





} 
Appropriation ; z Sey | $1, 751, 000 $1, 480, 000 | $1, 556, 000 
Transferred (71 Stat. 181) from— | 
“Salaries and expenses,’’ Bureau of Labor Statistics 12, 000 | 
‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Wage and Hour Division_. -.} 12, 000 | SREY eye 
(i estpanstonpmeiatas = ao a ES 
Appropriation (adjusted) _- | 1,775,000} 1, 480, 000 1, 556, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


—_— 


Total number of permanent positions-_-_-_-_..............-...-- 171 180 192 





Average number of all employees... -.............---...---.-- 168 180 192 
Number of employees at end of year_...-.......---...-.---..- 171 180 192 
Average GS grade and salary--..-_...-.-...........-......--.-.|/}84 $6,422 8.3 $6,350 | 8.4 $6,402 
Average salary of ungraded positions._................-- wage $3, 931 $3, 931 $3, 931 








01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions -- -- $1, 143, 530 $1, 209, 910 





$1, 295, 710 
9, 163 

















ENO UE VIED So o6.0<0<<naccsedeenssduucckwens 5, 211 | 8, 860 
Total personal services._.......... ie ctascnpatads on 1, 148, 741 1, 218, 770 1, 304, 873 
OD Y Bee kan cl oun. cadaad EM etoawe 2amnd add icicles 24, 645 21, 800 26, 625 
03 Transportation of things --- i ecnaieba stad 2, 850 1, 000 1, 000 
04 Communication services..................-.--.--.---+--..| 21, 280 18, 850 | 18, 850 
05 Rents and utility services................... adnate cciidowkhne Diulew GY Bika na wucmenince 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_-- ticnid chaesnbotenmaneia 9, 273 5200 | 22, 71 
Cr Geer Camrecteal Gervicds..............~ sacscpecwtecenquen 72, 702 70, 110 79, 185 
Services performed by other agencies ............-.-..- 10, 985 11, 770 11, 77 
ek EE ON acne co ncgieswawcensecabucchigal 6, 734 3, 500 3, 500 
ee | ERR < fee res ape eter ne | 11, 318 3, 000 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....._..........._-. Ph sara. al 76, 000 84, 497 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_.-..................-.-- De asa isd bd ais. cccedesse 
ee ae Ch cod otiics siesta wey 
000 | 1, 556, 000 


Total obligations... ._.......__- 235 ates Bae 1, 310, 086 | 1, 480, 





Mr. Foeartry. The next item we will take up is the Office of the 
Secretary. Who will speak to that? 

Secretary Mircne.tu. Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. O’Connell, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. O’Conne tt. I do. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary covered completely the items for his 
own office. I would like to elaborate by reading this statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. O’Connetu. We are asking for 1959, $1,556,000 which repre- 
sents a net increase over 1958 of $76,000. As the Secretary pointed 
out in his testimony, there is an urgent need for the Department to 
undertake a program of developing plans and procedures of how it 
would operate in an emergency. Specifically we need to develop 
ways and means for the community and State employment security 
offices to function without the guidance of any other authority and to 
develop and perfect techniques to be used at all levels to test the 
feasibility of various production and manpower utilization programs. 
The Department’s own basic legislative authority requires that these 
functions be performed. For this purpose I will need someone to 
work full time in directing and coordinating the departmental ap- 
proach to this problem. The amount requested is $17,200 for this 
position and a clerk-stenographer. 

For Mr. Dodson’s office we are requesting 4 positions and $26,775, 
2 of which are the primary purpose of strengthening evaluation and 
supervision of the financial and departmental service operations of 
the Department. In addition this added staff would make it possible 
for Mr. Dodson to devote more time to his other functions. The other 
two new positions are for clerical assistance. 
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CONFERENCES 


In 1959 we need $29,375 to initiate a series of annual conferences 
of various groups in order that the emerging manpower and labor 
economic problems of the next decade can be presented and both 
advice and cooperation sought to improve the contribution which the 
Department and the Federal Government can make toward their 
solution. I believe that utilization of the knowledge, experience, and 
vision of specialists in various fields will be most helpful. This in- 
crease does not entail additional positions but will be used to defray 
costs of developmental material, the payment of travel expenses, and 
the preparation and reproduction of visual material. 


ILO 


For the international labor program we are asking an increase of 
$49,730 primarily to provide staff to shore up two areas which need 
strengthening. We are unable to keep up and to evaluate valuable 
information we get concerning the foreign worker and his attitudes 
toward United States policy and their execution and we must exert 
every effort to improve the quality of our participation in the ILO 
pee ram. This increase will provide for 6 additional positions and 
$49 730. 


EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT 


The last item of increase is mandatory ; $2,920 is needed to put on an 
annual basis the government’s contribution to the employee retire- 
ment fund. 

OFFICE RENTAL REDUCTION 


As we told you last year there is an item of $50,000 for office rentals 
which we no longer need and which is reflected as a decrease or partial 
offset against the increase requested. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that you may have. Mr. 
Wilkins and Mr. Dodson are here and can furnish more detail con- 
cerning the increases for their own activities. 


AMOUNT OF INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. We will put page 6 of the justification into the rec- 
ord. It shows that in 1958 you had $1,480,000 available, and in 1959 
you are asking for $1,556,000, which is $76,000 net increase after de- 
ducting $50,000 that is a nonrecurring item. So instead of $76,000 
there is an actual increase of $126,000. 
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(The page referred to follows: ) 


Summary of changes 











Tn AAeer I oi Se 2 ee ee $1, 480, 000 
TE Amemoniiation  DOGURGE pic 3 sii thew tgettism cntn eo dpi eeienipess 1, 556, 000 
re Pr I cen Dn crt higan apt haps aprrnn ca gp pe smegpinn msens eas +76, 000 
Increases : 
For direction and coordination of emergency programs: 
Sr i i a i ia $16, 135 
Extra day of pay__-_-_-- sa aaa his sasadalecenaiaraeaiiaiieetesdancnaainaeeaan 65 
PR NG oes ag pe eg debe ee sone 1, 000 
a 17, 200 
To establish an administrative office for centralized ac- 
tivities and to provide improved fiscal accounting 
controls: 
ee a ise cecseibetnetinesniaeni saci aec eta 24, 975 
en Ge Oe ey ne oe rw 134 
puleee Guanes SS Sh ee ee 1, 666 
- 26, 775 
For the international labor program: 
Oe RN a hc cocicsien are cgh Meare ictioesi ie Gabe ceiecacaciamaaie 44, 690 
I an ca een nan nasa ibaa eae iain: 2; 025 
orton (Oy G6 pi SN La es ee 104 
PRE IOIOE boo os bss oni cad te deed dice eens 2, 911 
- 49, 730 
For initiating annual conferences of the Secretary: 
Nomiahioive-I10 | DOMOOUS. 342 oe ecw ces 29, 375 29, 375 
For annualization of base retirement-___-__--_------ 2, 920 2, 920 
rat (EGO SeNi 3s 6 ss i tn os ste cee ee — 126, 000 
Decreases: Nonrecurring rental COR asicinis sntstnniede tas xs 50, 000 
TN SN ics coerce enon atrer doeintea tani nc eteed aigenanineantes beesastacanlioonicas 76, 000 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Fogarry. You are requesting an increase of 2 positions in your 
Office of the Under Secretary, 4 for Mr. Dodson, and 6 in the inter- 
national labor program. 

COORDINATOR 


Is this an Assistant Secretary that you are asking for, Mr. O’Connell? 

Mr. O’Connett. No,sir. A coordinator. 

Mr. Focarry. What would his salary be? 

Mr. O’ConneEtt. I think we would put it in as a grade 15. 

Mr. Foeartry. What is that? 

Mr. Hunson. $11,610. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think you can get a good coordinator for that 
money ? 

Mr. O’Connetu. I think we can do pretty well. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you need him for? 

Are the functions of the Department expanding to the point that you 
need help? 

Mr. O’Connettt. This is solely for the coordination of this business 
of, in essence, being prepared to carry on the departmental functions 
and to plan for them in the case of any defense emergency or any similar 
circumstance. 
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Mr. Focarry. Mr. Dodson, we have been treating you pretty well 
the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Dopson. You have given me positions at the working level. 

Mr. Focarry. You want four more positions now. What are they 
for? 

Mr. Dopson. These positions are closetohome. They concern me. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think you told us that before. 

Mr. Dopson. That is personally. W hen I took the position in the 
Secretary’s Office a number of years ago Sam Gompers, Jr., was former 
chief clerk and retired. Another gentleman who was special assistant 
tothe Secretary was a budget man. Sam Gompers had all this depart- 
mental service activity that came under him. So when I took the job, 
with Mr. Gomper’s retiring and the other person dying, I was given 
both jobs to do. 

Mr. Focarry. You have done pretty well at it. 

Mr. Donson. That is the trouble. I am wearing down, and there 
are some things that are not getting done that should be done. 

Mr. Foearry. For enn 

Mr. Dopson. While I am talking on the personal side I will say 
this: Over the number of years that Mr. Hudson and I—he is my as- 
sistant—we both lost 25 percent of our leave regularly, and there is 
plenty of overtime and night work we have, in the,Department, cen- 
tralized procurement, centralized office-management services, and we 
have a centralization of the auditing payroll and bookeeping work for 
the smaller bureaus. And we also run all the control accounts for all 
the bureaus. 

Formerly we used to get quite a bit of assistance from the General 
Accounting Office. We have had requests in to the General Accounting 
Office in connection with some accounting help that we feel we need 
forsometime. We haven't gotten it. So we feel that we need to have 
a departmental fiscal accountant. We have this revolving fund in 
the Mexican program. We also have the working capital “fund; we 
have these large appropriations; and we, from a departmental point 
of view, want to make sure we are using the most modern accounting 
records to reflect costs in keeping with the way we present our budget 
and the way we try to manage our business. 

Mr. Focarry. What are these four additional people going to do? 

Mr. Dopson. One of them would be a fiscal accountant. The other 
position would be to reestablish what was Sam Gompers’ old job of 
Chief Clerk in the Department. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the other two? 

Mr. Dopson. Clerical. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Wilkins, we haven’t heard from you today. Do 
you want to tell us about your request ? 


Mr. Winxrns. Yes, Mr.Chairman. Weare asking for six additional 
positions. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us what they are, and what they will be used for. 

Mr. Wirxins. Three are for area specialists. We now have one per- 
son who tries to look after the Middle East and Europe. We are 
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asking for an area specialist to cover the Latin American countries, 
the European countries, and the Far East. We are asking for 1 clerk 
to help these 3 persons. 

In connection with ILO itself, we are asking for 1 professional and 
1 clerk. 

As you probably know, last year the Departments of State, Labor, 
and Commerce have been cooperating in working, as far as ILO is 
concerned. This is additional responsibility on the Department of 
Labor, because we do all the administrative work in getting ready for 
this. 

I think what Mr. Marshall said a while ago about Latin America 
shows how important it is that we have someone who can analyze 
reports and dispatches which come from Latin America. And over 
and above what he said, about how important it was to increase the 
wages of the Latin American workers so that they will put the 
American workers in a competitive position with them, I think the 
bigger and larger question is the building up of better relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin American countries, because in ILO 
I have discovered in my brief 4 years that we are in a conflict between 
the Communist world and the democratic world, and I think it is very 
important that we be in a position to compete successfully with the 
Russians in the ILO. 

Latin American people have always been very friendly toward 
the United States. We have not made the success, in my judgment, 
with the Far Eastern countries, that we should have made. I think 
the most significant areas are the Far East, Middle East, and Africa, 
where the new nations are coming to the fore. We must be in a 
position to completely display to them that the democratic way of life 
is really the best way of life in the world, and we are in this contest. 

We are asking for these 4 jobs and 2 clerical workers. For areas 
specialist we are asking for grade 14 

Mr. Fogarty. I have been in favor of this program for some time, 
but it is difficult to get the Congress to be enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Witx1ns. We recognize it is a difficult area. 

Mr. Focartry. Has anything happened in the past year that will help 
justify my stand on the floor when these amendments are offered to cut 
your appropriation ? 

Mr. Wirxrns. I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that last year this com- 
mittee gave us $30,000, and the chairman of this committee made an 
excellent fight for it on the floor. I was up here, and $30,000 was 
turned down. 

There hasn’t been anything dramatic, when you ask that, that has 
happened at ILO, except a conference in 1956 did adopt a forced labor 
convention, outlawing forced labor all over the world. One of the 
things we have that is pressing us now is a question of discrimination 
in employment, which is a very serious question all over the world, 
for that matter. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have any conventions ever been held in Latin 
America ? 

Mr. Wirxrins. I don’t think any conventions of the ILO. We have 
had some industrial committee meetings in Latin America, but not 
ILO itself. 

Mr. Focarry. I only wish it were possible for this committee to 
attend one of these conventions in Geneva. We never have, yet. 
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Mr. Witx1ns. Each year we take two Members of- Congress as 
advisers. 

I think it would be a fine thing if the committee could go itself. 
Congressmen Bailey and McConnell went last June. The year before 
that we had two Senators. That is the way we have been alternating. 
We feel that the reason there is opposition to the ILO is because it 
isn’t so well known, and because in addition to that the employers of 
the United States have taken the position that the Secretary just de- 
scribed with reference to the ILO. And that position is based largely 
upon the fact that the employers do not look upon the Russian 
employers as other than anything other than additional representatives 
of the Russian Government. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is about right, too. 

Mr. Wiixrns. I think that is true. But we can’t overlook the fact 
that this is an international organization, and the Russians get into 
it because they are members of the United Nations, and under the 
constitution of the ILO any member of the United Nations can come 
into the ILO by making application. 

Mr. Foaarry. I always thought as long as the Russians were in 
it, that that was an additional reason why we should try to maintain 
our participation and not let them have the floor to themselves. 


Mr. Wixrns. I think it would be tragic if we left it, because they 
would take over. 


EMPLOYERS ATTITUDE TOWARD ILO 


Mr. O’Conneuwi. Mr. Chairman, I think that, as the Secretary in- 
dicated, one of the significant things over the past year is the changing 
attitude of the American employer. The last resolution of the NAM 
and the chamber, both, favored continuation of employer representa- 
tion at the ILO, which is a lot more positive than last year’s was when 
they were practically on the verge of pulling out. But they actually 
favor continuation. I think the change in attitude is quite significant. 

Mr. Larrp. Was that last year that they went along just to build 
on a temporary basis for a year? 

Mr. O’ConneEtt. That is right. This year they have recommended 
continuation without any limiting qualification of that kind. They 
do indicate that the approach should be studied, but they recommend 
continuation. 

Mr. MarsHati. Mr. Chairman, & few moments ago I rather un- 
wittingly got on the other side of the table, in supporting some of the 
appropriation items of this particular bill, such as ILO 

Mr. Foearry. That is good. 

Mr. MarsHauu. By some of the conversation that I made. 





WAGES AND MARKETS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Marsnaty. I do want. to again repeat and make this observation, 
that I saw some countries where they Jet tremendously rich resources, 
national resources, lie fallow, countries that we consider impoverished 
today, and largely that came about because they didn’t pay a decent 
wage to the workers in getting those resources out of the country so 
that they could make something of it. It is a sad situation; it is a 
pathetic situation. | 
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I will name the country—Peru—where they have scine of the richest 
mineral resources that any country has in the world, where people 
exploit labor to the extent that they get those rich mineral resources 
out for little or nothing and these people didn’t have a good standard 
wage and they are not good customers ‘now because they didn’t have 
that good standard wage. That can be repeated in a number of other 
instances in South America. 

In my estimation it seems to me that the American industry is the 
one that has the greatest stake in South America, because unless Amer- 
ican industry finds some way that those people down there can become 
customers for American goods, they are losing one of the greatest 
opportunities for markets that can possibly exist, and that exists right 
at the present time. 

NEED FOR MORE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taner. Under executive direction you have 2 more employees 
and $2,800 less in money. How does that come about? You have 
left out items that you have heretofore had, haven’t you? 

Mr. Dopson. There is one big item, Mr. Taber, $50,000, that we had 
that is not reoccurring, to rent offices which we no longer have to carry 
in our budget. 

Mr. Taser. What was that? 

Mr. Dopson. It was for the rent of an office. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need four extra people? 

Mr. Dopson. That is a program of evaluation and coordination. 
My office comes into that category there. I attempted to explain the 
fact that the job has just grown. One of the things that the chair- 
man mentioned today is, did we have apportionment troubles, did we 
have moneys released that were appropriated by Congress. We have 
had it released, but I assure you that we have worked at releasing it, 
and it has taken a lot of work to get things done, and the Department’s 
tempo stepped up. I inherited 2 jobs when I came into the Depart- 
ment and I find that I can’t continue to do the 2 jobs. I need 
helper. 

Mr. Taser. How long has that been? 

Mr. Donson. It goes back about 12 years. 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Mr. Taser. In the international labor setup travel is estimated to 
go up $2,000; pretty nearly doubled. Why is that? 

Mr. Witxrns. With reference to the travel, that $2.000 was added 
because it was felt that someone in the Department of Labor should 
go visit some of the countries in Latin America one year, and go to 
Europe another year, and visit countries in the Far East, the Near 
East, and Africa. That is the purpose of that. Twenty- six hundred 
dollars would not permit anybody from the Department of Labor 
making a visit overseas at all. That $2,600 has all been used for 
domestic travel. 

Mr. Taner. Do you mean the $2,600 is all domestic travel ? 

Mr. Wirxrns. Yes, sir. 
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RETIREMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Taper. You have grant subsidies and contributions that is 
quite a big item all the way through. What is that? 

Mr. Dopson. Retirement, mainly. 

Mr. Taser. How much of it is retirement pay ? 

Mr. Dopson. $13,181, shown there, is all retirement. 

Mr. Taser. That is all retirement? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What about the previous item for the executive direc- 
tion program setup; how much of that is retirement? 

Mr. Dopson. $16,950. 

Do you want the next item ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. $15,826. 

Mr, Taser. Don’t you think those two tables would look better if 
you gave the amount of the retirement as a separate item and told 
what it was? 

Mr. Dopson. We have in the back, for the entire office of the Secre- 
tary, on page 17. This is a breakdown to show you the cost of each 
individual activity. 

Mr. Taser. Yes, but what are the other contractual services on page 
13 of the justification ? 

Mr. Dopson. Principally it is the Office of the Secretary’s contri- 
bution to the Departmental services, the working capital fund. In 
other words, it is pay for what services you get, Departmental services. 


AMOUNT EXPENDED IN FIRST HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Taser. Your appropriation for 1958 was $1,480,000 for this 
whole item. How much of that have you spent in the first 6 months? 
Mr. Dopson. $783,057 was spent. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Larrp. In 1957 you had authorized positions of 173. Fiscal 
1958 in your budget request, as submitted to this committee, you re- 
quested funds for 183 positions. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dopson. 180 in 1958. 

Mr. Laren. 183 you requested in 1958. 

Mr. Dopson. But we were only able to get 180. 

Mr. Larrp. For the comparable work that was being done it was 
173 in the 1957 budget allowed; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. Last year the Congress disallowed those three positions 
on the basis there was some question, as far as ILO was concerned, 
that there would be employer participation after a 1-year period. 
Certainly if the United States is going to participate, it has to have 
its employer participation, I would think. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 
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EMPLOYER POSITION REGARDING ILO 


Mr. Larrp. That question has been resolved, in that beginning with 
this year there will be employer participation and there is not any 
time limit placed on it as there was last year ; is that correct ! 

Mr. Wikis. Last year we also asked for an area specialist, and 
this committee allowed us $30,000 for it, which was stricken out. It 
wasn't $30,000 to get the employers to come in or stay out; $30,000 
had nothing to do with the employers coming in or staying out. 

Mr. Larrp. I think you misinterpreted the question. I say it was 
disallowed because there was a very serious question that the ILO 
would be in operation after a year because employer groups gave 
notice that they would partic ipate only for 1 more year. I read the 
resolutions last year and it seems to me they gave notice they would 
participate on a temporary basis for 1 more year. 

Mr. Wiixi1ns. The employers did that, yes, but I don’t know that 
the $30,000 te hooked up with whether the employers stayed in 
or stayed out. I don’t recall that. That might have been the reason. 

Mr. Lairp. It was definitely hooked up “with it because there is 
no sense in building up a big staff if you are going to pull out of 
the organization after a year, is there ? 

Mr. Wirxrxs. I think you misunderstand, Congressman Laird, that 
the employers are nominated by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manufacturers. It doesn’t 
mean that the employers who now come from those two institutions, 
if they withdrew, that other United States employers might not be 
interested in going. I think we ought to understand that. 

Mr. Larrp. You mean we would participate even though the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce advised against participation for employers? 

Mr. Winxtns. I have an idea that there are other employers of 
national note in the United States who would be interested in par- 
ticipating. 

Mr. Lairp. If the CIO and AFL came out with a policy declaration 
that. we should not participate, would you think that other employee 
representatives would take part in this? 

Mr. Witxrins. It isa little hard to say. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to get your answer. 

Mr. Winxrns. It is a little hard to say because the AFL-CIO have 
at no time indicated that it wanted to withdraw. 

Mr. Latrp. I wasn’t making the point in the first place. 

Mr. O’Connett. In either case it would pose a problem for us. 
If the two major employer associations and the combined employee 
associations should decide they didn’t want to participate, it is 
possible that we could make other appointments representing em- 
plovers and workers, but it certainly would place us in a very odd 
position if we didn’t have the support of our two leading organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Larrp. I understand. The point of my questioning is that the 
situation is better this year instead of worse. 

Mr. Focarry. I think Mr. Wilkins misunderstood your point. 

When the amendment to cut this appropriation was offered on the 
floor, one of the motivating factors in supporting the amendment was 
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the fact that there was this possibility the employers were not going 

through with it any more, and that was a contributing factor in pass- 

ing the amendment to cut out the increase you requested. I remember 

it very well. That is the point you were trying to make, wasn’t it? 
Mr. Larrp. That is the point that I was trying to make. 


COMPARISON OF 1958 AND 1959 REQUESTS FOR INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
AFFAIRS 


I notice now that, instead of 3 new employees, that there is a request 
for 6; is that right ? 

Mr. Wirkins. Yes, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Latrp. Last year the request was for 1 for South America 
and 1 for the Near East and 1 backup person in the office; is that 
right? 

Mr. Wirxrns. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Latrp. This year you have 4 representatives to be studying the 
various areas of the world and 2 backing up in the office? 

Mr. Wiixtns. No. We are asking for 3 in the areas of the world, 
plus 1 in the office to handle ILO, to do clerical work. 

Mr. Larrp. So there would be three who would be out of the office ? 

Mr. Wirxtns. They would not be out of the office, Congressman. 
They work in the office, but the areas would be 

Mr. Larrp. I mean in the areas; ves. 

Mr. Witxins. In the areas; that is right. 





TRAVEL BUDGET 


Mr. Latrp. Is this the total travel budget for 1959, $26,625 for the 
Office of the Secretary / 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. That is an increase of approximately $4,800, something 
like that? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. Does a comparable travel increase run through all the 
sections of the budget ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. It is all in accordance with the program. 
I would say the estimate is on a tailormade basis. 

Mr. Larrp. This is almost a 25-percent increase in travel, isn’t it? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. What is the overall travel increase for the Department 
of Labor? Just put it in the record. 

Mr. Hupson. $67,000. 

Mr. Latrep. That compares with how much spent for travel in 1957? 

Mr. Hupson. $2,484,915. 

We have for this year $2,515,300. 

Total requests for 1959, $2,582,199. 

Mr. Lairp. Does the change in the basic travel laws have a bearing 
on that figure for this year ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. No, sir. It is all tied to the program, wherever it 
comes in. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything further to say, Mr. O'Connell! ? 

Mr. O’ConNELL. No, sir. ; 








Mr. Foaarry. 
Mr. W1iLKINs. 


Mr. Wilkins? 
No, sir. 
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Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Focarry. Mr. Rothman, we will be glad to hear from you now. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruman. I appreciate this opportunity to discuss the budget 
estimates of the Office of the Solicitor for the coming year. 

Our request is for $2,321,000, the same total amount received for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Last year I described the way the Department of Labor had enforced 
the labor laws which protect the working people of the country. Since 
that time there have been significant new Seeakesante in the program 
areas concerning the Solicitor’s Office which I would like to tell you 
about. 


ENFORCEMENT CASES IN 1957 


Fiscal year 1957 marked a new high in enforcement litigation under 
the Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey Acts. One thousand 
one hundred and four enforcement cases were instituted as against the 
previous high of 992 in fiscal year 1953. Ninety-eight percent of all 
civil actions and 99 percent of all criminal cases were won in the trial 
courts. A total of $1,020,600.74 in back wages under both acts was 
secured for underpaid employees. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Of the 23 appellate litigation cases which were acted on by the Su- 
preme Court in the 3 past terms, 20 were disposed of favorably to the 
Government. One of the most significant decisions of the past year 
was the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 1949 amendments to the 
retail establishments exemption in section 13 (a) (2) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In reversing the lower court, the Supreme Court held 
that an employer could not qualify a group of exempt and nonexempt 
establishments or separate places of business for the exemption by 
combining them and calling them a division or organizational unit. 

Another significant decision was the final termination of litigation 
upholding the wool and cotton textile wage determinations under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. This litigation recovered $499,- 
649.74 in back wages for nearly 13,000 employees. 


THIRD PARTY NEGLIGENCE CASES 


Litigation under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act against 
third parties who negligently caused the injury or death of Federal 
employees seaintativelt a high level. During fiscal year 1957 net offsets 
of $1,874,972.40 were available to apply against actual or potential 
compensation payments. 


ENFORCEMENT CASES 


The Department’s construction labor standards enforcement pro- 
gram reached new leve!s last year : 747 enforcement cases were initiated 
as compared with 692 in 1956 and 404 in 1955; 35 firms and individuals 
were declared ineligible to receive Government contracts for serious 
violations of the Davis-Bacon and related statutes; $267,899.51 in 
restitution was collected for 3,149 underpaid workers as compared 
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with $224,815.71 for 2,203 workers in 1956 and $196,396.80 for 2,225 
workers in 1955; 8-hour law penalties returned to the Government 
totaled $23,350. 

The largest single recovery in the history of the Davis-Bacon Act 
was obtained last year—over $67,000. 


WAGE LETERMINATION 


The wage-determination program under the Davis-Bacon and re- 
lated acts, including the Federal-Aid Highway Act, has proceeded 
equally well. During fiscal year 1957, the Solicitor’s Office issued 
98.065 wage determinations under this program, an alltime high. 


MEXICAN NATIONALS WAGES 


Four hundred and fifty thousand one hundred and sixty-two Mexi- 
an nationals were admitted to this country last year under the Mexican 
farm-labor program and the Solicitor’s Office assisted in collecting 
$215,845 in wages due these nationals for which the United States is 
potentially liable. 

GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the activities that I have mentioned, many other 
important parts of the Department’s law-enforcement programs— 
through interpretations, through litigation, through administration, 
and through other advisory services—fall upon the Solicitor’s Office. 
The volume of these activities has continued at a high level. 

As you can see from the budget estimates, the workload in fiscal 
1959 will be at least as heavy as last year. Economy, efficiency, and 
hard work will be required to maintain existing high levels of per- 
formance. 

We intend, in the coming year, to maintain our record of enforcing 
the labor laws entrusted to the Department of Labor as vigorously 
as possible. Our objective will be, as it has been in the past, to decide 

each case fairly, impartially, and with efficiency so as to maintain 
the respect of workers and employers alike, as well as the public. 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. In 1958 you had available 
$2,321,000 ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And you are asking for the same amount in 1959? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That includes $200,000 transferred from the highway 
trust fund ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Last year the Congress cut your request back to the 
amount appropriated for 1957. Is that right? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, that is right. We had to absorb certain manda- 
tory costs, particularly payments to the civil service retirement fund 
and others and as a result the number of budgeted positions was 
substantially reduced. 





HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Mr. Fogarry. One of the things which caused some dissension was 
this $200,000 transfer from the highway trust fund. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you still feel as you did a year ago and 2 years 
ago that this is a legitimate use of the highway trust ‘fund? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. We pointed out last year and also the 
year before that, insofar as the Department of cae was concerned 
we thought it appropriate that the payment be made, as a matter of 
law, from the trust fund, and if the Congress wished, the appropria- 
tion could be made also from the general revenues. 

In answer to your question I believe it is appropriate to make it 
from the highway trust fund. The matter was of some controversy 
last year, particularly on the Senate side, and I think it has been 
resolved on the Senate side in favor of making the appropriation from 
the trust fund. 

After the matter was considered in the Senate, that is that it can be 
made from the trust fund because it has been considered twice—and 
made twice, in my view the matter has been laid to rest as to the ap- 
propriateness of making the payment from the trust fund if the 
Congress so desires. 

Mr. Foearry. I hope you are right, but I don’t think it has been 
laid to rest, from what I hear. I didn’t know it had been settled 
in the Senate. The Senate didn’t settle it before we went into 
conference a year ago. 

Mr. Roruman. No, but after having the matter before it, and being 
in doubt whether or not it could be made from the trust fund, the 
fact remains that the Senate resolved it by making the payment from 
the trust fund and did it in 2 different years. I would think the 
matter should be pretty well settled by what the Congress has now 
done twice. 

Mr. Taser. The House accepted it after the Senate had put 
it in. 

Mr. Rornuman. That was the first time, Congressman Taber. I 
believe the first time it was the Senate that put it in, and the 
House accepted it. I think the second time the Senate took it out 
and the House put it in. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right, because we didn’t get the request that 
year. It came too late and went to the Senate, and they put it in 
a supplement: al bill and we agreed to it. And then last year we put 
it in and the Senate knocked it out. They didn’t put anything in to 
take its place. Then in conference the Senate receded and agreed to 
the House request that it be kept in. Then it came back to the House 
and we had an affirmative vote on it inthe House. 

Mr. Taper. I guess that is right. 


LANGUAGE OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
Mr. Fogarty. As I understand it, the argument hinges on the lan- 


guage of the act which reads as follows: 


Title 23, section 173 (f) (1): Amounts in the trust fund shall be available, 
as provided by appropriation acts, for making expenditures after June 30, 1956, 
and before July 1, 1972, to meet those obligations of the United States hereto- 
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fore or hereafter incurred under the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, which are attributable to Federal-aid high- 
ways, (including those portions of general administrative expenses of the Bu- 
reau of the Public Roads payable from such appropriations). 

If this was meant to cover the wage determination work of the 
Solicitor’s Office then this transfer seems clearly authorized. But if 
the specific reference to the administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Roads limits the use of these funds for administrative ex- 
penses of that one agency, then this language transferring funds to 
the solicitor’s office would seem to be subject to a point of order. 

Would you want to make a statement on that, Mr. Rothman ? 

Mr. Roruman. On this matter, when it was under consideration last 
year, we had occasion to look into the author ity of the Congress under 
the act, to make appropriations from this fund. It is our view, and I 
believe we furnished the C ongress, on the Senate side, our opinion on 
the matter. In addition we asked the Comptroller General for his 
view and the Comptroller General agreed with the conclusion that 
we reached, that the Congress was authorized to make appropriations 
to the Labor Department from the highway trust fund to cover the 
expenses of the Department in administering that part of the develop- 
ment cost of the highway program attributable to the Davis-Bacon 
work. 

The Senate requested an opinion, I believe, of the Senate counsel, 
who expressed a contrary view. But after the Senate had the bene- 
fit of its counsel’s opinion before it, it nonetheless resolved the matter 
in favor of the Comptroller General’s point of view by making the ap- 
propriation from the trust fund. 

Mr. Taser. May I suggest, I have that language in front of me here. 
There is a bracket there beginning with the word “including” and 
running down through “appropr iations.’ 

If it had been intended that the language should limit the charges 
against the trust fund to the administrative expenses of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the word “those” after the word “including” would 
be taken out and the word “only” put in. 

Mr. Rornman. I agree. 

Mr. Taser. That is the answer to that question, in my opinion. Do 
you see what I mean? 

Mr. Foearry. I agree with you. I just assume that this is going 
to be raised again w hen we are on the floor. That is why I wanted 
to bring it up, to make sure that we are right, and to get the details 
in the record. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have an opportunity to say something 
on the floor on the construction of that language. It seems to me 
perfectly clear, when you analyze the thing. “I don’t believe a point 
of order on it would be sustained. 

Mr. Rornman. Our point of view is the same as the Congressman’s, 
and that is the view of the Comptroller General, that this provision 
did not exclusively limit the use of these funds to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, particularly in the light of the history of the provision, and 
also the history with respec t to the appropriations that have been 
made. After all, the Davis-Bacon function is as much a part of the 
development cost of highway planning, programing, and develop- 
ment, as any cost of the Buréau of Public Roads. Without a Davis- 
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sacon determination the actual development of the roads cannot go 
forward. 

We therefore believe that the intention of the provision was to 
authorize payment for this part of the development cost of the 
program from this fund, the same as other development costs. Cer- 
tainly the contemporaneous history of the appropriations made in the 
first instance by the Senate indicated that it could be made in this 
way. In fact, I recall that on the Senate side at the appropriations 
hearings one of the members of the subcommittee pointed out that 
while he was opposed to the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon provisions 
in the highway program altogether, since they are in there he felt that 
the only ‘plac e that this appropriation could be made for the deferring 
of the costs of the program is from this fund, and another member of 
the Senate pointed out to the subcommittee that it could be made from 
this fund. 

I would like to say in conclusion on this point that I think it is 
fairly well established that the Congress can pay and can make the 
appropriation from this fund in accordance with law. It could if it 
wished make the payments from the general appropriation fund, too. 


LITIGATION COSTS IN FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
ACT 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Rothman, on page 26 of your justifications you 
show that the cost of litigation in the Fair Labor Standards and Pub- 
lic Contracts Act is going up. What is the cause of that? 

Mr. Roruman. The litigation i in 1957 and 1958 parallels to a high 
degree the experience after the 1949 amendments when the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was amended to increase the minimum wage to 75 
cents. The increase of the minimum wage from $0.75 to $1, “particu- 
larly with the greater proportionate increase in overtime to $1.50, has 
increased the litigation caseload. In addition, in the last year more 
investigations were made by the Wage and Hour Division. This has 
reflected itself in a proportionately larger increase in litigation. 

There is one other factor and 1 think that is a greater degree of 
efficiency, more vigorous enforcement on the part of the W age and 
Hour Divisions of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Foearry. The request for the Wage and Hour Division is less 
this year than it was last year? 

Mr. Roruman. The financial request is, but I do not believe that 
the number of investigations that will be made—estimated to be 
made—will decrease. In addition there is a time-lag factor. The 
litigation cases originate at one period of time but may continue on 
beyond the period “when the number of inspections under the Wage 
and Hour Division might actually decline. I don’t say that is the 

case because it is estimated that the number of cases under the Wage 
and Hour Division will be maintained at a very high level even though 
there might be a small decrease in appropriations. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON CASELOAD 


Mr. Focarry. We have had estimates from 414 to 6 million being 
unemployed. What happens to this workload then if we should reach 
five or six million unemployed ? 
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Mr. Roruman. I mentioned three factors why the litigation work- 
load has increased up to this point and a fourth can be added, and 
perhaps some of the impact of it can be seen to be operating now. 
With an increase in unemployment, marginal employers, if they are 
so minded, sometimes can and do cut corners in connection with com- 
pliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act. There are more pos- 
sibilities of violation in cases when market conditions are depressed, 
and that contributes to an increase in wage and hour work and an in- 
crease in the litigation caseload. 


DAVIS-BACON ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Foearry. Also, you say on page 35 that the pending complaint 
cases in connection with enforcement of Davis-Bacon and related acts 
have gone up considerably. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Roruyman. The reason for that is a deliberate effort on the 
part of the Department of Labor to improve enforcement of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. In addition to that, Reorganization Plan 14, 
which vests in the Secretary of Labor the powers of coordinator was 
enacted in 1950, and it took some period of time to get the program 
underway. I think the administrative program of enforcement is 
now beginning to bear fruits based on an educational program with 
the various contracting agencies who have primary enforcement 
responsibilities. 

We have developed an increased and accelerated enforcement pro- 
gram. There is also a very high level of construction activity sub- 
ject to the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. And high unemployment also would increase the 
workload, I would assume. 

Mr. Rornman. Yes, I think it would. 

Mr..Focarry. When you have people out of work—— 

Mr. Roruman. I think you have competition among workers to 
work at lower wages which might make some prone to work for lower 
wages than the minimum wages required under the act. 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS UNDER HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. Foearry. The wage determinations under the Highway Act, 
you say are running double the number you had last year and you 
expect the number will go higher next year. Do you have a table 
to put in the record showing the number of determinations by months 
for the last couple of calendar years. 
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Mr. Rormman. Yes. I will submit such a statement for the record. 


WAGE DETERMINATION ACTIONS ISSUED PurRSUANT TO Sec. 115 oF THE 
FEDERAL-AID HigHWAy AcT oF 1956 


Fiscal year 1957 ; Fiscal year 1958 

SN soc potas taidiapiciinsaceie eatanapteanames Eh RI vivsichscisibgiasaibdietcsseeuahgeteicotalamaumts 156 
eed a leit Ss a cacti nee 19% 
Hep nuer<26) 48S se ge | 216 
eG a Ok Be ee TE Tres a Se = ae 
TOOCIER 565 ek oie cee S60 | PROPONNOT ia. ences iad cds 235 
TN a i TO Tt DI iccetcladeceimnbpciabiiaiaen 203 
NT hao. 5d ncn aene oe-wihaaae NE al eee are 333 
Oe in sna cs nck ore cent on 75 —_—— 
March wince Ss Se 166 ete Oe ee 1, 593 
Pe oi oe le bas cE el 129 
May--.-- otttn sete hee wok 191 
June____ sasha Aisi see dihapetaclaiaa ial 103 

cose ae 


Mr. RorumMan. Our wage determinations, of course, are in keeping 
with the rate of progress of development of the interstate highway 
program itself, and the statistics show a steady increase. In fact, I 
believe our estimate for this present year is presently being exc eeded 
for the first 6 months. 

Mr. Foaarry. Do you think you are requesting enough? Will 

$200,000 meet this increased workload 

Mr. Roruman. I believe that the amount that we are requesting 
will meet the workload, the $200,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You will have plenty in that to take care of all re- 
quests that you expect to receive under the highway program for 
1959% Has the highway program slowed up that much? 

Mr. Roruman. No; the actual requests for wage determinations are 
progressively increasing. I recall that during the first year when we 
asked for an appropriation, we required some experience with the pro- 
gram to determine how much would actually be needed to do the job. 
I think some period of additional experience is still needed. But for 
the present we would certainly try to get along with the $200,000. 


CUTS BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for ? 

Mr. Roruman. $2,207,000, plus $200,000 for the F ederal aid to the 
highway program. 

Mr. Focarry. So they allowed you just what you asked for, for the 
Federal highway program, $200,000 ? 

Mr. RoruMman. For the F ‘eder al highway program; yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. Then they cut you $86,000 for other activities. What 
did you want that money for? 

Mr. Roruman. For six additional positions for attorneys to take 

care of the increased workload in litigation. We wanted 2 additional 
attorneys and a clerical person to provide necessary legal services to 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, which has a heavy 
workload, and 1 additional attorney and 1 secretary for the Bureau 
of Employment Security for legal services, consisting of a new func- 
tion which would give to the State employment services the benefit 
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of a legal clearing agency furnishing materials on legal matters per- 
taining to State legal problems and requirements. That accounts for 
the $86,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Do I take it from that, then, that in this litigation 
work you thought you would need six additional employees to handle 
your workload ? 

Mr. Roruman. In connection with the furnishing of legal services, 
particularly in matters of litigation, it would be good to have a larger 
number of attorneys, but we will discharge our responsibilities with 
our present number of attorneys. 

Mr. Foearry. In other words, you are going to do the best you can, 
whether we do the job or not; that is about it? 

Mr. Roruman. It is always the case that we will do the best we can 
and that we will try to do a good job, and I think the record will bear 
us out that we have done a creditable job. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think if you had a other additional positions 
you could do a better job. Do you think you could? 

Mr. Roruman. In connection with litigation, sometimes work on 
one case takes a long time and uses the services of a large number of 
attorneys. It depends on the kind of litigation. Obviously, if we 
could have as much money as we could—but I believe we could do the 
job with this amount of money if we are not cut below it. 


OVERTIME WORK 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean working the same hours? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would hope we don’t find out that you are asking 
them to work overtime to make up for some shortcomings of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Roruman. I wouldn’t put it that way. I think lawyers often, 
because of their interest in the work and their devotion to duty, do 
put in some overtime. As you know, we have done it in the Solici- 
tor’s Office. You asked this question before. 

Mr. Foearty. That is right. 

Mr. Rornman. I think that is an individual matter with the at- 
torneys. 

Mr. Foaarty. I just stated my position. In this respect, I don’t 
think an atttorney is any different than anybody else who is working 
for asalary. 

Mr. Roruman. I agree. 

Mr. Focarry. I think he ought to be paid for the hours he works. 
I don’t think he ought to be expected by anybody, you or anybody 
else, to work 44 hours if he is only getting paid for 40. And some- 
times it is inferred that it might be a good idea to work voluntarily 
a few extra hours if he wants to keep his job. I stated my position 
very clearly, as you know, a couple of years ago on that matter. I 
wouldn’t want to do it myself and I don’t expect anybody else to do 
it for me. 

LITIGATION ON WAGES OF MEXICAN LABOR 


I was surprised about this Mexican labor program. You have re- 
covered $215,000 in wages due these nationals. Are we having that 
much of a problem with these farmers not paying wages that they 
agreed to pay ? 
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Mr. Roruman. There is some. 

Mr. Boote, could you add something on this point 

Mr. Boorr. Actually, what is happening is that there is a great 
deal more enforcement activity taking place, checking on employers 
and what they have been doing, and of course each time they turn up 
a violation, that is, not paying the wages, that means a case for the 
Solicitor’s ‘Office, and those recoveries are on the basis of actions or 
claims brought against employers who underpaid Mexicans or who 
otherwise haven’t carried out their obligations. 

Mr. Foearry. I wouldn’t think cathe would get that low as to 
underpay a Mexican national, when the contract wage is already so 
little. That is getting down pretty low, isn’t it? 

Mr. Boots. Yes; very low. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those cases were there? You told us the 
amount. 

Mr. Boore. I am not sure that I have that information. I can 
get it. 

Mr. Roruman. We will supply that, Congressman Taber. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The amount collected with the assistance of the Solicitor’s Office for wages 
due Mexican nationals under the migrant labor agreement involved 431 cases. 


In the majority of cases collection was effected by negotiation. In some cases 
it was necessary to institute litigation. 


rYPE OF GROWER EMPLOYING MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. Marsuatu. There was mention of Mexican nationals and money 
recovered. Most of the people that you supply the worker do em- 
ploy quite a number of workers, do they not ? 

Mr. Boorr. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHati. Do you know how many of these claims that you 
had were in connection with employers who hired five or less? 

Mr. Boorr. No, I do not. You see the cases that the Solicitor’s 
Office gets are the cases that involve the pursuit of the employer to 
make good on his agreement, his contract. And we simply get the 
cases as cases to collect. Their relationship to the number of employees 
per employer is not shown. It wouldn’t be indicated. 

Mr. Marsnatu. There is a little assumption that farmers are people 
who exploit their workers. In my estimation that is not true. In 
my estimation the employers of a number of these people can hardly 
be called farmers; the employers who employ a lot of this Mexican 
labor are people who are quite removed from the farm themselves. 
Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Boorr. Of course, the program is intended to supply agricul- 
tural workers and I do know that the Bureau of Employment Security 
sees to it that these people are doing agricultural work or they 
wouldn’t be sent to perform the work. Some of them, of course, 
would like to have aera ans to perform processing work in the fields. 

Mr. Marsnatn. I don’t question in the least bit that they are doing 
agricultural work, but the work that they are doing is done under the 
employ of a group that you might almost call a corporation ype of 
farming. 

Mr. Boorr. The association type arrangement, yes. 
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Mr. Marsuarti. That is what I am saying, yes. That is true, 
isn’t it? 
Mr. Boorr. That is true. 


AGE OF WAGE-AND-HOUR CASES PENDING 


Mr. Marsnatu. On this wage-and-hour matter that you have men- 
tioned, my district finds I think that most employers, and probably 
it is true nationwide, are paying their employees the minimum wage. 
I find some complaints from employers who say that in some parts of 
the country the people are not being paid the minimum wage, which 
leads me to wonder how long some of these wage-and-hour cases have 
been pending. Could you tell me the age of your oldest case? How 
long have they been pending ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. In answer to that question of how long a litiga- 
tion case has been pending, I would say some might be a year old. 
That is a matter that depends on the congestion of court calendars. 
But to answer the question you raised, it is through vigorous and 
even-handed administrative enforcement through the W age and 
Hour Division that you bring about ag open of this inequity of 
the laws being enforced as to some, or the w age minimums being 
paid by those who would pay it anyway atid not being paid by others. 
I don’t believe that the belief that the law is being administered in 
such a way that employers are not being required to meet their obli- 
gations under the law can be sustained. 

On the contrary, I believe that the enforcement given the act by 
the Wage and Hour Divisions is eliminating that. It is true that in 
Minnesota, as you know, Congressman—which is also my home—the 
employers will ‘prob: ably pay higher wages than in some other parts of 
the country. But it is the purpose of the Department to enforce the 
laws throughout the country, to eliminate this inequity of some em- 
ployers complying and others not. 

Mr. Marsuaryu. On page 26 of your statement you have a list of 

cases considered for litigation by the regional office. How many of 
those have been pending for over a year? . 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Babé, in charge of the Litigation Section, can 
probably give you specific answers. 

Mr. Bass&. Are you referring to the top line? 

Mr. Marswatu. That is right. 


NUMBER OF WAGE AND HOUR CASES PENDING 


Mr. Base. ‘ee Those are cases considered cumulative during 
that fiscal year. There may have been a few cases that may have 
hung up from ele that spilled into the first month of the fiscal year 
July. But by and large the carryover—and these are wage and hour 
figures and not ours—probably wouldn’t exceed—well as an average 
about 150 or so that would have come in in the latter part of the 
month of June 1956 that weren’t handled in the 2-week period before 
the fiscal year started. That is equally true of the cases closed, litiga- 
tion, most of the cases, 95 percent are closed the same year they are 
instituted. 
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Mr. Marsyatt. You have cases pending in court at the end of the 
fiscal year, 650. How many of those have been pending for over a 


year ? 


Mr. Bask. I couldn’t give you the exact figure, sir. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Approximately. 

Mr. Bast. Most of them less than a year. But you do find some 
areas of the country where the Administrative Office of the United 
States Court indicates that the calendar delay is as much as 21% years. 
And, if it happens to be in that district, we have to wait for a trial that 
long. But 95 percent of the cases are closed out the same year that they 
are filed, by and large. It may be a little higher than that, percentage- 
wise. But that is about right. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Latrp. In the 1957 budget, $2,321,000 is made available to the 
Office of the Solicitor. As the appropriation bill passed the House last 
year, $2,386,000 was made available for the Office of the Solicitor. 
The Senate reduced this figure by $365,000. It came out of conference 
with $2,321,000, or below the House- passed figure by $165,000. 

Were you able to do what you consider a good job with the appro- 
priation level of last year ? 

Mr. Roruman. In the close to 5 years that I have been Solicitor, 
we have always tried to do the best job that can be done within the 
appropriations that are given to us. I believe last year that the 
reduction that the Solicitor’s Office sustained was a little too deep and 
out of proportion with the reductions made generally. I think that 
came about in that we were required to absorb certain costs that, gen- 
erally, the Appropriations Committee allowed. Not all of these first 
cuts were restored. But I will have to let the record speak for itself 
as to the kind of a job that we have done. We always try to do the 
best we can with the money Congress believes appropriate to give 
us. 

Mr. Latrp. In your opening statement it didn’t look to me like any 
programs have been crippled in the Office of the Solicitor. 

Mr. Roruman. Some of us have had to work harder. 

Mr. Lamp As the bill passed the House, there was more money avail- 
able than as finally enacted into law. 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 


EMPLOYMENT LEVEL 


Mr. Larrp. Your employment level in the 1957 budget was estab- 
lished at 362 positions. However, in 12 months of the fisea] year L957 
your average employment was 261 employees. Is that correct / 

Mr. Roruman. It doesn’t seem correct tome,sir. Our present actual 
employment is 318, and our present budget positions are 319. We had 
to substantially reduce positions by reason of this reduction of 1957. 
As I recall, a statement was made in 1957 that, if the certain cuts advo- 
cated were made, the Solicitor’s Office would not have to reduce its 
force by a single person. And that wasn’t correct, because we have 


had to cut our budgeted strength from 360 positions to approximately 
O19. 
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Mr. Lairp. You are talking about budgeted strength. Here I have, 
according to the record, at the beginning of 1957, 285 employees. 

Mr. Roruman. Beginning with calendar 1957, or fiscal ? 

Mr. Latrp. Fiscal. You had 285. 

Mr. Rornuman. I will have to check that. I don’t recall that figure. 


DISMISSALS 


Mr. Larrp. How many employees were you required to dismiss? I 
think there is a difference here between budgeted positions and actual 
employment, and that is what I want to resolve. 

Mr. Roruman. There is a difference between budgeted and actual 
employment. We were required to dismiss a number of employees. I 
will have to supply that figure to you. 

Mr. Larrp. Your average employment in 1957 was 310 instead of 
261. Iwas referring to the wrong column a moment ago. Your aver- 
age number of employ ees in 1958 is 313, according to the budget. Iam 
just trying to figure out where these dismissals were. 

Mr. Roruman. We will supply them to you. I know that I have 
had to reduce our total strength. 

Mr. Larrp. How can your total str ength be reduced when you come 
out with a higher average? 

Mr. Dopson. In 1957, when we had a high of 362, it was our first year 
in the highway trust wage determination business. We put in a posi- 
tion total that was higher than what we actually got money for. 

Mr. Latrp. Than you actually established, too. You never estab- 
lished those actual numbers of positions. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Roruman. There is an additional reason with respect to the 
figures as of the first of calendar year 1957. We had undertaken a 
recruiting program to bring in attorneys who had recently graduated 
from law school or been out a short time. The rec ruiting had taken 
some time. A number of them came in after January 1, 1957. So 
= while the record might show 285 as of the first of the year, it 

ras substantially higher shortly thereafter. We then had to do some 
tocnervea in order to, get down to our present budgeted strength of 319. 

Mr. Lamp. But your average employment in the Office of the Solici- 
tor is estimated to be higher in fiscal 1958—the fiscal year we are still 
operating under—than it was in fiscal 1957? Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Roruman. I will have to check the figure. 

(The following was subsequently submitted to the committee :) 

The 310 and 313 average employment figures for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
referred to in the committee print does not represent an average of actual employ- 
ment but rather an accumulation of man-years of employment derived from the 
positions authorized in th e budget. In fiscal year 1957, the number of budgeted 
positions for the Solicitor’s Office was increased from 308 to 362, largely because 
of the Davis-Bacon activities under the highway program. Not all of these 
budgeted positions were actually filled. We tried to estimate our needs and did 
not fill positions until we were certain that they were needed. Actual employment 
during fiscal year 1957 reached 330 in March and was 325 in June. Average 
employment during the first half of fiscal year 1957 was 310 and for the second 
half 324. Average employment for the entire fiscal year was 317.25. 

In fiscal year 1958, mainly because we had to absorb for the first time such costs 
as retirement payments, ete., the number of budgeted positions for the Solicitor’s 
Office was reduced to 319. In July 1957, the beginning of fiscal year 1958, actual 
employment in the Solicitor’s Office was 331. It became necessary to reduce 
actual employment from 331 to the budgeted authorization of 319. With 4 reduc- 
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tions in force and through a process of attrition, actual employment was down 
to 318 as of February 3, 1958. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Roruman. Thank you. 

Mr. Dopson. I might say that Mr. Rothman was without an ad- 
ministrative officer for several months. 


Monpay, Feprvuary 3, 1958. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
WITNESSES 


NELSON M. BORTZ, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE SERVICES 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 





Program by activities: 





1. Improving State labor legislation _- ‘ $163, 343 $164, 044 $164, 044 
2. Improving conditions of migratory workers a 52, 297 58, 925 58, 925 
3. Reducing industrial accidents : 361, 458 386, 901 386, 901 
4. Protecting young workers and advancing their employ- | 
ment opportunities aoe isk Qf 84, 755 84, 755 
5. Promoting employment of physically handicapped__-- ‘ 182, 575 201, 575 
6. Registration of labor union data si 89S 25, 482 25, 482 
7. Executive direction and management services 5b 82, 318 82, 318 
Total obligations | 924, 804 985, 000 1, 004, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts... -| —13, 400 
Unobligated balance no longer available ceo | 96 
Appropriation (new obligational authority os ah 911, 500 985, 000 1, 004, 000 
> $4 aR t 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ 113 111 113 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 2 2 
Average numer of all employees ; 110 110 112 
Number of employees at end of year 110 111 | 114 
Average GS grade and salary- -- 8.9 $6,645 | 9.0 $6, 695) 9.0 $6, 626 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $705, 664 $726, 700 $733, 300 

Positions other than permanent.-- 9, 689 9, 000 9, 000 

Other personal services ao 2. 900 2. GOO 

Total personal services_. 715, 353 738, 600 745, 200 

02 Travel. 60, 465 64, 200 | 66, 200 

03 Transportation of things 4, 519 4, 100 7, 100 

04 Communication services 12, 251 16, 500 | 16, 500 

06 Printing and reproduction. 56, 324 61, 900 | 64, 400 

07 Other contractual services 4, 404 1,850 | 1, 850 

Services performed by other agencies__- 50, 699 41, 650 | 43, 150 

08 Supplies and materials 12, 037 6, 800 | 6, 800 

09 Equipment 7, 667 4, 800 | 5, 800 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions u 44,100 46, 500 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 545 ig Tio Senaseti 

15 Taxes and assessments. 2 540 500 | 500 

men Uniealelia ek fo ge 924, 804 985, 000 | 1, 004, 000 


Mr. Borrz. I have a prepared statement which I will leave for the 
committee. 

Mr. Focarry. You may submit that for the record and give us a 
résumé. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


The Bureau of Labor Standards will conduct its activities in fiscal year 1959 
with the same amount of funds available this current year, namely, $802,425 
(exclusive of amounts appropriated for promoting employment of the physically 
handicapped). These activities include the promotion of occupational safety 
in the Nation’s workplaces, technical advice to State labor departments, the 
job protection of younger workers, and the handling of union organization and 
financial reports. 

Work in each of these activities will continue in fiscal 1959. Operating pro- 
grams will be adapted to changing economic, legislative, and technological fac 
tors. The Bureau’s safety engineers will, as requested, consult with State 
labor commissioners and their staffs regarding the development of safety codes 
and the training of safety inspectors. Aid will be provided the States on such 
matters as revisions of workmen’s compensation, minimum wage, and child- 
labor laws. Technical bulletins and informational reports covering various 
aspects of the Bureau’s work will be prepared as in preceding years. 


IMPROVING STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


Sound labor legislation and efficient and equitable administration evolve from 
careful analysis of problems, drafting of appropriate legislation, and skilled and 
experienced application of the law to actual situations. In each of these im- 
portant areas the Bureau offers aid to those who request it. In 1957 requests for 
such assistance averaged over 100 a month compared with about 85 a month in 
the preceding year. In fiscal 1957 47 States and Territories were given detailed, 
specialized aid in resolving the problems they had presented to the Bureau. 
About one-third of the States in 1957 set up or continued legislative commissions 
to study specific aspects of labor law. By 1959 their work will have reached 
the stage of legislative recommendations and action. 

It is estimated that more than 4,000 State bills will be introduced. The prog- 
ress and the outcome of these State legislative proposals will be charted and about 
one-half of the measures will be reviewed or summarized by the Bureau’s staff 
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as part of its responsibilities to serve as a clearinghouse of information. This 
body of information then becomes available to all State labor commissioners, 
workmen’s compensation boards, legislative committees, and others concerned 
with the progress and substance of legislative proposals in the various States. 

Among the areas of undoubted future interest as evidenced by both the Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials and the Association of Industrial Accident 

Z3oards and Commissions is that of the application of workmen’s compensation 
to new types of disabilities such as those stemming from the industrial use of 
atomic energy. More than 1,600 industrial firms, in virtually all of the States, 
have been licensed to use radioactive isotopes, according to the Atomic Bnergy 
Commission. Practically all State workmen’s compensation laws will require 
some modification if workers injured from exposure to radiation hazards are to 
be fully protected. Many States will be actively seeking to amend their laws in 
1959. In preparation for this anticipated workload the Bureau plans to devote 
greater attention to such emerging problems. As one of its first steps, it will com- 
plete a comprehensive analysis of workmen’s compensation laws as to coverage 
of workers exposed to radiation hazards and their limitations or shortcomings 
which now operate to bar benefits to workers sustaining radiation-hazard 
disabilities. 

Other areas which will engage the energies of the Bureau also reflect public 
interest in matters affecting the Nation’s wage earners. Recent developments in 
labor-management affairs have brought more and more requests to the Bureau 
for information regarding State statutes, particularly those requiring unions to 
register or file organizational data and those requiring a report of their financial 
activities with State agencies. To meet this need the Bueau is now analyzing 
the provisions of State laws dealing upon this subject, including regulations 
affecting internal union activities such as those requiring the registration of 
unions, submission of financial reports, and similar matters. The Bureau also 
plans to analyze State labor relations acts and to issue a digest or report sum- 
marizing the different types of provisions dealing with unfair labor practices, 
representation elections, arbitration, and mediation and conciliation services. In 
still another area continuing attention will be given to States desiring to revise 
their minimum wage laws and improve their administration of these statutes. In 
this connection a very successful conference of New England minimum wage 
administrators was held under the Bureau’s auspices in December 1957. Other 
similar regional conference will be held as the need is expressed and resources 
permit. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Progress in improvement of conditions for domestic migratory agricultural 
workers continues. The President's Committee on Migratory Labor has continued 
to encourage appropriate State and Federal action. Its coordination of activities 
of the Federal agencies has made possible joint approaches to matters in which 
more than one agency has an interest. The suggested standards for regulation of 
labor camps and safe transportation of migrants developed by the committee have 
been made available to the States and a number of the States have taken or are 
considering action in these fields. For example, Colorado in 1957 issued a code 
for safe transportation applying to intrastate travel; and Pennsylvania and 
Texas are now in the process of developing such State regulations. Pennsyl- 
vania issued revised regulations for labor camps during the past year, and a 
number of other States, including Florida, Idaho, Michigan, and Texas, are now 
similarly engaged in formulating regulations. 

Three new official State migratory-labor committees were set up in 1957 
Delaware, Oregon, and Texas—bringing the total to 16. The Bureau gave 
assistance to all of these States in getting the committees underway. Several 
other States are working on the appointment of such committees, and it is 
likely that at least four more will be established by the end of this year. 

During the past fiscal year the Bureau gave technical and advisory services to 
States on some aspect of migratory labor. This includes assistance requested 
by the States in preparing the basis for the creation of a State committee, aid 
to the committee in getting their programs underway, and assistance on such 
legislative matters as regulation of labor camps, transportation, and extension 
of workmen’s compensation to agricultural workers. 
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REDUCING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The task of safeguarding American workers from injury or death is ceaseless 
and unremitting. Much progress has been made over the years, but much re 
mains to be done. Moreover, as youngsters complete their schooling and enter 
the labor force, they must be trained in safe work habits. Older workers, 
returning to jobs because of need or national crises, must be alerted to potential 
dangers. Finally, the millions of skilled and experienced men and women in 
their working prime must likewise be safeguarded from hazards, whether because 
of carelessness or the emergence of new productive processes or machinery. 

The Bureau’s role in this conservation of human resources lies in the services 
it provides to Federal and State agencies, industries and labor unions and other 
organizations concerned with problems of occupational safety. These services 
range from the detailed and technical analysis of new types of job hazards; the 
drafting of suggested safety codes; the evaluation of physical facilities at Fed- 
eral installations, ships, and shipyards, to the conduct of safety training courses 
and institutes. Some of these services are made available to States and other 
groups as requested. Other functions are performed in accordance with Fed- 
eral law or Executive order, such as the assistance rendered to the maritime 
industry and its employees under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act and the safety program for Federal agency employees. 

Safety engineers of the Bureau conducted 38 training courses for State safety 
inspectors in 1957, and 48 courses in 22 States are scheduled for this year. 
Technical consultations with State groups seeking to improve the quality of 
their inspectors and to equip them with the ability to help employers and unions 
institute appropriate safeguards have doubled in number, reflecting the greater 
emphasis in preventive rather than punitive action. In a more limited but 
nonetheless important area, the Bureau has undertaken more specialized activi- 
ties tailored to meet the safety needs of industries such as construction, of labor 
organizations, and of State employees. To the maximum extent feasible these 
services are and will be directed to industries or groups where the hazards are 
relatively great. 

Services extended to the maritime industry continue to be extensive, at a level 
of approximately 1,100 visits and consultations annually. These include surveys 
to assist stevedores, shipowners, and longshoremen in introducing safer methods 
of handling cargo and training courses for men employed around the piers. As 
an outgrowth of these efforts, more companies are hiring full-time safety direc- 
tors to assist them in reducing the injury rates in one of the most hazardous 
industries. To aid in these efforts, the Bureau also prepares and publishes each 
year pamphlets designed to call attention to the major types of accidents that 
occur and how they can be avoided. 

Responsibility for the stimulation of a greater safety consciousness among 
Federal agencies and guidance in their efforts to reduce the number and cost 
of injuries to civilian Government workers constitutes still another phase of 
the Bureau’s safety program. Federal field safety councils have increased from 
14 in 1952 to 94 currently. These councils are serviced through the medium of 
the Bureau’s safety engineers, who annually conduct, on the average, 30 training 
courses for supervisors, foremen, and other employees charged with the develop- 
ment and enforcement of safe working conditions for Federal employees. Al- 
though substantial progress has been achieved by many Federal agencies, much 
still remains to be done. The Bureau plans to focus its efforts in those localities 
and among those agencies where concentrations of Federal employees are the 
heaviest, the types of activity most hazardous, and the current injury experience 
the most unfavorable. As a step in stimulating greater safety efforts by Federal 
agencies the President, in 1954. established annual safety awards: one for the 
larger agencies (50,000 and more employees) and another for the smaller agen- 
cies, the program to be administered by the Secretary of Labor. Just recently 
the Department of the Navy and the Tennessee Valley Authority became the 
recipients for their safety record and efforts during the year 1956. 

Finally, the Bureau maintains a small staff of technically trained experts who 
eoncentrate primarily upon research into hazardous occupations or precesses, 
the formulation of safety codes or guides, and the preparation of technica! bulle- 
tins and materials. On the average, more than 600 technical problems and 
consultations of varying degrees of complexity are handled by this group each 
year. Currently, the staff is intensively examining, along with other Federal 
agencies and private organizations, the current and long-range implications of 
the increasing industrial use of atomic energy. Staff members, for example, 
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are serving on the Nuclear Standards Board and other technical and develop- 
mental committees of the American Standards Association, the principal non- 
governmental organization concerned with the formulation of safety codes for 
the guidance of American industry. 


PROTECTING YOUNG WORKERS AND ADVANCING THEIR EMPLOY MENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Through its youth-employment program the Bureau seeks to eliminate child 
labor that is harmful, or that interferes with schooling, and thereby advance the 
sound employment of youth under appropriate safeguards and effective super- 
vision. With the anticipated steady rise in the number of boys and girls reach- 
ing employment ages of 16 to 18 years the significance of a constructive, for- 
ward-looking program geared to the twin objectives of encouraging youth to 
acquire a maximum amount of schooling and assuring their adequate protection 
upon entry into the job market have taken on additional emphasis. 

At the suggestion of the Bureau’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers, the 
Bureau in the summer of 1957 initiated a national stay-in-school campaign de- 
signed to encourage boys and girls of working age to remain in school. This 
program was especially directed to the approximately 40 percent cf high-school 
students who quit school before graduation. With the aid of other Government 
agencies, particularly the Office of Education and the Department of Defense, 
and the enthusiastic support of industry, unions, trade associations, and the 
donation of press, radio, and TV announcements the Government’s pleas to 
stay in school got nationwide attention. In light of the current stress placed on 
greater educational opportunities, the Bureau plans, in consultation with its 
Advisory Committee, to continue its efforts in this area through appropriate 
means and channels. 

However, it is also recognized that sooner or later the youth of America will 
be seeking productive employment. Thus some of the Bureau’s activities have 
been and must continue to be directed to facilitating their employment in non- 
hazardous jobs. To increase employer and public understanding of the many 
jobs legally permissible for youth the Bureau has prepared a popular leaflet, 
You Can Hire Teenagers—Here’s How. In cooperation with the Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security, the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, and State labor departments some 40,000 of the fliers have been placed in 
the hands of employers, schools, and other groups since September 1957. Illus- 
trative also of the Bureau’s services in this area its staff served as technical 
advisers to the District of Columbia in developing a guide to the application of 
child-labor standards for the use of school officials, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, youth counseling agencies and employers. 

In terms of its aggregate child labor activities the Bureau last year gave 
services to 64 national organizations and rendered over 1,000 services to State 
or local organizations, agencies, and individuals. 

These program activities will continue throughout 1958 and 1959 limited only 
by the resources available. In addition, the Bureau plans to prepare additional 
guides and materials stressing the importance of education and training as part 
of the preparation for useful, gainful employment in meeting the Nation’s man- 
power needs. A limited survey of the employment of minors under 18 in drive- 
in restaurants also is planned. According to reports from a number of States 
the employment of youth, especially girls, in such establishments has created 
problems concerning which guidance is needed. As in other surveys of this sort 
the Bureau will study actual situations, consult with employers, youth agencies, 
and State child labor experts in the development of its suggestions for construc- 
tive remedial action on the part of those directly responsible for safeguarding the 
employment opportunities of our youth. . 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


Legislation for public disclosure of information regarding the organization 
and finances of labor unions has been urged by the Secretary of Labor and re- 
cently recommended by the President as part of a series of proposals relating to 
labor-management relations. The Bureau of Labor Standards has, since the adop- 
tion in 1947 of the Labor-Management Relations Act, administered those pro- 
visions of the law which require labor unions, as a condition precedent to the 
use of the services of the National Labor Relations Board, to file certain in- 
formation with the Secretary of Labor. In recent years some 24,000 labor or- 
ganizations, or about one-third of the total, have submitted reports descriptive 
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of their organization, officers, and finances. These reports have been available 
to bona fide union members but not to the public generally. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Borrz. I am Nelson M. Bortz, assistant to the Director, Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards. 

As the committee probably knows, Mr. Gurske, who was the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, resigned several months ago due to the illness 
of his wife. 

AMOUNT OF REQUEST 


There is no budget increase requested for the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. We are asking for the same amount as last year, $802,425, 
excluding the amounts requested for the President’s Committee for 
the E mploy ment of the Physically Handicapped, which is a separate 
budget item. 

COVERAGE OF PROGRAM 


Essentially our program will be the same, Mr. Chairman, as during 
the present year and the past year. Our program activities cover five 
principal areas: State services to the various State labor departments 
including saihers of workmen’s compensation and advice and con- 
sultation with State labor commissioners; the migratory labor activi- 
ties of the Bureau; the safety activities of the Bureau; the activities 
dealing with the employment of youth and child-labor laws: and 
finally, registration of unions under sections 9 (f) and (g) of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act. 

ye Foearry. So you don’t anticipate any change in your program 
for the coming year? 

Mr. Bortz. No change insofar as the amount of money is con- 
cerned, and the emph asis will depend upon the matters which appear 
to be of the greatest importance. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the same number of positions are being re- 
quested for 1959 as you have in 1958? 

Mr. Bortz. Yes, sir. 


CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. How are you progressing in improving the conditions 
of migratory workers? 

Mr. Borrz. The number of State migratory labor commissions has 
increased the past year as it has in the several preceding years. We 
now have a total of 16. There were 13 a year ago. Our activities 
in this area, Mr. Chairman, are manifold, primarily in States which 
do not hs ave any commissions and which have indicated an interest, 
to assist in the ‘establishment of a State migratory labor committee, 
and then of course we service through advice and consultation the 
established committees, and also the State labor departments which 
work with those committees. 

Mr. Foearry. It is primarily a State problem, but the States have 
asked the Federal Government for suggestions and leadership in this 
field, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Bortz. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fogarty. State committees have been set up in many States in 
the past few years / 

Mr. Borrz. State committees have been set up now in 16 States—3 
during the past year. In a fourth State, Colorado, some action, I 
believe, was taken this past month, but I do not believe it was an 
official State committee. I noticed the other day that Governor Rob- 
erts in Rhode Island proposed a study for a State committee, possibly 
next year, in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the only solution to a problem like we have 
in Rhode Island, making a study of it? You have been doing work 
in this field now for some years. 

Mr. Borrz. That is true. The answer, of course, is not just study, 
but action based upon the results of studies and inquiries, I think, 
which have been made over a period of years. The development of 
appropriate codes or suggested codes that various States may apply 
in correcting migratory Tabor conditions, such as transportation of 
migrants, housing, and also some work is going on in the area of 
crew leaders. 

Mr. Focarty. That is the kind of operation that we have in our 
area, I guess. A crew leader goes out and recruits a certain number, 
brings them in, makes contracts with the farmers and pays what he 
thinks he should. 

Mr. Borrz. That is my understanding. He will move from one 
area to another and take the group of workers that he has recruited 
with him, as the stream of migrants moves up from one agricultural 
region to the other. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think these crew leaders have any code of 
ethics ? 

Mr. Borrz. I haven’t been in the program long enough to form 
any opinion of my own. I know we have had several meetings of 
the interdepartmental subcommittee dealing with the problem of crew 
leaders and what might be done. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, 
there are some crew leaders who are very fine, but as in any group 
in our society there are some who apparently are perhaps not so 
honest in dealing with those that they have gotten together to work 
on the various farms. 

Mr. Focarry. It is practically slave labor, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Bortz. I wouldn’t be able to give you a direct answer on that. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you say it is similar toslave labor? 

Mr. Bortz. The earnings apparently run around $1,200 to $1,300 a 
year. That, of course, is roughly about one-third the average family 
income, I believe, and about one-third of what the average factory 
worker earning around $2 an hour would make in the course of a year. 

Mr. Focarry. Last fall the local newspapers in Rhode Island gave 
this quite a bit of publicity. They brought out that there were no 
living standards of any kind, no housing standards of any kind, and, 
in general, there were a lot of complaints. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ON MIGRATORY WORKER PROBLEMS 


Mr. Borrz. I know among the various groups that have been con- 
cerned with the problem are church groups and local authorities, as 
well as public officials, State and Federal. Miss McConnell, whom 
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you know, is in charge of our migratory-labor program and can elabo- 
rate on this point if you wish. 

Mr. Foearry. Miss McConnell, why is there a drop in the number 
of States which are being given technical assistance this year in this 
field ? 

Miss McConnett. I don’t think there was a drop in the number of 
States we gave assistance to. We reported 32 States in the past fiscal 
year to which we gave some type of technical assistance. There was 
one less migratory-labor committee appointed this past year than there 
was the year before, but if you remember we discussed that last year. 
It does take time to build up the interest and support of the Governor 
for those committees. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am talking about 1958. On page 53 the number of 
States in which technical assistance was given on migratory labor, 32 
in 1957 and 241n 1958. I wondered about that drop. 

Miss McConnett. The reason for that is that one of our technical 
consultants, who has been working on the migratory program, retired 
in the past fiscal year and we didn’t have that position filled for a period 
of time, which is the reason we had to report less services in that field. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


Mr. Focarry. Some people have reported they feel the President's 
Committee on Migratory Labor should have a few high-caliber people 
who could come out and give the State committees overall expert 
help instead of having separate advice from education people, public 
health officers, labor people, and so forth. What thought has been 
given to this, if any? 

Mr. Borrz. Miss McConnell ? 

Miss McConnetu. Up to this time at least, Mr. Fogarty, it has been 
the feeling that in certain areas of the program the President’s Com- 
mittee staff can be of real assistance to the State committees; but that 
when it comes to advice in the technical areas, such as education, 
health, working conditions, and so forth, that the departments whose 
programs are in these areas are in better position to give that advice 
to the States through the constituent groups that they work with. 
The Public Health Service, for example, works with the public health 
agencies in the State. We in the Bureau of Labor Standards work 
essentially through the labor departments in the States, and through 
citizen groups, as do other Federal agencies. 


STATH STANDARDS ON HOUSING AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Focarry. How many States have State standards for housing 
and transportation that come up to the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee ? 

Miss McConne tt. I can’t tell you offhand, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you put them in the record ? 

Miss McConne . I will be glad to do that. There are very few. 

Mr. Fogarty. Also, how many are enforcing the standards that 
they have. 
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STATE REGULATIONS FOR LABOR CAMPS 


Less than half the States have any laws or regulations setting standards for 
migrant labor camps specifically. The regulations in some of these States are 
limited ; in others they are quite comprehensive. A few additional States that 
do not have camp codes have reported that certain general requirements, such 
as those dealing with sanitation or fire hazards, or county housing or zoning 
requirements, cover labor camps. 

No State, however, has regulations that meet in every respect the standards 
suggested for regulation of agricultural labor camps by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Migrant Labor. 

Some of the standards set in the more comprehensive regulations are higher 
than those suggested by the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor; some 
are lower and some are substantially the same. All in all there is considerable 
similarity between the best State regulations and the President’s Committee 
suggestions. They govern such matters as site, shelter, space, lighting, sanitation, 
heating, cooking facilities, screens, toilet and washing facilities, disposal of 
garbage, and other matters relating to maintenance of health and safety of the 
oecupants. 

Among the States with the more comprehensive regulations are California, 
Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. The Delaware code was first issued in 1956 
and amended in 1957. The New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin regulations 
were revised and strengthened also in 1957. 

In the development of the standards recommended by the President’s Com- 
mittee, the working group of the Committee drew heavily on State experience. 
Consultants from a number of State labor and health departments met with the 
group and later reviewed and commented on the suggested standards. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee, therefore,.may be said to be a composite of the 
best in State experience supplemented by the best available opinion on good 
practice and minimum limits necessary for health and safety. In developing 
these standards, as a guide for the States, the Committee recognized that they 
would have to be adapted to meet local conditions where necessary. 

At the present time a number of States are working on this important problem 
and are using the Committee’s recommended standards as a base in developing 
new or amending old regulations. 

In this, as in all labor legislation, effectiveness of administration varies from 
State to State. It depends on the code itself, on the attitude of the administrative 


agency, and on the funds the State has available to carry out its responsibility 
in this field. 


STATE REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Only five States have laws or regulations specifically controlling the conditions 
of transportation of agricultural workers—California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Oregon, and West Virginia. 

California, Connecticut, and Colorado provide these controls through the motor 
vehicle laws. 

In Oregon and West Virginia the regulations are issued as a part of the occu- 
pational safety code. In California the first regulation was in the form of a 
safety order issued by the department of industrial relations; later the motor 
vehicle code was amended to require safety equipment on trucks transporting 
workers. 

None of these regulations meet standards recommended by the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor in all respects. The Colorado code is the only 
one which has been issued since the Committee recommendations were made 
available and is based on these suggested standards. 

Where the laws and regulations come under the motor vehicle authority of the 
State they are administered by the State police or other staff of the department 
of motor vehicles. The safety codes in Oregon and West Virginia are enforced 
by the State departments of labor. 

A number of States are now working on the development of transportation 
regulations including Arizona, Delaware, Michigan, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. Oregon and Colorado are now working on revision of their 
regulations which will strengthen them. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Is the Federal Government making any real contri- 
butions, other than advising the States what they should do ? 

Mr. Borrz. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, if I may answer that for 
a moment, that there is, as Miss McConnell indicated, a variety of 
services performed by a number of different agencies dealing with 
migratory workers. It seems to us that it is a situation where, through 
the process of understanding what types of problems exist in one State, 
helping the State to analyze its problems, and then conveying that 
information to other States which may have similar types of problems 
and want to develop corrective measures—such as codes dealing with, 
for example, housing or possibly crew leaders and transportation of 
migratory laborers—that through this process of acquiring and ana- 
lyzing experience and then relating it on to the other States, each 
profits by the information which the Federal agencies are able to pass 
on to the various States, rather than each State having to start experi- 
menting de novo on some of these problems. 


REST STOPS 


Mr. Foeartry. Do you believe rest stops ought to be provided along 
the main migratory routes, especially in view of the new law requiring 
trucks transporting workers into the States to stop at regular inter- 
vals ? 

Mr. Borrz. It would seem to me desirable: yes. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Fogarry. The Federal Government makes provisions for loans 
to farmers for farm improvements. Is there any such Federal assist- 
ance available for improving housing for farm workers? 

Miss McConne tu. Not at the present time, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has there been any action trying to get legislation 
toward that end ? 

Miss McConnett. There has been a subcommittee of the President’s 
Interdepartmental Committee working on that problem of housing 
and low-cost financing for housing almost ever since the committee 
was set up. I think that one of the conclusions of that subcommittee 
is that some low-interest rate, long-term loans for such housing, with 
certain standards for the kind of housing that would be built with it, 
is perhaps the most effective answer; may I put it that way. 


SCHOOLING 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you think Federal assistance ought to be made 
available to help schools meet the needs of children of migratory 
workers as well as for children in federally impacted areas? I 
understand in some States temporary teachers have to be mated! to the 
school systems at the high peak of the seasonal load. 

Miss McConnett. That is correct. And in some of the States the 
school financing is handled in such a way that the State is able to 
provide funds through State funds for that. In other States, it is a 
cost which must be absorbed locally if additional costs are involved. 
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W AGE-AND-HOUR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. Did you ever give any thought to a Federal wage- 
and-hour law for farm workers ¢ 

Miss McConne tu. There has been a great deal of thought given to 
that, I think. 

Mr. Focarry. What happened to it? 

Miss McConneti. When I say that, I mean that many people who 
have been studying the question of the wage levels of the migr: - 
workers feel that some minimum wage is a very important factor i 
improving their conditions. But so far as the Bureau of poe 
Standards program itself is concerned, that is not really within our 
decision or purview. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, we have a bill up that does that now. 
It extends the minimum wage to some farm workers, as well as retail 
clerks. 


LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarry. Whatever happened to that project that was started 
out in Hoopeston, Ill. ? 

Miss McConnetu. That project is still going, and many similar local 
community projects have been set up in various areas over the country. 
We now have probably more than a hundred local community projects 
of various kinds that have been set up since this program of ours has 
been under way. Some of them have been like the Hoopeston one: 
others have been different. Some of them have been particularly for 
the children in the migrant stream; others have been more of an 
overall community approach. 

Mr. Focarty. So you think some progress is being made in the com- 
munity ace epting these people and the children of these people? 

Miss McConnett. I think very definite progress has been made, Mr. 
Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not satisfied with it? 

Miss McConnett. I think we need a lot more. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think ought to be done? 

Miss McConneti. That is a pretty big question. I think essen- 
tially the meeting of the problems of the migrants and their families 
is a State problem. I think that the community acceptance which 
you have just mentioned is one of the things that has to come through 
understanding and education of the people in the community to which 
the migrants come. On the other hand, I think there are many areas 
in which standards need to be set, such as standards for the labor 
camps in which these people live, and standards for the transportation 
of the workers. We now have Federal legislation, but there is a 
good deal of transportation that is strictly intrastate and falls under 
State authority. I think that in those areas there is need for 
standards and provision for enforcement of those standards. 

In States where there is a substantial number of migrant workers 
coming in during the year a State migrant committee can be a very 

effective way of mobilizing the understanding and the interest of the 
pbdiple in the State to get some of these things done. 
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WAGES 


Mr. Focarry. How do you know what one of these migratory 
workers receives in wages under the control of a crew leader? 

Mr. Bortz. Miss McConnell ? 

Miss McConnetu. I am afraid I can’t answer that question. 

The figures that Mr. Bortz quoted on wages are figures which are 
collected by the Department of Agr iculture, in its Research and 
Marketing Division, in which in some of their sample surveys of 
wages, they keep a separate tab on the migratory workers, and that 
is where this data comes from. 

So far as what a worker gets from the crew leaders, I am not sure 
that such data is available. 

Mr. Focarry. I know some States require that crew leaders be 
registered. 

Miss McConneti. They require them to be registered but I do not 
believe any of those laws require reports on' wages paid. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is there any way for anyone to find out whether or 
not a worker is receiving $15 a week or $20) a week for 50 hours’ work: 
or whether he gets paid in whisky and beer, or hard money ¢ 

Miss McConneiu. Only through records, if the crew leader or 
employer is keeping records, or through interviews with the employees 
themselves, are the only ways in which that information could be 
secured. 


CREW LEADER PROBLEM 


Mr. Bortz. If I may interject, Mr. Chairman, one of the problems 
which a subcommittee of the Interdepartmental Committee is working 
on now is the matter of how the crew-leader problem should be 
handled, and included in this analysis is the matter of how wages will 
be paid, and how they will be recorded by the crew leader. 

Mr. Fogarty. When might we expect some action on that ? 

Mr. Bortz. I would think, sir, within the next several months. 
There have been several meetings of the subcommittee exploring this 

matter and the best way in whic hit might be handled. 

Mr. Foaarry. It will take several months to come to a conclusion 
on these points that you have raised ¢ 

Mr. Bortz. I understand that progress was made at the last meet- 
ing, which was just Friday, I think. 

Mr. Focarty. How often are these meetings held ? 

Mr. Bortz. This was at least the second meeting since I came into 
the Bureau of Labor Standards in mid-November. 

Mr. Fogarty. We can’t expect much this year, can we, unless they 
decide to hold more meetings ? 


Mr. Bortz. I am afraid I couldn’t give you a definite answer to 
that. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. How are you making out on your industrial accident 
program? Is your record of industrial accidents still going down, 
going up, or what ? 
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Mr. Bortz. The question of industrial accidents, the data collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for example, for the past several 
years 

Mr. Focarry. You used to give us a table every year showing the 
number of industrial accidents and how you were able to cut them 
down year by year. Do you have anything like that? 

Mr. Bortz. We will be glad to give you tables, Mr. Chairman, 
which will show the trend. 

(The following information was supplied :) 





INJURY-FREQUENCY RATES IN MANUFACTURING, 1938-56 
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disabling work injuries per million hours worked 
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Injury rates and costs for all Federal establishments 
Average Total direct | Total cost Injury fre- | Injury sever- 
Calendar year ! number of | cost 2 per employee | quency rate? ity rate 4 
employees 


1937 - - . . $03, 188 $3, 994, 844 $4. 69 11.4 1, 260 
1938 _ - : 4, 096, 021 4.75 11.7 1, 270 
1939_ 4, 241, 282 4. 57 13.1 1, 230 
1940. 1, 4, 402, 553 4.25 13. 1 1, 210 
1941 l, 7, 200, 558 4.87 13.0 1, 390 
1942 2, 12, 106, 662 5. 28 12.5 R80 
1943 3, 17, 454, 987 5. 64 12.5 930 
1944 3, 18, 785, 001 5. 85 11.0 920 
1945 2, 14, 685, 185 5. 22 9.9 670 
1946 ‘ 2 12, 560, 828 4.78 9.2 760 
1947 on 4, 10, 125, 027 4.72 8.6 720 
1948 2, 9, 092, 711 4. 36 8.1 550 
1949 2, 20, 674, 963 10. 00 8.4 660 
1950 2, 22, 942, 168 11. 08 8.6 680 
1951 2, 26, 628, 119 10. 83 8.4 660 
1952. 2, 23, 371, 749 9. 09 8.0 560 
1953 2, 25, 842, 889 10. 42 7.8 590 
1954 2, ¢ 738, 244 10.81 | 7.7 589 
1955 2, ¢ , 396 10. 98 7.8 552 
1956 2, 203, 216 12. 00 8.0 568 





Source: Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
DECLINE SINCE 1947 IN ACCIDENT RATE 


Mr. Borrz. In brief, in 1957, there were approximately 14,200 
deaths arising out of occupational mjuries and very nearly 2 million 
disabling injuries. The injury frequency rate for manufacturing 
was about 12.0, a rate which has been virtually constant the last sev- 
eral years but a substantial decline since the end of the war or im- 
mediately after the war. In the last 10 years the number of deaths 
from work injuries has declined from about 17,000 to 14,200. 

This is a substantial decline, particularly when you take into ac- 
count that the work force, the number of workers, has increased over 
this period. So there has been progress. But safety is something 
that I think we all agree everyone has to work at constantly to achieve 
results and to maintain the levels that you do attain. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you still going into States and putting on safety 
programs in certain industries ‘ 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Mr. Borrz. We are helping the States whenever we have requests 
and the ability to do so, to provide their State safety inspectors with 
training courses. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put a table in the record showing the indus- 
tries that you are studying now and the programs you are helping 
develop, last year and this year, and what you anticipate in 1959? 

Mr. Borrz. Yes, sir. We have some work data on that. In terms 
of what we anticipate that will have to be an estimate, because typi- 
cally we operate on a request basis. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t have any backlog at this time ? 

Mr. Borrz. We have, I am sure, sufficient requests to keep us busy 
I can’t say offhand whether we have a backlog of requests or not. 
What we are attempting to do is to apportion what services we have 
to the States and to the industries where the accident experiences or 
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the safety record would indicate that it would be most fruitful to 
apply our energies in that direction. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

States provided safety services by Division of Safety Standards and Services 








Service 1957 | Fiscal 1958 1959 
eee a cinmnnmcisil senna. Arkansas. Continue at 
| Florida. Idaho. same level. 
| Hawaii. Indiana. | (40 courses.) 
| Idaho, Iowa. 
| Towa. Kentucky. 
| Kansas. Minnesota. 
| Maryland. New Jersey. 
| New York. New York. 
| Ohio. Nevada. 
| Puerto Rico. North Carolina. 
| Pennsylvania. Ohio. 
| Rhode Island. Pennsylvania. 
| Virginia. Puerto Rico. 
| (34 courses.) Rhode Island. 
| Tennessee. 
| Virginia. 


(38 courses.) 
District of Columbia, sheet | Iowa, construction. Continue at 


| 
Special industry, programs -_. 
metal. Kentucky construction. same level. 


| 
Florida, concrete products. Minnesota, construction. (5 programs.) 
| Maryland, canners and | Pennsylvania, construction. 
| packers. Pennsylvania, laundry and | 
| New York, foundry. dry cleaning. | 


North Carolina, construc- | Tennessee, construction. 
tion. 
Virginia, mercantile trades, 


State employee programs- . | Arkansas, Kansas. Continue at 
| Iowa. Missouri. | same level. 
| Maryland. North Dakota, | (5programs.) 
Minnesota. South Dakota. 
| Virginia. | Tennessee. 
Consultation contacts. __| 40. 80. 80 





| 
Technical inquiries proc- | 276. 290. | 300. 
essed. | 


Note.—All States to be contacted—some every 6 months, 
PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing in the field of protecting the 
young workers? 

Mr. Bortz. We are working there in several directions. I think 
that our overall job is perhaps twofold in nature. One is in a sense 
the matter of their schooling and urging youth to continue in school 
to develop their knowledge, and also training where vocational train- 
ing is involved, so that they can make the maximum contribution to 
the labor force when they get out. And the other part is to foster 
desirable employment for youth in industries where the hazards are 
not great and in occupations which are constructive and not subject, 
to various types of unwholesome attractions. 

Mr. Fogarty. I suppose General Maas will testify for the appropria- 
tion for the physically handicapped, is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 


LABOR UNION DATA 


Mr. Fogarty. Registration of labor union data will remain the 
same? You don’t expect any increase in workload there? 

Mr. Bortz. The amount requested in the budget is the same as 
previous years. 

Mr. Focarty. You don’t expect an increase in workload ? 
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Mr. Bortz. There may be some increase in our workload in terms 
of our present operation. 

Mr. Foearry. Tell me a little bit about it. 

Mr. Bortz. If I may go into it for a moment, early last year, early 
in 1957, the Department of Labor undertook a review of the report- 
ing requirements under section 9 (f) and (g) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and on the basis of that review certain changes were made in 
the reporting requirements which are prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor for the filing of information under these provisions of law, 
effective July 1, 1957, I believe. So we are working on the basis 
of those changes which embodied a revised reporting form or sched- 
ule which unions now have to file if they desire to utilize the services 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there any proposed labor legislation which, if en- 
acted, will increase your workload in this particular field ? 

Mr. Borrz. One of the proposals which the President made would 
provide for reporting of union financial data by all unions, I believe. 
So that instead of approximately one-third of the unions reporting, 
as has been the general case in the last several years, there would be 
reporting from some presumably 70,000 national or local unions. 


ASSISTANCE TO OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Marsnaty. What are you doing in the field of helping to secure 
employment for elderly people? You are doing work for the phy- 
sically handicapped. What are you doing for older people? 

Mr. Bortz. The Bureau’s work there, as I understand it, Congress- 

man Marshall, has not been too great except insofar as it fits into some 
of the work and advice which the Bureau would be doing in aiding 
the States in different types of programs such as workmen’s com- 
vensation. I do not believe—and I couldn’t answer this positively 
vecause of my shortness of tenure in the Bureau—I don’t believe that 
the Bureau of Labor Standards was as actively engaged in some of 
the older worker programs as some of the other bureaus of the De- 
partment in the past few years. 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Fogarry. May I say, Mr. Marshall, the Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped is a Presidential Commis- 
sion of nonpaid members and it was a question when it was enacted 
into law where it should be placed. It just was put in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards as a matter of convenience in handling the commit- 
tee’s personnel and fiscal york. 

So really it wasn’t something that this Bureau started. It was a 
President’s Committee on the Physically Handicapped to work with 
the organizations, State committees, and national agencies. I don’t 
know how that decision was made to place it in this Bureau. 

Mr. Dopson. We do the housekeeping. It had to be attached some 
place. It was done as a relationship with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, but in close relationship with the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, with our oper- 
ating arm in that field, which is the Bureau of Employment Security. 


21944—58 7 
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Mr. Focarry. If there are no further questions we will adjourn 
until tomorrow morning. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Turspay, Frsruary 4, 1958. 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMC, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have before us Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Han- 
dicapped, and his executive secretary, William P. McCahill. 

General Maas, you are no stranger on the Hill and you are an old 
friend of mine, and of the other committee members , so I think you 
are in pretty good hands. You many proceed. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I will file a statement and I will be very brief in com- 
menting on a few general item which will be covered more in detail in 
my written st: itement. 

‘(The prepared statement referred to follows:) 


This annual opportunity to meet with members of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee is always a pleasant and rewarding experience. Lach year we have 
a brief period in which to review with you past efforts and ask your continued 
help for the job ahead. 

As I did last year, I wish to thank you for making it possible for us to better 
serve the States and communities in their cooperative efforts to help the handi- 
capped help themselves. 

We held an information conference early this year for some 44 representatives 
of 37 governors’ committees and for representatives of 5 major Federal agencies. 
After 10 years in this field an information course might sound somewhat 
unnecessary, but because of the continual turnover in State chairmen and secre- 
taries, it was one of the most rewarding and productive things we have done 
recently. I mention this to show the importance of this partnership after a 
decade of effort which makes it possible for some 37 governors to send their 
personal representatives to Washington at no expense to the Committee or the 
Federal Government. 

Typical of some of the comments received was one from the full-time executive 
secretary of Oklahoma who said, “Thanks again for the opportunity to attend 
this meeting. As long as we continue to receive the wonderful cooperation that 
we have been receiving from the President’s Committee, I know Oklahoma will 
continue to increase job opportunities for the disabled.” 

Something else that happened this January should be of significance to this 
committee. We held the third meeting of the Advisory Council on January 22 
at the White House. At this meeting, representatives of the Departments of 
Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare reviewed, as did I, the recent 
cooperative efforts as called for under section 8, Public Law 565. Also at this 
meeting, ranking representatives of the Veterans’ Administration, Civil Service 
Commission, and Department of Commerce discussed with us major programs 
for the handicapped to be emphasized this coming year, programs which the 
Federal Government can expedite throngh its official channels. We also took 
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action on a number of fronts to exert or increase Federal leadership in rehabili- 
tation and employment of the handicapped. 

Two recent developments in the Federal personnel field should be of interest, 
namely the adoption of the President’s Committee recommended policy on em- 
ployment of the handicapped as the official policy of our executive branch of 
the Government and the institution by the Civil Service Commission of an addi- 
tional duty billet in all agencies and departments and major field establish- 
ments for a coordinator responsible for expediting the employment of qualified 
handicapped applicants. We feel these two programs greatly strengthen the 
Federal position of leadership which makes it easier for us to request business 
and industry to increase their cooperation. 

The Committee has been happy to cooperate on the international scene in 
answer to specific requests from foreign governments, and in assisting the 
United States Information Agency and the Departments of State, Commerce 
and Labor, generally through the Committee for the Handicapped of the people- 
to-people program of which I am also Chairman. Through participation at in- 
ternational trade fairs and other international affairs, such as the World Vet- 
trans Federation exhibit in Berlin and the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples Congress in London, we have cooperated with both public and 
private groups in telling America’s story abroad, a story which emphasizes our 
increasing concern with the dignity of the individual through making certain 
that we help the handicapped to help themselves. Reactions have been most 
favorable. 

Regarding the specific item of increase before you, we are asking an additional 
$19,000 for the 1959 fiscal year. The bulk of this increase will provide us with 
two additional staff members, a secretary and an editorial clerk, in order toe 
help us handle the increased workload in our educational and promotional pro- 
gram of providing leadership and materials to State and local committees. We 
simply have to keep up with the momentum which our efforts have caused and 
we have found that we need additional hands and minds to better serve the 
States and our own members. 

The other items included in our budget increase are the normal and essential 
areas of travel, printing, transportation of things and the like, to enable us 
to keep pace with State needs and with operating programs which seem to 
generate more enthusiastic support from the States and from Committee mem- 
ber groups as they become better understood. 

We are refining our regional meeting efforts this year into a pilot program in 
a few areas aimed at helping some State put on statewide meetings which 
would bring representatives in from all cooperating communities for an annual 
1- or 2-day session of inspiration and information. Some States, like Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Texas, have pioneered in this effort and we feel that 
assistance from our office will enable more States to increase the number 
and quality of their local committees. 

We are also encouraging the States to accept more and more responsibility for 
their governors’ committees through modest financing of full-time executive 
secretaries and minimum travel and promotion budgets. We have had con- 
siderable success in this effort in a number of States during the past year and 
hope to have more to report next year. To this end we are preparing a second 
pamphlet on State committee financing and I probably will appear before a 
few more State legislature joint sessions in support of such proposals as well 
as the general proposition of increased matching funds for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Interestingly, as soon as States obtain a full-time person they rely upon 
us even more heavily to supply materials and staff assistance. 

The wise provision in Public Law 565 calling for increased cooperation and 
liaison between the Committee and the operating programs in the Departments 
of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare has paid many dividends. 
These top representatives, together with those from Commerce, VA, and the 
Civil Service Commission, attend all sessions of our Executive Committee and 
report on latest development in their operating pregrams. This close coordi- 
nation extends daily to the staff level. 

In this connection, we hope that the Congress will act favorably upon the 
request for the United States Employment Service and the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service in this vital field of employment opportunity for the handicapped. 
Without their daily efforts over and beyond the call of duty, I am afraid that 
cooperating State and local committees would almost have to close down. We 
also wish to emphasize the tremendous help that the Veterans’ Administration 
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Field Information Service has been to us in our promotional efforts, particularly 
in radio and television. Their cooperation has been outstanding. 

We are also happly to acknowledge the top level support of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and its State affiliates. An example of the close 
coordination is the annual meeting of the President's Committee which each 
year takes place at a time mutually agreeable to OVR so that they can bring 
in all State directors and other top executives for the annual meeting of the 
States Council on Vocational Rehabilitation. 

We have made a fast start on our second decade of service to the handicapped 
of our Nation. With your contined cooperative assistance and the President's 
consistent, wholehearted support, we intend to push forward in our efforts to 
stimulate individuals and groups to increase their voluntary interest and 
cooperation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
NEED FOR INCREASE 


General Maas. We are not asking for any great increase in the 
appropriation. We do have to ask for some increase, I am sorry to 
say, because I always hate to ask for more money, but Congress has 
charged the President’s Committee with the responsibility of creating 
the public acceptance of a rehabilitated handicapped person and em- 
ployment opportunity to keep pace with the increased rehabilitations 
which the Congress itself has provided on an increasing basis. 

In order to meet the commitment given to us by the Congress, the 
amount that we have requested is what we feel is the minimum to 
permit us to discharge that responsibility and to keep up the present 
pace of informational and promotional programs throughout the 
country. 

The increase will largely go to increasing our efficiency in assist- 
ing governors’ committees In carrying this program down to the local 
community. After all, that is where the jobs are and it is where 
the handicapped are; so, if we are to increase the effectiveness of 
the program, particularly at the present time, with an employment 
dropoff, it makes it that much more difficult, of course, to place the 
handicapped to meet that commitment under those circumstances. 
We must carry this more intensively to the local community. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


Several years ago, we began directing our attention more to the 
States. We developed regional meetings, which have turned out to be 
very, very successful. Now we are going to carry that further, and 
during this year we intend to establish some pilot programs in indi- 
vidual States, to have our staff assist the governor’s committee of the 
State in developing local community committees, giving them the 
experience that we have gathered from other States where this has 
been done, in holding statewide meetings of the community commit- 
tee leaders, developing literature which will enable the local com- 
munity to develop an effective community committee, to carry this 
message right down to the place where the jobs are. 


PROGRESS IN ACCEPTANCE OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


I feel that during the 10 years now that we have been in existence 
we have learned a great deal, and we are able to do a good deal more 
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with less money, relatively, than we were able to do in our earlier 
years. ' 

Actually, gentlemen, the increase in the last few years in the job 
placements through the Employment Service of the handicapped has 
been almost spectacular—in fact, I would say it has been spectacular— 
and I would like to inform you that, although there has been a sub- 
stantial dropoff in placements of all workers, the dropoff has not 
been in proportion in the placement of the physically handicapped. 

I think this can be directly attributed to the campaign which the 
President’s Committee has been carrying on nationally and locally 
through State and community committees. 


EXAMPLES OF TYPES OF ASSISTANCE 


Several of the things that we have done in carrying out your man- 
date to the President’s Committee might be of interest to you. I 
won't review all of them, but we held a public information confer- 
ence recently, and I am very happy to say that 37 goVernors were able 
to send their personal representatives to this conference without cost 
to the Federal Government. All of them went home and wrote us, 
or their governor wrote us, telling us that it was one of the finest 
and most profitable conferences they had ever attended. Many of 
them have assured us that, as a result of it, they will be able to in- 
crease their activities in expanding job opportunities for the handi- 
capped. 

In January, we held a meeting of the Advisory Council, estab- 
lished by Executive order, of which I am also the Chairman. This 
is further in carrying out congressional mandate under section 8 of 
565, which provides that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, with the Chairman of the President’s Committee, would de- 
velop programs to make the work of the President’s Committee, gov- 
ernor’s committee, and the community committees more effective. 

Backing that up, we have the Advisory Council, consisting of the 
above-mentioned two Secretaries, plus the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans’ 
Affairs Administrator. 

At this meeting, each of the officials reviewed the programs of their 
own departments, and I am sure the fact that we meet periodically 
and they have to make reports stimulates them to increase their activ- 


ities so that they will have progress to report. It is working out 
exactly that way. 


ORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEE 


I would like to say something about our own position. We are not 
a Government agency, as the staff is. The Committee is made up of 
volunteers, and I am not a Federal official, although I hold a Presi- 
dential commission. We are effective only in backing up the Em- 
ployment Service, the Veterans’ Employment Service, and the 
reemployment rights, plus the Office of Vocational and Rehabilitation 
in their employment activities, and the Veterans’ Administration. 
The Veterans’ Administration has been our right arm in our public- 
information program. We couldn’t have operated without them nor 


without the Veterans’ Employment Service representatives through- 
out the country. 
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I would urge you, in the interest of economy, to increase their ap- 
propriations as requested—may be even going beyond that—because 
every time we are able to assist a handicapped person who is unem- 
ployed to get a job, you have relieved the welfare rolls and you have 
increased the tax rolls. 

We are not an operating agency, but under direction of the Con- 
gress, we work very closely with them. We have a very fine working 
partnership with the operating agencies. 

I am sure that with your continued support and the active, enthusi- 
astic support of the President and his executive departments, we will 
continue to carry out your mandate, working toward the day when 
we will no longer have a problem of selling employers on hiring the 
handicapped. 


AIM OF PROGRAM 


We are aiming our educational program to the point where handi- 
capped people wjll be considered for their qualifies ations and there 
will be no need for a continuing program. That day isn’t here yet 
and before it is over we will have to include in our activities the older 
worker and, as you undoubtdly know, the mentally and emotionally 
disturbed, but we are paving the way for both of those groups in 
getting increased acceptance for the physically handicapped. 

Gentlemen, I have covered this in more detail in the statement [ 
have filed. If there are any questions, I would be happy to answer 
them. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, General Maas. I think that 
is a very fine statement. I think it arn progress. 

In your statement you say that you have been partic Ipe iting in inter- 
national trade fairs, such as the World Veterans Federation and the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples Congress in Lon- 
don. Are you anticipating any sort of an exhibit in the coming inter- 
national fair at Brussels? 


PARTICIPATION IN BRUSSELS FAIR 


General Maas. I am very happy, Mr. Chairman, to be in a position 
to inform you that last week we finally succeeded in breaking into 
that Brussels Fair. We will have movies, showing continuously dur- 
ing the fair. We had hoped to have a live exhibit, but unfortunately 
we were not able to negotiate that. Another group had been dealing 
with the commissioner for the fair and they fell through, but it was 
so late by that time that they were unable to get the space required, 
However, we do feel that these movies, which will be shown continu- 
ously during the life of the fair, will be a good exhibit from the United 
States. showing to the world how we consider people by way of helping 
them get rehabilitated. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that is a good idea. 


RELATION OF PROGRAM TO OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. General, I was very pleased with your statement. I 
think you are to be congratulated on the work that you are doing. I 
was interested in your statement that you might apply this same pro- 
gram to the ol ler workers, or men over 45. I wish something like 
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that could be done because that is one of the biggest problems we are 
dealing with today, especially when so many industries are going out 
of business and older workers are losing their jobs. 

General Maas. We get pretty deeply into that now; in fact, so 
many older workers do have physical disabilities that we are really 
working in the field of older workers right now. I foresee the day 
when regardless of handicaps, we will be as concerned with them as 
we are now with those who are handicapped of any age. 

Mr. McCann. Many of the community patterns that have been 
developed in this very area of promotion and public education can 
easily be adapted by people working in other areas. 

Mr. Denton. That is a serious problem, when a man over 45 cannot 
get employment. As long as they stay with an employer and they 
have their seniority rights and the employer stays in business they 
are all right, but when the employer goes out of business, they cannot 
get another job. 

General Maas. We get indications, I am happy to say, in a number 
of communities that they are willing to adopt the same techniques we 
have developed for the handicapped workers and by little modification 
they are able to use those same techniques and methods for the older 
worker, selling the skills and experience of the older worker, which is 
what we do with the handicapped. I think we are already making 
a substantial contribution in that field, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Marsuauu. General Maas, we are celebrating this year our hun- 
dredth anniversary in ~ State of Minnesota, and I think at this 
point the record should s show that the people in Minnesota are very 
proud of the service that you are rendering to the country. 

General Maas. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatu. First, as a Member of Congress, for your service 
in the Marine Corps, and certainly the most worthwhile work that 
you are doing now. 

I know that your many friends up there would want me to express 
to you their appreciation for the effort you are putting forth in help- 
ing to make this a better country for physically handicapped people 
to live’in. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Foeartry. Thank you very much, General. It is always a pleas- 
ure to have you with us. 
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BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
WITNESSES 


HUGH W. BRADLEY, DIRECTOR 
THOMAS Y. ENGLISH, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 





“| 
| - 4 . 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
; 
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na ieseantitsantenartaance _ — — —h- |—_—_—_—-—-—- 


Program by activities: | 
1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans. ---_! $300, 542 $427, 650 $427, 650 
2. Executive direction and management services_---_-----_| 84, 421 114, 350 | 114, 350 
Total obligations-- , eae co rased | 384, 963 | 542, 000 | 542, 000 
Finance‘ng: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts__.- -2, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available - - - <I" 37 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_.........._- 383, 000 542, 000 542, 000 
' starch 
Object classification 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions Bia 48 65 65 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-_ 4 3 5 5 
Average number of all employees. - - pe dedee 50 69 | 69 
Number of employees at end of year-_-. pall 61 67 | 67 
Average GS grade and salary- -- 8.5 $6,564 18.3 $6,256) 8.3 $6, 256 
01 Personal services: t= Sete : Ast 
Permanent positions.- eos att $311, 609 $401, 150 $401, 150 
Positions other than permanent : 9, 312 | 16, 100 16, 100 
Other personal services : 1, 550 1, 550 
Total personal services . $2343 320, 921 418, 800 418, 800 
08 = Trane... .....«i5- . sf 36, 728 59, 900 | 59, 900 
03 Transportation of things 787 2, 400 2, 400 
04 Communication services s . a 11, 188 14, 000 | 14, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction re : 3, 124 | 7, 000 | 7, 000 
07 Other contractual services oye) et Tan 8, 069 | 9, 600 7, 900 
08 Supplies and materials--_-- eobbve 1, Séit 2, 000 | 2, 000 
09 Equipment : : 1, 488 3, 000 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. a atte ree ~ 25, 000 26, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- ; 425 siden 
15 Taxes and assessments-- : ; ‘ 373 | 300 | 300 
Total obligations ; : 384, 963 542, 000 | 542, 000 
I 
Mr. Focarty. We have before us the Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights. We have a new Director with us this year. Mr. Brad- 
ley, you have been coming here for some time, so you are not a st ranger f 
to the committee. We are very happy to see you here in your new 
position. 
Do you have a statement for the committee ? : 


Mr. Braptey. I have submitted a statement for the record, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. We will place that in the record and you may pro- 
ceed with your verbal statement. 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, sir. 
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(Statement referred to follows :) 
STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR 


The Bureau's budget request for 1959 is the same as the amount allowed 
for the current fiscal year. It permits a total paid staff of 65 positions, 51 of 
which are allocated to the field. For 1958, Congress allowed additional funds 
to accomplish several major objectives: (1) to give more adequate geographical 
coverage and to improve the quality of problem and case handling as recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, (2) to develop 
and put into operation a more effective and uniform reemployment rights 
service at separation points and Reserve centers so that all ex-servicemen and 
reservists could be served regardless of their distance from our field offices, 
as recommended by national representatives of the major veterans organizations, 
and (3) to keep abreast of the workload and reduce the backlog of cases and 
problems over the next few years. 

We have reopened field offices in Columbia, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. The first 2 offices are in 2 of the larger regions as to popula- 
tion and area and the third is in 1 of the major industrial regions. 

We have strengthened our procedures to provide more effective service to ex- 
servicemen and reservists at the time of reinstatement to minimize disputes and 
damage claims. A joint Labor-Defense Department service has been inaugurated 
at all Reserve centers and is now in operation at a number of separation 
points. It is expected that the program will be operative in most of the 
military establishments before the end of this fiscal year, providing increased 
coverage and more effective and uniform service in case and problem handling. 
This arrangement consists of a uniform briefing statement conducted by mili- 
tary personnel at the time of separation. Each separatee with preservice employ- 
ment is given an opportunity to request from the Bureau specific information or 
assistance in determining the extent of his individual rights with his preservice 
employer. A simple referral card is tied to the briefing statement and may be 
filled out by the serviceman who wishes to avail himself of this opportunity. 

We have handled to completion about the same number of problems during the 
first half of this fiscal year as were handled monthly in fiscal year 1957 and the 
monthly average of cases closed is 10 percent greater than last year. However, 
due to an increase in the workload received this year over last year, we have not, 
as yet, been able to arrest the rise in the total backlog. Experience in the second 
quarter, after most of the additional personnel had been selected and trained, has 
shown an increase in the production rate which we believe will enable us to 
handle with reasonable promptness the workload expected during the remainder 
of this fiscal year and to show some reduction in the backlog in subsequent years. 

The attached table compares the monthly average workload of the Bureau for 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1958 with the monthly average for fiscal year 1957. 
It will be seen from this table that the monthly average of problems received in 
1958 was 4,011 as compared to 3,178 in fiscal 1957, an increase of 26 percent. It 
will also be seen that the monthly average of cases received in 1958 was 672 as 
compared to 568 in 1957, an increase of 20 percent. The Bureau closed a monthly 
average of 3,244 problems during the first half of fiscal year 1958, as compared 
to 3,256 in fiscal year 1957. We closed 612 cases per month in fiscal 1958 as 
compared to 557 in 1957, an increase of 10 pereent in the more difficult and time- 
consuming work items. 

We expect the workload during the second half of fiscal year 1958 and in fiscal 
year 1959 to be substantially the same as in the first half of this fiscal year. 
Under these conditions, we expect to keep abreast of the workload received and to 
make a gradual reduction in the backlog over the next few years. 

The reemployment rights program offers the only readjustment benefit available 
to persons entering the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. It does not involve 
the payment of any Government funds to ex-servicemen. The only cost to the 
Federal Government is that of administering it. The right to reemployment with 
accrued seniority and protection against the loss of benefits based thereon has 
become increasingly important to young men who must sacrifice time from their 
civilian employment to serve their country in the interest of national defense. 
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Workload statistics and comparison, fiscal 1957 and 1st 6 months of fiscal 1958 





Fiscal 1957 Fiscal 1958, Ist 6 months 


a July I- Dec. 31, 1957 

















Total Monthly Total Monthly 
average average 
“ ohinn i ait Dati, cs la cite ele 

1, Problems and ¢ases received_ iG. Sse aug 36 44, 957 3, 746 28, 097 4, 683 
Problems received.-__ Jini petibatdenspmade 38, 137 3, 178 24, 065 4, 011 
Cases received_- ates 6, 820 568 4, 032 672 
2. Problems and cases closed - ; _ “ 45, 754 3, 813 23, 136 3, 856 
Problems closed. __....__-- t ul DEE tebe 39, 072 3, 256 19, 461 3, 244 
a ar are ee a 6, 682 | 557 | 3, 675 612 
3. Problems and cases pending at end of periods. a 5, 739 | sg os 
Problems__-__--_-- pécaLi Jee 2OG6 itsLae 7, OOO Wiese 
gta. 3a tesisinti adiscnwniwe bana | S, 248 1. es. dence PMO os dciccinea 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Braptey. I have only 1 or 2 things I would like to emphasize, 
Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you and the members of the committee 
for the assistance you gave us last year. We are requesting the same 
budget for 1959 as was allowed this year because we believe that the 
staff now allowed the Bureau will enable us to give reasonably prompt 
service to ex-servicemen and others who come to us for assistance. 


POSITION OF RECENTLY RELEASED VETERANS UNDER THE LAW 


I should also point out that inductees and 2- or 3-year enlistees now 
being released from the Armed Forces are not entitled to any of the GI 
readjustment benefits heretofore accorded veterans, nor are they en- 
titled to unemployment compensation for veterans. They do not meet 
the definition of a veteran for these purposes. 

The absence of these benefits has made the reemployment program 
more attractive to them, and it has enhanced the need for prompt han- 
dling of their problems. 

Mr. English and I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you 
in connection with the activities of the Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights. We will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, the reemployment right is the 
only readjustment benefit available to servicemen who entered the 
Armed Forces after January 31,1955. That was the cutoff date of the 
other benefits given to servic emen. 

Mr. Brapiey. That is correct. That means that all inductees who 

o in for 2 years and all 3-year enlistees that have entered since that 
Sata, which constitutes the bulk of those coming out at the present 
time, now have no other benefits of that kind. 


INCREASING BACKLOG 


Mr. Fogarty. The number of problems and cases being handled to 
completion in 1958 apparently is less than in 1957 and the backlog is 
building up. Why is this, when you have 19 more positions than you 
had in 1957 ? 

Mr. Braptey. I will refer you to the statement that has been sub- 
mitted and a 6-month table, which has brought the workload figures up 
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through the 6 months, beyond the 5 months. Actually, the workload 
in problems and cases for the 6-month period is greater than it was 
in 1957. The monthly average of problems receiv ed in 1957 was 3,178 
and for the first 6 months of 1958 it is 4,011. 

Mr. Foaarry. I was referring to the ones handled, not received. 

Mr. Brapiey. On the 6 months’ basis of cases closed in 1957, there 
was a monthly average of 557, and those handled to completion or 
closed in 1958 is 612, which is an increase of about 10 percent for 
the 6-month period of 1958 over 1957. 

Mr. Focarry. That does not stack up very well with your justifica- 
tions on page 79, which shows the comparison for the first 5 months. 

Mr. Brapiey. Let me look at the 5-month tables here. December 
was not inthat report. It brought the average up quite a bit. 

Mr. Foearry. That much? 

Mr. Braptey. One of the reasons for that is—— 

Mr. Focarry. That is a significant jump for 1 month; is it not? 

Mr. Brapitey. Some of the new personnel take some time for train- 
ing. Actually, beginning in November and December we began to 
feel the effect of the new personnel workload production, so that I 
believe the number of cases closed in December went up above 700 
for the first time over a period of a number of years. It moved up 
considerably in December above the previous months, and moved up 
some in November, but not enough to reflect it in that report. 

Mr. Focarry. W hat is your projection for the rest of the year? 


PROJECTED DECREASE IN BACKLOG 


Mr. Braptey. For the rest of the year we believe that we will move 
up when the new personnel begins to produce on all fours, that we 
will move up to an average of approximately 650 to 675 cases a month, 
and will be able to handle the month-to-month workload in the 
problems. 

Over the next 18 months we believe that the workload of the Bureau 
will probably be just about what it was m the previous 18-month 
period. 

Mr. Foaarry. Take the problems and cases pending and cases 
handled to completion. How will the figures of last June compare 
with the estimate as of June 1958? 

Mr. Brapiry. We will have a larger backlog June 30, 1958, than 
we had June 30, 1957, but by that time we will have begun to reduce 
the present backlog as of December 31, and in 1959 we expect to bring 
both the problem and case bac klog down to a manageable figure, unless 
something unforeseen happens in the meantime. 

We will begin this month, I think, to gradually reduce this backlog, 
and we will have some reduction in it by the end of this fiscal vear, 
and a larger reduction in 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. Problems and cases received are staying about the 
same. 

Mr. Braprtry. About the same, or a little greater. 


REASONS FOR INCREASING CASELOAD 


Actually, November and December were the two heaviest receipt 
months in several years. I would say, in problems and cases, we feel, 
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the increase is due to two factors: One is that the military announced 
some acceleration of releases from the Armed Forces last summer and 
fall, and we began to feel some of that acceleration in November and 
December. That probably accounts for some of the increases we 
received in those 2 months. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will the military cutbacks have some effect on your 
workload ? 

Mr. Braptey. We think that it probably should, other factors being 
equal, reduce the workload slightly in 1959 or 1960, but there is always 
a carryover even though they reduce it, there is a carryover which you 
don’t begin to feel for 90 days after the reductions actually take place. 

Mr. Denton. You do not find new employment; you deal entirely 
with reemployment ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You do not find work for them ? 

Mr. Braptey. No, sir; we turn that over to the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, which is another agency in the Department. We are 
not concerned with new jobs. We are only concerned with the jobs 
that they left for military service or training. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Denvron. Do you find with the downturn in employment that 
you have more difficulty getting employers to reemploy the veterans 
or not ! 

Mr. Brapitey. Yes. Some of the cases we get become more difficult. 
Maybe in November or December the increase in our workload was 
due to some soft spots in one place or another. For instance, at De- 
troit, there has been a considerable amount of layoff in that area. 
When you enter a layoff area or situation you have to determine 
whether or not the serviceman would have been laid off had he not 
entered military service and you must be sure that the employer has 
given him credit for his seniority while in military service. It makes 
some of the problems you handle a little more difficult when you are 
in an employment situation of that kind. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Bradley. 
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BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


WITNESSES 


W. C. CHRISTENSEN, DIRECTOR 


EDWARD E. GOSHEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, APPRENTICESHIP 
SERVICE 


NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 








1, Training promotion and service to industry - ; $2, 947,326 | $3, 129, 700 $3, 372, 375 
2. Training research and technical services. 250, 112 | 261, 400 309, 360 
3. Executive direction and management Se 200, 239 208, 900 218, 265 
Total obligations_ Sad 54 d uses | 3, 397, 677 | 3, 600, 000 3, 900, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. _......-- | —8, 900 |_ 
Unobligated balance no longer available...............-- 10, 223 |... s 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _......._- | 3, 399, 000 | 3, 600, 000 3, 900, 000 
| 


Object classification 


| | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions postive 495 491 





Average number of all employees_ -- nist oiplaidiaiing uaa 482 484 | 516 

Number of employees at end of year e 482 484 | 516 

Average GS grade ard salary-. o<tthihanoet p< a! Cae 8.0 $5,969 | 8.0 $5, 929 

01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions a $2,850,779 | $2,890, 560 | $3, 058, 760 

Other personal services. -............----.-+.+.---+. 5, 267 16, 640 | 17, 290 

‘Total personal services $2 2, 856, 046 | 2, 907, 200 3. 076, 050 

vs Travel 317, 420 318, 000 | 340, 700 

03 Transportation of things 8, 483 9, 000 12, 450 

04 Communication services 65, 581 66, 500 | 71, 250 

05 Rents and utility services 2, 805 1, 102 9, 502 

06 Printing and reproduction__ 12, 171 20, 700 46, 000 

07 Other contractual services ‘ 17, 687 15, 500 | 53, 550 

Services performed by other agencies... _______....-- 82, 222 67, 050 | 71, 350 

08 Supplies and materials 12, 166 9, 600 | 10, 150 

09 Equipment asa 18, 004 7, 400 | 17, 900 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 176, 000 187, 925 
18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_--.__.-- nhantehian 3, 380 . state centemnle 

15 Taxes and assessments 6a gia ce teens oo eaten 1, 762 1, 948 | 3, 173 

i Gapetreeet pened a 
Total obligations atapin iy 3, 600, 000 | 3, 900, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. We have now before us the Director of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. Mr. Christensen, do you have a state- 
ment for the committee ? 

Mr. CurIsTENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. You may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curistensen. The estimate of needs for the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training for fiscal year 1959 is $3,900,000, representing an 
increase of $300,000 over the current year ‘sappropriation. The activi- 
ties of the Bureau have been affected by the continuing heavy require- 
ment for military equipment; the growth in population, with its 
resulting increase in demand for goods and services, and the increasing 
development of mechanization in 1 industrial processes. 

The advance of mechanization with the consequent introduction of 
new processes and machinery brings with it new skill requirements: 
Increasing the total number of skilled workers, and improving and 
widening ‘skills of those already employed. These requirements will 
be especially noted in the missile, space-device, aircraft, and allied 
industries, whose problems will be concerning Congress and the Amer- 
ican people from some time to come. 

The mission of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in con- 
nection with the problems of inadequate skilled manpower supply is 
to persuade management and labor to increase training for skilled 
workers and improve the quality of training. It will do no actual 
training; its responsibility is to promote training and to provide tech- 
nical tr uning services. 

The major effort of the Bureau will continue to be in apprenticeship, 
which is the basic method for training craftsmen. Promotion of other 
types of training is also necessary, however, since an industry or plant 
requesting assistance usually wishes to approach its training problems 
as a whole. 


GROUP APPROACHES 


Although some of the larger corporations have developed excellent 
training programs, many smaller companies need help. Most of them 
lack the resources and staff required to plan adequate training pro- 
grams. This is especially significant when we consider the fact that 
over 98 percent of business enterprises of this country are small firms 
employing fewer than 100 workers. We work with such small em- 
ployers to stimulate their interest in training and to assist them in 
setting up their own training programs. 

Many firms are too small to operate their own training programs. 
We assist such employers by helping them organize group programs, 
in which several establishments participate. These areawide appren- 

ticeship committees make it possible for employers to do on a group 
basis what they may be uns able to do on an individual basis. Where 
these committees are “joint” they usually consist of 3 representatives 
from employers and 3 from 1: ibor. They advise on selection of appren- 
tices, assignment, movement from job to job when the volume of work 
changes, and determination as to when they have completed their ap- 
prenticeships. Approximately 5,000 areawide committees are spon- 
soring appr entic eship programs throughout the United States. 

The Bureau has had outstanding success in promoting local train- 
ing on a group basis. We are also using the same approach in work- 
ing with national groups. For example, there are 20 national joint 

apprenticeship ¢ pee et s which are performing outstandingly in im- 
proving the kind of training being carried on in their industries. 
They have been successful, too, in increasing participation of their 
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members in local apprenticeship programs. Since each Yocal commit- 
tee is composed usually of 6 members this means that approximately 
30,000 persons are giving services in the apprenticeship effort with- 
out cost to the Government. An i increasing number of these commit- 
tees have raised their own funds to employ full-time staffs to assist 


in the administration of their training programs. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


Three years ago the Division of National Industry Promotion was 
established to step up interest at the level of national associations and 
international unions. We are able to report that in 1957 we worked 
with 193 national associations, and with 75 international unions—in- 
creases over the previous year of 121 and 23, respectively. Tangible 
results from this activity, while not immediately measurable, can be 
expected at the local level as the national influence becomes effective. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT TRAINING AGENCIES 


The programs of vocational education and the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training are both indispensable. Wherever an appren- 
ticeship program is established there is a related instruction require- 
ment. Wherever the Bureau representatives recommend types of 
training other than dpiitencioedhip the vocational educators are 
asked to participate. 

In order to make certain of close understanding and working rela- 
ae we have emphasized that the Bureau has no intention of 

carrying on actual training. The Secretary of Labor has stated 
formally that the Bureau is limited to promotion of apprenticeship 
and other forms of training. Furthermore, that it does not and could 
not attempt actual training. 

The Bureau has taken the initiative in discussing these matters 
with ere leaders a number of times since our appearance here 
last year. We feel that substantial progress has been made in estab- 
lishing pestle ally satisfactory relationships. 

The Bureau has continued to work closely with the training divi- 
sions of the Armed Forces, with apprenticeship divisions of the State 
dep.irtments of labor and with traming divisions of civilian depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. 


PROGRAM PLANS FOR 1959 


Examination of our workload relative to results achieved has indi- 

vated the importance of continuing work with industries in which 
significant progress is being made. A prime example of this is the 
construction industry. Much of our resources will thus be required 
for development in such major industries. In addition we must meet 
the challenge of urgent demand for training in certain selected indus- 
tries, which we plan to give special emphasis. 

Industries which will be given this special emphasis will be chosen 
on the basis of factors such as changing technology, growth, and 
their critical relationship in the national economy or national defense. 
The industries decided upon at this time are: Aircraft and missiles, 
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electrical contracting, electronic equipment, tool and die, and pulp 
and paper. 

In connection with the five industries mentioned the following steps 
are being taken: Objectives have been set for the fiscal year, a quota 
of field calls has been allocated for each industry, and reports and 
statistics are to be carefully scrutinized, so that results can be meas- 
ured against stated goals. 

In view of the great number of industries needing training services, 
their complexity and variety, the differences in their training needs 
and in their training capabilities and facilities, systematic research is 
needed to lay the groundwork for promoting additional training. 
This kind of planning activity pays dividends in helping to determine 
where we are to concentrate our resources and to determine which 
methods and techniques are more effective in terms of practical results. 

Our plans to emphasize promotional work in selected industries 
will be tied in closely with the national industry promotion program. 
Actions taken by national trade associations and international unions, 
it has been demonstrated, greatly facilitate the work of field repre- 
sentative at the local level. 


COMMUNITY SKILL DEVELOPMENT 


Weare also improving our techniques for promoting apprenticeship 
and other types of training on a community basis, especially in com- 
munities where shortages of skilled workers have developed owing to 
industrial expansion; and in the so-called distressed areas. Wherever 
community manpower studies are sponsored by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Bureau representatives participate and render 
ach assistance as their experience permits. The specific action role 
of the Bureau is to follow through on the training aspects of the 
study. This is accomplished by providing stimulation and assistance 
in meeting the training needs revealed by the study. We work with 
employer and employee organizations, local schools, and other com- 
munity organizations to determine the extent to which additional 
apprenticeship and training need to be developed in industry. We 
then assist them in developing training programs. 

It has been our experience in conducting such projects that em- 
ployers and labor organizations frequently need informational mate- 
rials on the technical aspects of training. To meet this need, we are 
experimenting with the development of training materials centers. 
As a result of cooperation between the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau, Defense has made available from its vast store of training 
information multiple copies of its materials. These materials con- 
sist of sample programs, instructor’s guides, and related instruction 
material. With these as a base, it is planned to set up training ma- 
terials centers in which this and other such information will be avail- 
able to industry. To them will be added materials from private com- 
panies, from unions, and from schools. 

The first training materials center was opened in Phoenix in Janu- 
ary 1958 for use of the State of Arizona. Ten additional such centers 
are planned for coming months. 

Of the $3,900,000 request to meet demands for its services in fiscal 
year 1959, over 79 percent of the $300,000 increase—$237,900—would 
be expended in the field; $131,000 for 24 new positions and $106,900 
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for related nonlabor costs. About 19 percent—$56,600—would 
strengthen departmental functions in support of field activities. This 
sum would provide for 8 new positions costing $37,850 and nonlabor 
costs of $18,750. In line with increased empha’sis on public informa- 
tional aspects of our program, field and departmental nonlabor costs 
include $35,000 for a promotional film and radio and television scripts. 
The balance of the increase—$5,500—will cover annualization of re- 
tirement costs. 
Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Christensen. 





AMOUNT REQUESTED 


You are asking for $3,900,000; is that right? 

Mr. CurisrensEen. Yes, sir. o 

Mr. Focarry. That is a little less than you asked for last year. You 
asked last year for $3,940,000. 

Mr. Crristensen. That is right. 


BUREAU OF BUDGET CUT 


Mr. Focarry. What was the reason for asking for less this year? 

Mr. CurisreENsEN. Well, we actually went to the Bureau of the 
Budget with a request of $4 million. 

Mr. Foearry. They cut you back to $3.9 million ? 

Mr. Curistensen. That is right. [ 

Mr. Fogarty. That is a difference of $100,000. 

Mr. Curistensen. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for last 
year‘ 

Mr. Curistensen. I think the same as we asked the Congress for. 

Mr. Dopson. We asked for $4 million the previous year. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the change in the thinking of the Bureau 
of the Budget this year in cutting it back $100,000 instead of $60,000 
as they did a yearago? Did they have any good reason ! 

Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Dodson would We in a better position to 
answer that than I. 

Mr. Dopson. It was one of those items where adjustment is made 
without any real reasons being given. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean someone made a decision that we ought 
to cut a certain percentage here and there, and that was it? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. That has happened. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. I would say that is really the basis. 


RELATIONS WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr, Focarry. You remember the difficulty we had last year when 


you people added to the Bureau of Apprenticeship the words “and 
training.” 


Mr. Curisrensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. The last I knew, no real agreement had been reached 
with the vocational educational people, and I think we indicated in 
our report last year that until some agreement had been reached the 
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chances of getting additional funds for that particular work were 
not very good. What has happened ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. I think this picture has changed a great deal 
since we appeared before your committee last year. “In fact, we have 
devoted a good deal of our time and effort to working with the Office 
of Education, with vocational educators at the local. State, and Na- 
tional levels, to clarify the position of the Department and the Bureau 
in terms of specifically what our program emphasis is and how we 
carry out our activities. 

Mr. Fogarty. May I say before you get too far that the vocational 
education people will testify here for their funds at a later date and 
probably will be asked the same question. 

Mr. CurisTensen. Yes, sir. In this connection, the change in the 
title of the Bureau was brought about by a departmental decision to 
fulfill the objective of the organic act of the Department to provide 
those kinds of services which are for the benefit of all workers, and 
the Department felt that, though the apprenticable occupations are 
extremely important to the economy and the country in general, there 
are many other occupations where the promotion of training substan- 
tially increases the welfare of the worker by being better trained, and 
so the title was changed to more accurately denote what the Depart- 
ment and the Bureau were attempting to do in the stimulation and 
promotion of training programs generally. 

Mr. Focarry. You still have not answered my question, whether 
you have reached an agreement with the leaders of vocational edu- 
cation in respect to your branching out into this training program 
of yours. 

Mr. Curristensen. Well, so far as the Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare and the Dep: irtment of Labor are concerned at the 
Secretary’s level, I think this is quite generally agreeable, and with 
respect to the Office of Education — 

Mr. Foaarry. That would not mean a thing to Congress. 

Mr. Curistensen. Well, then to carry it one step further, with 
respect to the Vocational Education Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation and our Bureau directly 

Mr. Focartry. That would not mean anything either. 

Mr. Curtstensen. In terms of at the other end of the scale—— 

Mr. Fogarty. That is what we should be talking about. I am 
talking about the leaders of vocational education out in the field and 
not the people who work for the Government. 

Mr. CurisTeENsEN. You mean the Federal Government? 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Mr. Curtstensen. Well, last year it was pointed out that there were 
a number of places where apparently the relationships were not 
everything that they should be, particularly in local and State situa- 
tions. We feel that we have got these pretty well corrected, because 
we have put a good deal of emphasis on having our State and local 
offices and our regional offices work with the people in the areas 
that affect education. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird will be back in a moment to speak for 
himself, but he questioned the Secretary to some extent as to whether 
this had been worked out or not, and he indicated that the people 
out in his area in Wisconsin were not satisfied with this arrangement. 
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RELATIONSHIP IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. CurisTensEN. 1 would like to address some remarks to that. 
Wisconsin was one of a few States where there seemed to be some 
problems, and in fact as recently as last week the State Director of 
Vocational Education in Wisconsin told our chief of field operations 
that everything in Wisconsin in terms of relationships was fine. I 
think that Congressman Laird may be somewhat influenced by some 
of the letters or the reactions that he got a year ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. No. I think he was talking specifically about what 
he had picked up from some of these people working in this area out 
in his district. 

Mr. CurisTeNsEN. From the standpoint of our own operating struc- 
ture, namely, our field staff, all of the information I have indicates 
that we are reasonably confident that the situation in Wisconsin, or 
any other State where problems existed a year ago, have been pretty 
well cleared up and that any reaction to the contrary I am certain, 
or I feel confident, is not typical or general. 


PROBLEMS IN OTHER STATES 


Mr. Foearry. It seems to me that the same statement was made 
about the State of Georgia a year ago. 

Mr. Curisrensen. Alabama. 

Mr. Focartry. People kept writing in. Mr. Lanham at that time 
was getting quite a bit of mail from vocational education people in 
the State of Georgia, that they had not agreed to anything like this 
at all and were not satisfied with it. 

Mr. Curistensen. In the last 6 months I have had a number of 
conversations with the director of trade and industrial education in 
Alabama and he has assured me that the working relationships be- 
tween his office and his staff in the State and our Bureau is quite 
harmonious and quite satisfactory at this time. In fact, Mr. Ingraham 
and our State supervisor, Mr. Petree, have had numerous meetings 
and in the case of large training and educational projects have gone 
and called on corporations together, indicating what services are 
available in the schools and what services would be provided by our 
staff. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON APPRENTICESHIP FROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Has the change in the employment situation affected 
the apprenticeship program in any way? 

Mr. Curistensen. The most recent complete statistics we have are 
through September 30. At that time we had, in round numbers, 
187,000 registered apprentices. This is a decrease of less than 1 per- 
cent from. January of last year. Within 2 or 3 weeks we will have 
more recent figures, and we think there might be a modest decrease in 
apprentices due to the current unemployment situation. 

Mr. Focarty. The industries you will concentrate on this year are 
aircraft and missiles; electrical contracting; electronic equipment; 
tool and die; and pulp and paper. Is that right? 

Mr. Curtstensen. I wish to emphasize that first we intend to carry 
on our continuing program with all of the industries in which we 
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have had success and that request continued service, particularly the 
metal trades and the like. These particular areas are five selected 
areas where management and industry have shown their interest. and 
where we think there is a need and we can do something in addition 
to carrying out the regular program. But we do not want to give the 
impression that these are special industries selected to the exclusion 
of others. 

Mr. Focarry. What will happen to your program if we have 5 or 6 
million unemployed by March or April ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Well, of course, the matter of employment is 
something that we have no control over at all. It does make it diffi- 
cult to encourage employ ers to put on apprentices when journeymen 
are out of work. So, in terms of numbers I think we must be realistic 
and expect there will be a decrease in apprentices. But in a way this 
makes the job more difficult and places demands on the staff which 
are even greater than if we continued on an even keel. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. How many new positions would you have under this 
request ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. Thirty-two; 24 in the field and 8 in Washington. 

Mr. Focarry. What would the 24 in the field do? 

Mr. Curisrensen. There would be 12 technical] positions and 12 
clerical. The 12 technical would be primarily to concentrate on in 
dustry and community projects. 

Mr. Foearry. In those industries that I mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes, primarily. 

Mr. Foearry. And how many in Washington ¢ 

Mr. CurisTeNnsen. Eight. 

Mr. Focarry. What would they do? 

Mr. Curistensen. This is a combination of technical and clerical 
positions to augment our existing services that are developed in Wash- 
ington to help the field. Two would be in our Training Service 
Division. There would be 1 training technician and 1 cleric al position 
in our Training Service Division. These jobs would be concerned 
with the training materials centers project, the accumulation of train- 
ing materials to put in the centers so that they will be available to the 
so-called training community. 

One additional technician and one clerical would be in the Division 
of Research to work on the research projects. That involves in- 
dustry studies, community studies, and our working relationship with 
universities and institutions that are carrying on studies of the trades, 
and so forth. 

One additional writer would be in our information branch, also a 
small group where we need additional emphasis on publications and 
pamphlets useful for the general public and also for our field staff, 
and there would be one clerical position to supplement the writer 

This accounts for 6 of the 8 positions, and there would be 1 addi. 
tional clerk in our Division of Field Operations. This is our super 
visory group that handles all the incoming and outgoing mail, corre- 
spondence and so on, for our field activities, and one additional clerk 
in our Management Services Division. 

So 3 of these jobs are technical and 5 are clerical. 
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Mr. Denton. I gather you have stepped up your program for— 
what would you call it, industrial or factory training? 

Mr. Curistensen. I think we have made real progress in the stim- 
ulation of apprenticeship and training programs in manufacturing 
in the last year and a half or 2 years. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is very good. We always have a cele- 
bration in my home town when the building trades apprentices become 
journeymen, and I always thought it was a shame that was not ex- 
tended to the manufacturing enterprise. I am glad you are doing 
that. 

Mr. Curistensen. Our program for next year would further stium- 
ulate that, particularly in industries related to the defense effort, 
aircraft and missiles, electronic equipment, and so on. 

Mr. Marsuaty. How much training outside of this particular pro- 
gram is there in the Department of Labor for apprenticeship train- 
ing? 

Mr. CrristenseNn. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Marsnat. In other bureaus of the Department of Labor, how 
much training is done? Is all the training in the Department of La- 
bor done in this particular Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training? 

Mr. Curistensen. With respect to the promotion of training and 
providing technical training services, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training is the group that handles these kinds of projects. If 
you are talking about internal or staff training 

Mr. Marsuati. No. I am talking about the assistance given to 
workers in the country. All of that is done within your Bureau ? 

Mr. CuristensEeN. Yes. 





COMPARISON WITH AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Marsuauy. I serve on another subcommittee. I serve on the 
Agriculture Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and we have a program there of $60 million for Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, which is accepted in this country by almost everyone 
as being a very valuable program. Comparing that $60 million 
to your $3,900,000 does not seem to me to be | in balance, when you 
think of the number of people on farms compared to the number of 
people in nonfarm work. Why is that? 

Mr. Curisrensen. I am not sure. I think the methods we use to 
go about the promotional services are on a smaller basis. We depend 
on the schools, which are State and feder: ally supported, to carry a 
part of the load, to do much of the work. So, this does not show 
in any of our budget requests. Ours is a promotional or sales job, 
working with the schools, with labor, and with management. 

Mr. Marsnaty, Agriculture has some of these same advantages, 
too; vocational education, agricultural courses in high schools, and 
similar activities. 

Mr. Brown. I think one factor is there are about 6 million agri- 
cultural workers against a nonagricultural work force of upward 
of 60 million. So, assuming the problem is otherwise comparable, 
there is that differential. And you know more about this than I do, 
but I believe the Extension Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture actually trains young people through 4-H and elsewhere. 

Mr. Marsnaty. That is right. 
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PROGRAM FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Brown. While our program is the stimulation of training and 
does not engage in training itself. 

Mr. Curistensen. We have no instructional training cost. 

Mr. GosHen. As a matter of fact, the staff we have and what the 
States have is not sufficient to give the service to industry that they 
should have. There are a lot of people in business that do not have 
apprenticeship and training programs for the people who should 
have them. 

Mr. Dopson. So that there will be no misunderstanding, the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training is the only bureau for stimulating 
training and helping the employs ers to establish programs pertaining 
to apprentice workers, but in the Bureau of Labor Standards we do, 
in our accident prevention, do training of State factory inspectors, 
and at times representatives of unions and representatives of manage- 
ment also attend classes that our safety engineers give to train safety 
inspectors in States. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is giving instruction to people actually em- 
ployed ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you have any program to train people who are 
not employed ? 

Mr. Dopson. Not in the safety-inspection programs. These are 
State factory inspectors. The Federal Government helps to train 
them in the technical aspects of accident hazards. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION’S ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Christensen, last year you undoubtedly saw some 
letters which I placed in the Congressional Record from every voca- 
tional school in my congressional district and also from the State 
director of vocational education in Wisconsin opposing the training 
aspects of your program as he understood them and as the various 
directors understood them. 

Mr. CurisTensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. We are pretty proud of our vocational school setup in 
Wisconsin, and always have felt we were the leaders in that particular 
area of education. I put a lot of weight in statements made by these 
vocational directors and our State director, who also happens to be 
chairman of the association of State directors. I have not been given 
any information that their position has changed. The Secretary 
seemed to indicate yesterday that there had been a change in position. 
What is the situation ? 

Mr. Curistensen. I shall be very glad to comment on that. 
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I think the position has changed materially, the most specific indi- 
cation being that within the past month the State director of voca- 
tional educa ition, Mr. Clarence Grieber, indicated to our chief of 
field operations that the relations between our Bureau and the voca- 
tional people in the State of Wisconsin were harmonious and that 
there was no problem area. 

Mr. Latrp. Did you read the letters that were placed at pages 3919 
and 3920 of the Congressional Record last year ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes, sir. I read them last year. 

Mr. Larrp. I was quite concerned when I got all that correspondence 
from these reliable people in my congressional district. What brought 
that about ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman, may we go off the record ? 

Mr. Larep. All right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


OUTLOOK FOR NEW PROGRAMS 


Mr. Larrp. Do you see any new program on the horizon for training 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training ? 
Mr. Curistensen. No; I donot. 


Mr. Larrp. You do not have any plans for some big new program 
being launched through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training ? 

Mr. Curistensen. No; other than in a promotional effort, but not 
to duplicate or compete with any existing training or vocational edu- 
cation program anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything further you want to say, Mr. 
Christensen ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Nothing other than that we hope the committee 
will look favorably upon this request. We are very sincere in what 
we do, and we think we have a real contribution to make to the 
country, to management, and to labor, and it is our desire to dovetail 
our efforts with the schools and everything that is available to do what 
we think properly the Federal Government should do. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you are doing a good job, but you can under- 


stand the problem as presented by Mr. Laird and other members of 
the committee. 


Mr. Curisrensen. Yes,sir. Thank you. 
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Turspay, Fesruary 4, 1958. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
WITNESSES 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

E. L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 

H. DANIEL DARLING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROGRAM 
REPORTS AND ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 

EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO, CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND EXPENDI- 
TURES 

NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Fogarty. We have now before us the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goodwin, do you have an overall statement ‘ 

Mr. Goopwin. We have developed a comprehensive statement 
about the operation of the program which we would like to suggest 
be submitted for the record. We developed it with the idea that there 
are some people that would like to have a full statement about the 
program’s operation, perhaps people who are not as familiar as the 
chairman and members of this committee with the program. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will put this in the record at this point, and then 
you can give us a statement on the overall program; then we will hear 
the statements on the individual appropriations. 

Mr. Goopwin. Very good. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE FEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY SYSTEM 


During a period of economic readjustment such as we are now experiencing, 
the primary task of the Federal-State employment-security system is to promote 
maximum employment and purchasing power for our people. The efforts of 
the employment service and the unemployment-insurance service help to prevent 
minor downturns in economic activity from becoming more widespread and 
serious. The employment service by placing workers in about 15 million agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural job openings a year contributes to a more orderly 
operation of the labor market and shortens the period of unemployment between 
jobs. Unemployment-insurance benefits cushion the shock of unemployment 
and help to maintain family and community purchasing power. Employment 
offices work closely with local community groups to stimulate employment 
through economic development in their community. 

Some idea of how important these payments are to the individuals concerned 
and to the economy of the Nation can be gained by a comparison of amounts of 
benefit payments. In the January—June 1958 period it is expected that the system 
will pay out $1,625 million as compared with $951 million paid in the January— 
June 1957 period. All of these payments will bulwark purchasing power. 
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The benefits of the employment-security program continue to be extended to 
more workers through the growth in the labor force and as coverage has been 
extended by Federal and State legislation. About two-thirds of the labor force 
is now covered by the unemployment-insurance system. In 1959 it is estimated 
that 42 million workers will be covered by the State unemployment-insurance 
laws and that 2,400,000 Federal workers and 1,400,000 Korean veterans will be 
covered under Federal laws. The employment service is available for the use 
of all workers and employers. whether covered by unemployment insurance or not. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


The unemployment-insurance program is carried out under the authorization 
provided in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, the Social Security Act, and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. States which have laws meet- 
ing the standards prescribed by the Federal law are authorized to collect taxes 
and pay benefits in accordance with their own laws. In addition, the States pay 
benefits to unemployed Korean veterans and Federal employees under a con- 
tractual arrangement with the Secretary of Labor. 

Unemployment, by curtailing purchasing power, makes for more unemploy- 
ment. One of the effective means of preventing the spiraling of unemployment 
into a major economic problem is the unemployment-insurance system. It is 
perhaps the only economic program in the Federal Government and in the 
States which reacts automatically and immediately to the changes in the un- 
employment picture. No decisions by governmental agencies are necessary to 
begin the reaction of the unemployment-insurance system to any increases or de- 
creases in unemployment. The system is so devised that the eligible worker 
begins to receive his unemployment insurance within a week or two after he 
has been laid off from work and has filed his claim. 

The marked increase in the number of unemployed workers in recent months 
and the sharp rise in the amount of benefits being paid out raise a number of 
very urgent problems for the State employment-security agencies and the Bureau 
of Employment Security. One obvious effect of sudden, large-scale payment of 
unemployment-insurance benefits is the drain on the financial reserves of the 
program. The combined total of reserves to the credit of all the States for the 
payment of benefits is approximately $8.8 billion. Each State, however, has a 
separate fund, and the amount of reserves available to any one State depends 
on the balance between tax collections and benefit payments in that State. 
Thus, it is possible that the funds of one or more of the States having smaller 
reserves may be threatened with insolvency if unemployment continues to rise 
during the coming year. Determining apvropriate financial and tax measures 
to forestall insolvency presents a difficult actuarial problem. A number of 
studies are currently being made by the States and the Bureau to determine the 
solvency of these funds. The present economic situation, however, may make 
it necessary for more such studies to be made either immediately or in the 
very near future. 

FEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Legislative authority for the public employment service is vested in the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, the Social Security Act, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
and Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954. The fundamental purpose 
of the system is to provide in each major community a central point where all 
workers seeking employment and all employers seeking workers may be brought 
together. Each of the 1,800 local offices located in every State and Territory 
functions as a local employment exchange. In addition, all offices exchange 
information about available jobs and workers among themselves and assist each 
other in recruitment when necessary. Thus, these offices constitute a nationwide 
system, offsetting labor shortages in one area by uncovering surpluses in another. 

In addition to the community benefits and benefits to the individual that come 
from helping a worker find a job as promptly as possible and helping an employer 
with a recruitment problem, an effective employment-service operation is vital 
to the unemployment-insurance program. It provides the work test for a 
claimant’s unemployment insurance by finding suitable employment opportunities 
and offering these jobs to the unemployed. 

The employment service gives workers and employers placement assistance 
in all occupations. Since there are now approximately 35,000 different jobs in 
the American economy, the task of maintaining up-to-date information about 
them is a large undertaking. The Employment Service compiles and publishes 
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the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, used by all public employment offices as 
well as by Government, industrial, and educational groups, to identify and 
classify jobs. Other occupational materials produced by the Bureau and useful 
beyond its own placement and guidance work include industry job descriptions, 
occupational guides, plant-staffing patterns, and groupings of jobs with similar 
characteristics. 

A special type of labor-market information developed in the employment- 
security system provides knowledge on job opportunities for specific occupations. 
Such information has considerable short-range value in facilitating the develop- 
ment of job opportunities for unemployed workers. More importantly, it has 
long-range importance, particularly when related to the scientific, technical, and 
skilled occupations. In general, this information falls into two categories: Area 
skill surveys and occupational guides. 

Of particular significance for the scientific, technical, and skilled are the area 
skill surveys being conducted by the State employment-security agencies with 
the technical guidance and assistance of the Bureau. These surveys provide 
analysis by occupation of the skilled manpower requirements and resources of 
individual major labor-market areas. They not only provide a picture of the 
current occupational structure of the area, but also of future labor needs for 
technical and skilled workers. To assist in obtaining a clue as to future man- 
power resources available to meet these needs, the surveys also cover current 
employer-training programs including apprenticeship programs and school train- 
ing activities. 

The occupational guides developed by the State employment-security agencies 
with the technical assistance of the Bureau cover individual occupations or 
“career” groups of closely related occupations. They also cover occupations 
in important industries and some encompass a number of occupations of in- 
terest to particular groups such as younger persons. The guides contain in- 
formation about job duties, the significance of the occupation in the community, 
current and anticipated employment, training and experience requirements, 
local training facilities, methods of entry, promotional opportunities, wages, and 
work conditions. 

Occupational labor-market information of this type has a wide variety of im- 
portant uses. In the local offices it makes possible a better matching of work- 
ers and job openings, and facilities and improves the counseling of young people 
and others needing vocational orientation. It is used by employers, workers, 
schools, and other community groups. Such information permits workers to 
know. what occupational fields are consistent with their interests and training 
and offer good job prospects. Employers need to be informed on adequacy and 
skills of the local labor supply. Similarly, school officials, in discharging their 
obligations to students and the community, require such information in order 
to offer appropriate training to meet the employment needs of the community. 

Many of the jobseekers who come into a public employment office need more 
intensive and specialized assistance than the normal placement service provides. 
These needs are met through the employment counseling services provided in all 
local offices. This work received its greatest impetus with the passage of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, providing that veterans should receive 
employment counseling and the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, 
extending this service to the physically handicapped on a more intensive basis. 

The employment service counselor assists applicants either to choose a suitable 
field of work or to make necessary occupational adjustments based on their expe- 
rience and training. In helping an applicant to make a vocational choice, the 
counselor helps him to relate his capacities, interests and personal traits to 
realistic employment possibilities and to develop a plan for reaching the voca- 
tional goal established. In this process the counselor makes use of occupational 
and labor market data developed in the system. He also uses the general aptitude 
test battery, which the Employment Service has developed for predicting an 
individual’s success in broad fields of work. He helps the applicant narrow his 
vocational choices to a few reasonable and aehievable occupational alternatives, 
considering test results, education and training, interests, personal traits, and 
other factors. The final choice is, of course, left to the individual. 

The test-development program of the Employment Service has also produced 
specific aptitude tests that are used to select and place applicants who have the 
highest potential ability to learn specific jobs and to become successful workers. 
Individuals who have been tested and shown aptitudes, traits, and temperament 
required in a specific job or occupation are likely to receive greater job satis- 
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faction and therefore be more effective in job performance. Local offices are 
currently testing applicants at the rate of about 1.5 million per year. 

The Bureau and the State employment security agencies have for some time 
been making an intensified effort to improve the job opportunities of older 
workers. Results of this work are now becoming manifest. From May to Octo- 
ber 1957, over 600,000 workers 45 years Of age and over were placed in jobs by 
the State employment security agencies. It is expected that well over 1 million 
will be placed during 1958. In July, workers 45 years and older made up 18 
percent of all workers placed in jobs; in November, they made up 20 percent of 
all workers placed in jobs. 

The experience and know-how of the local employment office in the areas of 
occupational analysis and labor market analysis make it a valuable partner in 
the employment development activities that more and more communities are un- 
dertaking. The employment office can develop the information on the size and 
occupational potentialities of the community’s labor force that is prerequisite 
to intelligent community planning for industrial development. It can identify 
the kinds of industries that should be attracted to best use the available labor 
supply, and identify the kinds of training needed. It can give new and expanding 
industries the benefit of all its experience in recruitment and selection of appli- 
cants for training and for work, and serve as the community’s clearinghouse for 
jobs and job information. 

The public employment service is faced with a serious short-term situation 
and with the continuation of a long-term problem. The Employment Service is 
readjusting its operations to be as effective as possible during the period of 
heavier unemployment that is expected to prevail during the balance of fiscal 
year 1958 and early fiscal year 1959. The number of workers seeking jobs in 
many communities will be much greater and available job openings will be lim- 
ited. The experience of unemployed workers must be carefully scrutinized to 
belp them determine whether their job opportunities would be better in ocupa- 
tions and industries related to their former employment or in new fields of 
work. Unemployment is expected to decline in 1959, but the level will be high 
during the early part of the fiscal year. At the same time there will be employ- 
ment opportunities developing requiring new workers. Efforts to locate these 
job opportunities must be intensified by local employment office personnel so 
that unemployed workers can be referred with the minimum of delay. The 
Sureau has prepared and sent to all State employment security agencies rec- 
ommendations on adjusting employment service operations to meet this short- 
term situation. 

The long-term manpower requirements of the Nation cannot be overlooked 
during this short-term readjustment period. It is expected that our economy by 
1965 will require substantially increased numbers of professional, technical, 
scientific, and skilled workers, although fewer unskilled and agricultural workers 
will be needed. Most of this increase in the labor force will have to be from 
young people now in high school and college. The public employment service 
has rendered valuable assistance to high schools through its aptitude testing 
and counseling programs. The Employment Service provides occupational guid- 
ance to students entering the labor market and encourages students to continue 
their schoolwork through high school and college. It has not been possible to 
service all the schools that have requested this assistance, particularly in the 
rural areas. 

In addition to requiring more skilled workers, there will be a need for a greater 
number of workers in the total labor force. With the population expected to be 
about 193 million by 1965, industry will need 10 million more people than are 
currently in the labor force. In the period until 1965 the number of our people 
in the 25- to 44-year-age bracket will decline. It is therefore obvious that the 
increase in numbers of people in the labor force will have to come from groups 
not now fully utilized. These groups are women, especially those over 25, younger 
people, older workers, the physically handicapped, and minority groups. The 
public employment service has been actively encouraging employers to hire on 
the basis of qualifications to do a job and not to set up artificial requirements 
not related to the job. More emphasis will be placed on this in the years ahead. 

Our fast-growing population and the resulting expanding economy require ac- 
tive manpower planning on the part of the public employment service. This 
planning will involve (1) advising workers on training necessary to qualify for 
higher-skilled jobs; (2) analyzing the manpower resources in a community for 
new industries; (3) giving leadership to industrial-development programs for 
communities with continuing high-level unemployment; and (4) making addi- 
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tional occupational information available to assist applicants in utilizing their 
potential abilties. 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


In our free economy the job decisions made by the individual worker, and the 
hiring plans of the employer, are based upon their best judgment of the current 
situation and the outlook. For this reason an important function of the em- 
ployment-security system is to provide labor-market information. Such informa- 
tion also makes possible the more effective operation of the employment-security 
system, and the development of effective policies and programs. Each level of 
administration in employment security needs to know the structure and behavior 
of the labor market in which it operates, recent developments and trends, and 
probable outlook. 

Since they operate in local labor markets, local offices are among the first to 
feel the impact of changes in employment and unemployment in the area they 
serve. They are, therefore, especially valuable sources of information on em- 
ployment and unemployment levels and trends, on the kinds of jobs that are 
available for unemployed workers, and where they are, on the kinds of workers 
that are available to meet employer needs, and on current and long-range eco- 
nomic problems and outlook for their communities. The local offices disseminate 
this labor-market information to workers, employers, labor organizations, schools, 
and civic officials. 

The local office acquires its labor-market information primarily from its 
day-to-day operations. They cannot take a claim for unemployment insurance 
benefits, for example, or take an employer’s order for a worker without simul- 
taneously learning something about where workers are being released and 
where they are being hired, and something about the occupational skills involved 
in these changes and the age, sex, and other characteristics of the individuals 
concerned. 

More complete data on employment each month and wages each quarter are 
derived from the contribution reports which each employer submits to the State 
agencies quarterly in connection with his payroll-tax payments under State 
unemployment insurance laws. These data represent the largest universe of 
employment and wage information by industry regularly available in the 
country. These data also serve as the benchmark for the current employment 
statistics program jointly sponsored by the Burean of Employment Security and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor and 
the State employment security agencies in 41 States. 

The detailed information on local office activities, employment, unemploy- 
ment, wages, and labor-market conditions which already exists as a byproduct 
of local office and State operations is collected and analyzed so that it may be 
available throughout the employment security system and to the public with 
respect to all States and all major areas. In order to do this, the Bureau 
maintains a uniform reporting procedure which provides for the use throughout 
the system of standard definitions and procedures and for the regular systematic 
collection and analyses of key operating statistics and labor-market information. 

The regularly collected statistics also serve an important task in adminis- 
tering our programs. These “administrative statistics” provide the local office 
manager, the State administrator, and the Bureau the quantitative cata on 
operations, performance, and strengths and weaknesses which they need to 
develop policy and program, and to plan, supervise, and evaluate operations. 
The statistics provide the information for a public accounting to the legislative 
and administrative officials of the volume and kinds of services being performed. 

Many of these data are also invaluable as indicators of developments in the 
economy, and, as such, are closely watched by other agencies, by the Congress, 
and by business and labor. For example, the fastest information on changes 
in unemployment is that which the Bureau collects weekly from each State 
agency on the volume of initial and continued claims filed for unemployment 
insurance. These indicate both emerging and continuing unemployment in the 
basic and most sensitive segments of the labor force, and they are the only 
data on unemployment available weekly and available for each State and for 
major metropolitan areas. Insured unemployment data can also provide val- 
uable clues on some of the key personal and economic characteristics of the 
unemployed. 

In addition to providing specific labor-market information as needed, the State 
employment security agencies using uniform procedures established by the 
Bureau, prepare analyses of labor-market conditions in the 149 major areas 
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of the country every 2 months. These analyses provide a basis for the classifi- 
eations of areas according to adequacy of labor supply published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security. These classifications provide a quick and convenient 
tool to measure comparative differences in the availability of labor and in eco- 
nomic conditions in these major production centers. Small areas with substantial 
labor surpluses are also classified by the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Labor turnover data are well recognized as a sensitive indicator of economic 
change, and the Council of Economic Advisers has been working more intensively 
on the exploitation of these data. In addition, information on labor turnover 
has an operating value for the employment security system. It provides the data 
for evaluating the volume of placements against the total hiring activity in the 
community. 

Within the past few years, the United States Department of Labor through 
the joint efforts of the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the State employment security agencies has initiated an ex- 
panded program of labor turnover reporting. By utilizing the resources of the 
State and local offices the sample and detail of reporting labor turnover have been 
greatly improved. 

FARM LABOR 


Since the demand for farm labor is largely a seasonal one and because a large 
part of the farm labor force is made up of migrants, the task of recruiting farm 
workers becomes an important specialized function of the employment service. 

In its efforts to utilize local labor first, the Farm Placement Service has or- 
ganized extensive day-haul operations. Urban workers who would not otherwise 
be employed in the agricultural labor markets are recruited and dispatched daily 
to jobs in nearby areas. This work force reduces the need for migrant workers 
and is a means of giving employment to many youths during vacation months. 

The major migratory movements of labor are being brought into organized 
prescheduled movements in accordance with the annual worker plan. This plan 
provides for the prescheduling, in advance of the initial movement of the workers, 
of a series of seasonal jobs which permit continuous and certain employment for 
the workers. 

New movements on workers are constantly being developed to assure greater 
regularity of employment and earnings. A noticeable example of such movement 
is the migration from southern cotton areas to Florida for emp!oyment during 
the winter months. Workers from Southern States move to florida in response 
to employment service orders at a rate of more than 15,000 a year. Probably 
another 10,000 who have established employer contacts through initial referral 
join the movement to Florida of their own volition, 

Special efforts are made on behalf of youth in agricultural employment, with 
due regard for their protection. Youth may be employed in groups on farms, 
in well-supervised camps, or may be referred to farm families for the summer 
months. Recruitment of college youth is increasing. Students from the South 
have been referred to seasonal jobs with food processing companies or to field- 
work with profit to both the students and employers. Many other college youth 
are employed also. 

Puerto Rican workers have become an integral part of the labor supply on 
the east coast. They migrate in response to orders at the rate of about 15,000 a 
season, another 10,000 or more migrate of their own volition returning to the 
same employer in subsequent years. In many of the Western States the reserva- 
tion Indians form a substantial part of the migratory labor force. 

The Bureau is helping to improve the methods used by the State employment 
security agencies in screening farm employer job orders to assure that any job 
order placed in clearance for recruitment in other areas contains a factual deter- 
mination that the wage offered is the pravailing wage in the area, that the 
housing facilities are adequate, and that the other working conditions are not 
substandard. This involves technical assistance to the States, training of State 
agency personnel in making valid determinations, and training in other adminis- 
trative practices necessary to improvement of the job order taking process. It 
also involves working in close cooperation with State authorities in those States 
having adequately enforced housing and health laws. It is estimated that about 
45 States will request varying degrees of assistance by the Bureau in improvement 
of the job order taking process in 1959. 
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VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Our efforts during the year in working with State veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives and State officials to place an intensified program of functional super- 
vision of local offices into action have been successful. Veterans’ employment 
representatives are working to improve services furnished veterans through the 
local employment offices by advising and assisting USES and State agency staff 
members on their entire program, ev aluating effectiveness of local office operations 
by personal visits to local offices, reviewing local and State office narrative reports, 
analyzing local and State statistical records and specific discussions with State 
field supervisory staff. 

In carrying out the Veterans’ Pmployment Service program of operations the 
State veterans’ employment representatives continue to promote the interest of 
employers in employing veterans. They are maintaining cooperative relation- 
ships with the Veterans’ Administration, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, United States Civil Service Commission, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, other Federal and State agencies and interested community groups to 
insure prompt placement of rehabilitated disabled veterans and to assist all 
veterans with problems related to employment. Veterans employment repre- 
sentatives continue their close cooperative working relationships with elected 
and paid officers of veterans’ organizations primarily to keep veterans advised 
of opportunities of employment, and to encourage and assist these organizations 
to established employment programs. 

We recognize that services to veterans are only as good as the services provided 
all applicants in the local employment offices. Therefore, in today’s labor market 
it is going to be essential for intensive effort to be put forth by the local employ- 
ment offices in the placement of qualified veterans if they are to continue to 
receive the type of counseling and placement services which the law specifies. 
Involved in this overall effort is also the need for additional time and effort to be 
devoted to cooperative programs with Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 
finding suitable employment opportunities for long time hospital patients. 


Mr. Goopwin. As the committee knows, workloads in the employ- 
ment security system are directly affected by changes in economic 
activity which result in changes in employment and unemployment. 

I would like to discuss with the committee the conditions with which 
the employment-security system will be prepared to cope if the Con- 
gress appropriates the funds we have requested for 1959. 

Since it 1s inevitable that comparisons will be made with condi- 
tions in 1958, I would like to first discuss what has happened this 
year and what we expect will happen in 1959. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMEN 


When we appeared before this committee about 10 days ago in con- 
nection with our request for supplemental funds for 1 1958, 7 pointed 
out at that time that the original appropriations for this year were 
those that would be needed in the kind of economy in which insured 
unemployment would average 1,225,000 per week. Insured unem- 
ployment averaged just under 1,400,000 for the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of 1958 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Of 1958, and is now expected to average about 2.- 
600,000 for the last 6 months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is it running right now ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. The last figure we have is 2.800.000 for the most 
recent week, which is January 18. 
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EXPECTED AVERAGE INCREASE IN CLAIMS 


This means that we anticipate for the year as a whole an average 
of our claims of about 2 million per week. That compares with 
1,225,000 that was in our original estimate for this year. We have, 
and I think we showed the committee last year, a chart which illus- 
trates this very graphically in terms of the 1958 load. It also shows 
what we are anticipating for 1959, comparing it with 1957. 

In the material which we have brought up we included some figures 
on developments of employment and unemployment in your own 
States and in the labor-market areas of your States. We thought 
you might be interested in what our figures show for the picture in 
your own States, and we brought those figures up. 

Mr. Denon. Where is that ¢ 

Mr. Love. It is attached to the chart. 

Mr. Focarry. We will place that chart in the record. 

(The chart follows) : 


STATE INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


( State Programs, inciudes Territories, excludes UCFE ) 
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Mr. Foearry. In the chart you have just shown us the actual rise is 
much higher than your estimated rise of unemployment. 


ESTIMATED RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Our estimates are right on the nose up to the present 
time with the chart. 
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Mr. Focarry. What is the difference between the full line and the 
broken line, then ‘ 

Mr. Goopwix. The broken line is what we are estimating for 1959, 
and you can see we are anaticipating that we will start higher than we 
did for 1958, but that conditions will improve during the year and 
come down somewhat during the year. We are estimating, for in- 
stance, that by the end of fiscal year 1959 we will be down to an aver- 
age of about 1,600,000. 


COMPARISONS 1957, 1958, AND 1959 


Mr. Focarry. What do you estimate will be the number in the 
middle of April ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Middle of April this year? 

Mr. Fogarty. This year. 

Mr. Keenan. 2,500,000. 

Mr. Focartry. How does that compare with a year ago? 

Mr. Goopwin. About 1,500,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. 1,500,000 more / 

Mr. Keenan. No, about 1 million more. It was running about 
1,500,000 last year. 

Mr. Focarry. On the chart you showed us you are still estimating 
that the lowest point in 1959 will be just about equal to the highest 
point in 1957. Is that about right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is just about right. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Goopwin. The 1958 fiscal year began, as we had anticipated, 
with rather low levels of unemployment, though there was some in- 
dication of softening of the economy. There was some lag in the con- 
struction industry but this did not become evident in the figures for the 
country as a whole until the fall of 1957. Normally you expect a de- 
cline in July and August and September. However, in September of 
1957 it began to rise and the rate of increase since e that time has been 
sharp. In September, as you can see from this chart, insured unem- 
ployment was about 175,000 or 18 percent above the level of September 
1956. The rise from that point was so sharp that in December it was 
827,000 or 64 percent higher than in the same month of the previous 
year. 

The rise continued in the first 2 weeks of January and then leveled 
off somewhat in the week of January 18. In that week insured un- 
employment was about 2,810,000, which was 1,105,000 or 65 percent 
higher than the comparable week of a year ago. 

These figures indicate both the size of the task facing the Bureau 
of Employment Security and the suddenness with which it has 
developed. 

When we discuss the individual appropriation requests for 1959, 
I would like to tell you what happened in the employment security 
program in the first half of this year and the changes now taking 
place. 

EXPECTATIONS FOR 1959 


As I indicated a minute ago, the downward adjustments now taking 
place in the economy will have been largely completed by the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1959. Our appropriation requests are based 
upon a fairly rapid recovery in employment and a decline in unem- 
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ployment as the fiscal year progresses.‘ We have assumed that as 
of the beginning of the fiscal year employment will be on the upturn 
and that most industries will have completed their adjustment. 

Mr. Denton. This chart does not show that, does it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think it does, Congressman. Here is your 
1959. A part of this line up here, this bulge, is seasonal. Even in 
1957, which was a period of very high employment, you have this 
bulge in the line here, so a good deal of this bulge in the line in 1959 
is a seasonal factor. 

The big point to remember on the question that you have raised is 
that we are starting at a much higher point than we have for a good 
many years, and the improvement will not start until later in the 
year. 

* Mr. Focarry. The improvement, according to this chart, will start 
in about a couple weeks. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. What we are saying now is that it has leveled 
off or is in the process of leveling off and after we get over the seasonal 
factor we expect some improvement to start. We do not expect the 
improvement to be general or to affect the picture as a whole until 
sometime this summer or fall. 

Mr. Focarry. In the middle of February you expect the insured 
unemployment rolls to go down ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And employment to pick up? 

Mr. Keenan. A little bit. 

Mr. Focarty. In the same ratio? You expect employment to pick 
up as much as the insured unemployment rolls go down? 

Mr. Goopwtin. I would say generally, yes. 


EXHAUSTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


Mr. Foearry. What about the number of people who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation benefits? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is a problem. It is always a problem in this 
system. 

Mr. Fogarty. They would not any longer be termed insured un- 
employed, would they? 

Mr. Goopwtn. No. That is right. We have some figures on the 
exhaustions if you are interested in them, Mr. Chairman. 

For the calendar year 1957 our exhaustions were running at a ratio 
of about 23.5 percent. That is of all the first payments made in 
unemployment insurance, 23.5 percent exhausted their benefits before 
they became employed. 

Mr. Fogarty. Project that into 1958. 

Mr. Goopwtn. My thought is it will be quite similar to the pattern 
we followed in 1954, and in that year the exhaustions continued to 
rise until August. For instance, in January 1954 we had 94,000 ex- 
haustions. By August they had steadily risen until we had 171,735 
exhaustions. 

Mr. Focarry. Percentagewise, how would that compare with 1957? 

Mr. Goopwin. For the year as a whole, in 1954 we had 26.8-percent 
exhaustions. That was the ratio of exhaustions to first payments. 
The same figure for 1957 was 23.5 percent. But, of course, in 1957 
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we are reflecting our favorable employment figure for the entire year 
with the exception of 1 month, December. It went from 84,000 in 
November to 110,000 in December. 


DURATION OF BENEFITS 


Of course, this whole problem is related to the duration of the ben- 
efits, and you may be interested to know that the average number of 
weeks drawn by those that exhausted their benefits before they be- 
came employed runs in the neighborhood of 20 or 21 weeks, and that 
situation has been improving by the improvement of State laws. In 
1949 it was 18.7 weeks; in 1954 it was 20 weeks; the same in 1956; 
and by 1957 it had gone to 21 weeks. 

As you know, the administration has recommended and_ favors 
liberalization of unemployment benefits, and has recommended to the 
States that they adopt laws to provide for 26-week uniform duration 
as contrasted with variable durations. 

One of the principal reasons you get these figures as low as they are 
is because most of the State laws are still on a variable week duration, 
and even when the law provides for a maximum of 26 weeks, the aver- 
age may run 21 or 22 weeks. If all the States had a 26-week uniform 
duration provision in their law, these figures on exhaustions would be 
much better. According to some estimates we made about 2 years 
ago, they would drop by about one-third. That is, we would have one- 
third less exhaustees. 


PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. What percentage of insured employees now exhaust 
their benefits? You had 2 figures, 1 of 23 percent for 1957 and 1 of 26 
percent for 1954. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And in 1957 it was 23 percent ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes; 23.5 percent in 1957 and 26.8 percent in 1954. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think will happen in 1958? What per- 
centage will exhaust their benefits ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would expect it to approximate what happened in 
1954. 

Mr. Fogarty. 26 percent ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. 26.8 percent ; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How many in numbers will that amount to? 

Mr. Goopwrn. In 1954 it was 1,768,927. That figure would probably 
be increased some because of the growth in the system, the increases 
in coverage. 

Mr. Foearry. How will that ratio of persons who exhaust their 
benefits compare with the increase of employment? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not sure I understand your question, but let 
me comment this way. You get a lag in your exhaustions. In other 
words, we will continue to have exhaustions going up, in all prob- 
ability, after the employment situation has improved somewhat. 


EFFECT OF EXHAUSTIONS ON INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. This line we are looking at now is a line governed 
solely by insured employees? 
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Mr. Goopwry. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. And it also takes into consideration the expectation 
of the higher employment opportunities ¢ 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. But it does not take into consideration the number 
of people who are exhausting their unemployment benefits while un- 
employed in this period ¢ 

Mr. Goopwtn. Our statistical people tell me that is not a serious 
factor in the total picture as long as the figures are not any higher 
than they have been. By midyear, or rather toward the beginning 
of the new fiscal year, if we follow the 1954 pattern, that will have 
some slight effect upon the total picture. In other words, the fact 
that that number is not counted will have some effect on the total 
picture. Our statistical people do not think it is large enough to be 
particularly significant in the overall estimates. 

Mr. Foaarry. It seems to me that 25 percent of your total is of 
some significance. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; but I thought you were drawing the conclusion 
that this would have a serious effect on the labor force as a whole. 

Mr. Focarry. No: because that is not the chart we have before us. 
I am talking about your chart. That would have some effect on your 
chart, because as people exhaust their benefits they reduce the figures 
on insured unemployment even though they are still not employed. 

What kind of a line would we have if we took that into considera- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Goopwrx. Do you want. to comment on that, Mr. Darling / 

Mr. Dartine. The shape would be about the same as it is now, but 
the line would be higher on this chart by about one-eighth of an inch. 
It. would be the same general shape. 

Mr. Goopwrin. Would you repeat that ? 

Mr. Daring. For the whole year if we have a bad situation, as Mr. 
Goodwin indicated, we might go above the volume for 1954. If we 
spread that out over the year the line would be a little higher on the 
chart but it would have the same shape. The difficulty of adding the 
exhaustions to this line is that workers get jobs after their benefits 
are exhausted, so we do not know how long to keep them in the figures. 
We know that the people who exhausted their benefits last week are 
probably still unemployed, but by next week most of them will prob- 
ably have found jobs, so this line would run like that, | indicating}. 

Mr. Focarry. Maybe you are right, but it is not too clear to me. 

Mr. Goopwrx. You understand “why we do not have any figures 
and why we cannot chart them. We do not know what happens to 
these people after they get off the rolls. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a pretty good idea that unemployment is 
going up and that these people who have exhausted their benefits are 
not getting jobs if employment is going down. 

Mr. Goopwry. It varies with “job ‘opportunities, but we have no 
way of including those in our statistical compilations. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it not a fair statement to say that as job opportu- 
nities go down the chances of the people who have exhausted their 
benefits getting employment go down also? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is certain. But we still do not know what 
percentage would get jobs. There still would be some of the ex- 
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haustees getting jobs. Under very good labor market conditions 
there would be a sizable proportion of them getting jobs within the 
first month. 

Mr. Focarry. You say the administration has made recommenda- 
tions to the States to have a uniform number of weeks, 26 weeks, 
duration for unemployment benefits? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What about some of these States that are experienc- 
ing difficulty with their funds now? What advice do you give to 
those States ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We give them advice in the area of what they 
should do about their tax rates.and the basis for financing the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Focarry. What advice would you give to Rhode Island that 
hasa2.7 taxrate? They cannot go higher, can they ? 


RHODE ISLAND AND ALASKA 


Mr. Goopwin. No. One of the things we have recommended to 
Rhode Island officials is the broadening of the tax base. As I recall 
they are already above the $3,000. I do not know if it is $3,600 or 
not. But Rhode Island has one of the most difficult problems on the 
financing of this program of any State in the Union. I suppose 
outside of Alaska, Rhode Island clearly has the most difficult prob- 
lem. Basically what you are up against is getting the taxes high 
enough that the employers in the State are at a competitive disad- 
vantage with employers in other States. That is what you are up 
against. 

Mr. Focarry. What about other States than Rhode Island and 
Alaska feeling the pinch now? I understand other States are also 
feeling the pinch. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are other States worried about the soundness 
of their reserve. None of them are in a position where they are in 
danger of going broke within the next year or two. Pennsylvania, 
for imstance, has a real problem on the adequacy of their reserves. 
That, I think, would be the State with the greatest problem on this. 
There may be others that over a longer period of time would have a 
problem. 

Mr. Focartry. We will recess now until 1: 30. 

Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. Mr. Goodwin, do 
you have some other generalizations to make before we get into the 
“Salaries and expenses” item? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think not, Mr. Chairman. I think I have covered 
the main points that I wanted to make as a general proposition. I 
would like to make a few comments in general on the “Salaries and 
expenses,” if that is satisfactory. 


SITUATION IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. Focarry. Before we reach that point, Mr. Marshall, who has 
another committee meeting this afternoon and cannot be here, was 
reading this memo you left with him about his area in Minnesota. 
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He asked me if I would take up this subject with you. In December 
of 1957 unemployment insurance benefit claims in his section of the 
State were some 43 percent above the corresponding 1956 level. This 
report, which is from the local employment office, cites a poor farming 
and construction year, due to cold and wet weather as important fac- 
tors in the economic downturn in the area. 

In the State of Minnesota as a whole, unemployment. insurance 
benefit claims in December 1957 and January 1958 were some 30 
cent higher than the year earlier. Is it that bad in Minnesota! 

Mr. Goopwix. That is not quite as bad as the country as a whole 
for that month, I believe. 

Mr. Fogarry. You have it here as some 30 percent higher than the 
earlier year. Does that mean what it says? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foeartry. Do you expect it to get better or worse in the next 
couple of months? 

Mr. Goopwin. It will get worse than that. 

Mr. Focarry. It will get worse before it gets better. Is that a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Goopwin. But we expect it to level off in February and for 
unemployment to start down after that. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a pretty sizable increase, is it not, 30 percent ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, although for the country as a whole for that 
month it was 55 percent, Mr. ( ‘hairman, so his particular area was not 
hit quite as badly. 

Mr. Focarry. What were some of the highest areas ? 

Mr. Goopwry. I am wrong on that. I said 55 percent. For De- 
cember, for the country as a whole, it was 64 percent. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, is that 64 percent worse than last year? 

Mr. Goopwry. Higher than for December last year. This takes the 
claims for December 1956 and compares them with the claims for 
December 1957, and there was a 64-percent difference. 

Mr. Larrp. Unemployment is up that much ? 

Mr. Goopwry. Insured unemployment is up 65 percent higher than 
it was a year ago. One thing to keep in mind in evaluating that is 
that it starts from a pretty low base. A year ago we had very low 
unemployment, so the percentage increase with the base we had a 
year ago is about 65 percent for the month of December. 

Mr. Fogarty. If that is so across the country, then you must have 
had some real high increases in some areas of the country. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. What were some of the high ones? 

Mr. Goopwin. What would you say on that? 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT BY STATES 


Mr. Darutne. I don’t have the percentages by State from a year 
ago, but the percentage of insured unemployment right now, for the 
Nation as a whole, is 6.8 pere ent; Maine, 10.7; New Hampshire, 10.5; 
North Dakota is 10.5, but there are very small volumes there; Mon- 
tana is 12.3; Idaho is 10.7: : Oregon is 12.8; and Washington is 11.4. 

Mr. Goopwin. Oregon is the highest ? 

Mr. Dartine. Oregon would be the highest single State. 
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Mr. Fogarty. All the Northwest is being hit pretty hard, then? 

Mr. Dartine. The Northwest always gets hit pretty hard at this 
time of the year, because they are so dependent on lumber and out- 
door activities; it is pretty much shut down completely. 

Mr. Foearry. It has been hit harder this year than any other year? 

Mr. Darina. Yes. It was hit earlier. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was just talking to someone from Montana who 
said they had laid off about 70 percent of the employees in the city of 
Butte; is that right ? 

Mr. Mortxry. In Anaconda Mining. 

Mr. Focarry. You really have some high pockets of unemployment. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir; there are some indications, I might 
say, that the Northwest will be helped materially by some of the 
pickup in construction. This is related, I suppose in part, to the fiscal 
situation, or the money situation, more money becoming available, 
but our own analysis would indicate that the situation is beginning to 
improve on residential construction. That ought to help the lumber 
industry fairly soon. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it is going to pick up that much, to give 
any appreciable help to the lumber industry ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the estimate. We think it will. 

Mr. Foearry. Those things do not generally pick up unless we 
have fairly full employment, do they ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We wouldn’t get the full benefit of it without general 
improvement across the board; that is right. 


COMPARISON BY STATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER 1957—DECEMBER 


1956 


Mr. Focarry. Please submit a table for the record comparing the 
insured unemployment in December 1957 with December 1956. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes: we will do that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Average weekly insured unemployment under State programs (excludes UCFE), 


All agencies, United States total 


Region I: 
Connecticut... 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region IT: 

New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

Region IIT: 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Pennsyivania 
Virginia 
West Virginia_- 

Region IV: 
Alabama. 
Florida. .-. 
Georgia - 
Mississippi - - 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee - - - 

Region V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Region VI: 
Illinois 
Indiana . 
Minnesota.- 
Wisconsin 

Region VII: 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri... 
Nebraska. _- 
North Dakota. - 
South Dakota. -- 

Region VITI 
Arkansas. -.-- 
Louisiana.-.--.- s 
Oklahoma... node 
Texas a 

Region IX: 
Colorado_._.- 
Montana. - -- 

New Mexico. 
Utah-. tei 
Wyoming...--- 

Region X 
Arizona... - 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada... 

Region XI: 
Alaska......- 
Idaho-_. A 
Oregon... ...-.- ; 
Washington... 


December 1956 and 1957 


December 
1957 





38, 237 


18, 332 | 
91, 277 | 


8, 128 
20, 066 
5, 325 


106, 294 | 
269, 095 | 


1,215 


2, 086, 640 | 


| 
| 
| 


3, 786 | 


5, 461 
28, 205 
43, 992 

223, 801 
16, 673 
23, 565 


31, 661 
19, 022 
32, 766 
18, 356 
17, 736 
44, 900 


36, 412 | 


135, 433 
117, 141 


81, 046 
46, 556 


33, 568 | 


37, 525 


11, 990 | 
10, 993 | 


40, 850 
6, 359 
4,110 
2, 288 


18, 277 
i) 





December 


1956 


1, 276, 734 


18, 938 | 











, 506 
5, 021 


, 606 


4 
> 
2, 591 
4 
1, 647 


3, 963 
101, 284 
4, 185 
3, 170 


3, 461 
6, 306 
28, 539 
40, 506 


Percent 
change 


+63. 4 


+101.9 
+85. 0 
+54. 4 
+39. 0 
+57.5 
+146. 5 
+56. 8 
+53. 9 


+175. ! 


4 


+47. 
+45. 
+133. ¢ 
+47. 
+69. 
+82. 
+129, 


oo 


@wreton~! 


+84. 2 
+48. 6 
+54. 6 
+32. 7 
+41.6 


+25. 8 


+24.9 

+97.5 
+129. 4 
+46.0 
+60. 3 
+46. 6 
+59. 4 


+26. 
+26. 
+40. 

—4, 
+22. 


—3. 


+23. 





+26. 
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+62. 


+74. 
+100. 
+67. 
+41. 
+34. : 
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+99. 
+101. 
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+60. 


+ 
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+45. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| | 


Program by activities: | 














| 
1. Veterans’ placement service__...........-- Sada $1,061,612 | $1,125,000 $1, 145, 800 
2. Farm placement service._..............-.-...--.--.---- 201, 427 206, 900 | 207, 600 
8. Collection and interpretation of labor market informa- | 
CONN. ks as - in 656, 358 | 660, 200 699, 500 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employ ment services-_| 734, 510 793, 700 875, 500 
5, Unemployment insurance service - - -- | 757, 115 766, 600 804, 700 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State opera- 
tions. cieeietinaanae celia 1, 794, 421 | 1, 900, 200 2, 060, 400 
7. Executive direction and m: anagement. maae ca 157, 045 | 191, 300 191, 700 
8. Central administrative services. -_- PS a 322, 269 0 | 314, 100 | 314, 800 
— = a 
Ret opmentiote.n 3605.25.05. ake _....-| 5,684,757 '5, 958, 000 6, 300, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts_- | Ey FOE, [aca concceucens obbh atekiesee 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources | | 
(71 Stat. 211) __- Celie: EA OMERE. aiiia 1. —5, 832, 400 —6, 174, 400 
Unobligated balance no longer available......_____------_- Cee ee ed ite ou 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_-_--.....-.-! 5, 558, 000 | | 125, 600 125, 600 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 








Total number of permanent positions 5 ph abos mia 781 753 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.__....--.-- ‘ | 1 | 1 | 
Average number of all employees - -- oe i | 746 733 | 
Number of employees at end of year-- ies Sancieeh 733 753 | 
Average GS grade and salary--_--- : cuinsiceieeiie ae 36,5 536 8.7 $6, 7 | 
01 Personal services: | | | 
Permanent positions--.-_- soi cae $4, 827,868 | $4,835, 700 | $5, 113, 000 
Positions other than permanent____- : 2, 714 | 4, 000 | 4, 000 
Other personal services. ..- ee 24, 488 | 40, 200 | 40, 200 
Tota! personal services aint , 4, 855, 070 4, 879, 900 | 5, 157, 200 
2 Travel = : 382, 472 372, 800 | 402, 200 
03 Trans sportation of things Lf ails alicia nea | 13, 061 | 9, 700 | 9, 700 
04 Communication services Snhavienimundinadie Si eaeieniede 95, 102 83, 400 86, 000 
05 Rents and utility services Saws : sd | 973 900 900 
06 Printing and reproduction. cone al 86, 308 | 82, 600 | 82, 600 
07 Other contractual services. -- aan one | 164, 287 152, 400 | 153, 300 
Services performed by other agencies.....__-- os } 51, 842 53, 900 | 53, 900 
08 Supplies and materials___- ieahicinieie sal 18, 370 | 18, 100 | 20, 600 
09 Equipment : | 10, 008 | 3, 200 | 3, 200 
11 Grants. subsidies, and contributions. -_- ‘ Sani | 299, 300 | 328, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._..._.___- Sa ates 4, 755 | : | 
Bere Se GUNty SPONIIONIED . Js ok. concn cnnaweswesess-sescuas | 2, 489 | 1, 800 | 1, 800 
Ne OTN i RI Ie a cicieecbalinsesucaeneaes — 5, 684, ’ 757 | 5, 958, 000 | 6, 300, 000 








(FENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. We will file your prepared statement on salaries and 
expenses and will appreciate it if you will summarize it for the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Goopwin. All right, Mr. Chairman. 
(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


For salaries and expenses of the Bureau we are requesting $6,300,000 for 
1959. Of this amount, $125,600 is to be appropriated from the general funds 
of the Treasury and $6,174,400 is to be derived by transfer from the Federal 
unemployment account in the unemployment trust fund. This continues the 
method of financing initiated by the Congress for the 1958 appropriation. The 
increase of $342,000 over 1958 will allow for 50 more positions than the 753 
in our 1958 staffing pattern. 

The employment-security system must be sensitive to the needs arising from 
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changes in the labor market which is almost constantly in a state of flux. We 
have tried to meet the problems of rising unemployment, as well as longer 
range changes in the labor market situation, through changes in emphasis in our 
operating programs. Technological advances and new challenges in science, 
engineering, and production have created an imperative need to develop skills 
of our working people and to fully utilize our manpower resoures. We have 
attemtped to keep the employment-security system both sensitive to the changing 
needs for service and flexibile enough te meet them as they develop. I would 
like to describe some of the changes which are being proposed so that the Bureau 
can more adequately serve the needs of workers and employers during this pe- 
riod of readjustment. 

We are requesting 6 additional positions and $36,500 for the Bureau’s un- 
employment insurance responsibilities. These positions will be used in working 
with the State agencies in improving efficiency in claims processing, benefit pay- 
ments, and tax collection operations. 

The volume of claims and benefits to be paid in 1958 and 1959 is expeted to be 
substantially larger than it has been in recent years. In this kind of a sit- 
uation it is necessary to increase precautions against improper payments made 
either as a result of error or misrepresentation. Such overpayments are likely 
to undermine the integrity and effectiveness of the program. In addition, steps 
must be taken to assure that benefit payments will be paid promptly. Unless 
payments are made promptly the system fails to serve its purpose of replacing 
wage loss quickly enough for the worker to use the payment for the neces- 
sities of life. We have sent to all States general recommendaions for meeting 
this problem as it has developed in 1958. However, it is also necessary to work 
cooperatively with the States in reviewing the adequacy of methods and pro- 
cedures now in use and in developing new and improved methods to assure the 
prompt payment of benefits. Sharp increases are also occurring in the un- 
employment compensation for veterans and for Federal employees programs. 
Benefit payments and administrative costs of these programs are paid by the 
States from Federal funds under an agreement with the Secretary of Labor. 

In 1959, it is estimated that about $1,550 million in taxes will be collected and 
$2,500 million in benefits will be paid out through the employment security sys- 
tem in all the States and Territories. It is estimated that 2,200,000 employers 
will be subject to the State unemployment-insurance laws. 

The State employment security agencies will be required to process 9 million 
tax returns. In addition, it will be necessary to calculate individual tax rates for 
more than 1,2 million employers. At present our work with the States in this area 
is inadequate. Therefore, we propose to initiate an expanded program of work- 
ing with the States to review their accounting methods, internal controls, collec- 
tion procedures, and experience rating operations to see that the procedures and 
methods used are sound. 

We are requesting an increase of 12 positions and $80,000 to expand employment 
service activities in smaller areas to stimulate and supplement local action to 
alleviate and prevent unemployment and underemployment. The activities to be 
expanded are placement, counseling, occupational analysis, labor market informa- 
tion, and community planning. It is intended to key these expanded services in 
with local employment development programs where they exist. Our intent is 
to make the local offices effective participants in community development organ- 
izations in these smaller areas of unemployment and underemployment. 

We will develop practical methods for determining the skills, abilities, and voca- 
tional training potentialities of the unemployed and underemployed workers in 
these areas. Such information will be compiled in local inventories of available 
skills and will enable the local employment security offices to place these workers 
in existing or new jobs in the community or where necessary in jobs outside of the 
local area. 

We propose to develop tables of related skills of the unemployed and under- 
employed workers, for use in potential new employment or for development 
through training, and to identify industries that can use the types of skills 
available in areas of unemployment and underemployment. We will also de 
velop occupational staffing schedules for the size establishments in industries 
likely to locate in the smaller areas. 

Detailed data on skills and training potential represented in the community 
labor supply are not only necessary for determining additional jobs the workers 
can perform, but also are of major importance to community development or- 
ganizations in planning and carrying out local programs to build and diversify 
their economies. 
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Bureau staff will work with State employment-security agencies, particularly 
in States in which there are a number of areas affected by declining employment 
in certain manufacturing and mining activities and by changes in the agricul- 
tural economy. These employees will provide on-the-spot guidance and assist- 
ance in the development of State and local programs to increase job 
opportunities and to improve the utilization of manpower resources. 

We are requesting in the State-grants budget 150 man-years for the purpose 
of extending regular employment-service facilities to the smaller communities 
having these problems. At the present time, the State agencies are not able to 
give adequate service to many of those areas. 

To enable the Bureau to carry out its responsibilities in an emergency period, 
we are requesting six additional positions and $38,000 for the national office. 

In the event of an emergency or national disaster the employment-security 
system will be called upon immediately as the sole organized manpower agency 
in the Nation. Not only will we have to locate qualified workers to perform 
needed tasks and be a centralized hiring channel, but authorities will rely upon 
the system to provide current facts as to available supplies of workers and the 
volume and nature of employment demands. 

To place ourselves in a condition of readiness to perform these functions, 
should they be needed, requires the assembling in secure locations of the key 
manpower information upon which quick emergency decisions must depend. 
This is a large and involved task which we have already begun on an experi- 
mental basis. Most of the work will be performed in the State agencies and our 
grants budget contains a request for funds to finance this activity. The Bureau 
will provide technical assistance to the States on the kinds of data that must be 
assembled in advance, the types of analyses that will provide the most useful 
information and the best procedures to follow in meeting the demands that will 
be placed upon the system. It will also be necessary to develop a workable 
system of evaluating the adequacy of manpower supply and skills to meet 
production goals assigned to plants in specific labor and market areas throughout 
the country. 

We are requesting an increase of 1 professional and 1 clerical position in each 
of our regional offices at a cost of $130,000. These positions will be used to work 
with the State agencies in (1) identifying individuals who have the potential for 
skilled and technical occupations; (2) improving unemployment insurance tax 
and claims operations to meet current conditions; ad (3) preparing to carry out 
Bureau and State agency responsibilities in an emergency. 

The shortage of skilled workers in technical and scientific fields has become a 
matter of national concern. It is becoming increasingly important that we 
recognize people who have skills which can be readily transferred from one type 
of work to another or that can be quickly converted to more essential employ- 
ment. The local employment security offices, having available a great amount 
of occupational data, are in a position to do this job. In addition, the oecupa- 
tional testing and counseling services of the local offices can be directed to the 
task of locating and identifying persons with aptitudes for technical and 
scientific training. In 1959 the regional office staff will work closely with the 
State agencies in giving emphasis to this work. 

The regional staffs will also work with the State agencies in their unem- 
ployment insurance programs, placing special emphasis on improving tax col- 
lection and accounting, extending internal audits, improving methods of examin- 
ing questionable claims for benefits, and generally streamlining procedures for 
prompt payment of claims. These measures assume greater urgency in view 
of the current trends of unemployment. 

More intensive assistance must also be given to the State agencies in develop- 
ing their plans and procedures for carrying out essential employment security 
functions in the event of an emergency. The Bureau and the employment secu- 
rity system must be prepared to carry out, in the event of any emergency, the 
essential manpower mobilization functions, including recruitment, utilization, and 
training of manpower, as well as providing programs of income maintenance. 
This work involves also working out cooperative action in defense readiness and 
survival planning measures. 

We are requesting an increase of 3 positions and $27,000 to expand the scope 
of our audits of State agency management and fiscal operations. 

For a number of years the audit of the State agency expenditures was on a 
limited sample basis. In 1954 and 1955 several situations came to light in the 
State employment security agencies which made it advisable to extend the scope 
and content of the audits of the State agencies. The Congress agreed, and we 
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are now examining State agency organization, management, and policy as a part 
of our audit program. The funds appropriated by the Congress in recent years 
have enabled us to make a start on this program. However, as we gain more 
experience in the program, it is apparent that additional work needs to be done. 
At the present time we are able to audit each State agency management only 
once in every 8 years. In addition, it is necessary to further expand the sample 
of items presently covered and to start auditing expenditures made by the State 
agencies under the Reed Act. 

Chapter 657 of Public Law 567 (Reed Act) enacted August 5, 1954, provides 
that the excess of collections from the Federal unemployment tax over employ- 
ment security administrative expenses shall be returned to the States. The 
law specifies the conditions and purposes for which these funds may be used. 
Funds were returned to the States under the Reed Act for the first time on 
July 1, 1956. In 1959 Bureau staff will be required to initiate annual audits 
of State expenditures from these funds to assure conformity with the Federal 
law. 

For the Veterans’ Employment Service we are requesting an increase of 
$20,800 for fiscal year 1959. The major portion of this amount is needed for 
adjusting lapses pertaining to personal services. The Service has for the past 
few years experienced a very low rate of turnover. Consequently this year 
we are recommending this adjustment. with Bureau of the Budget approval. 
In addition we are requesting that a position of assistant veterans’ employ- 
ment representative be added to the staff in Michigan in order to bring that 
operation into compliance with the Service’s operating formula. The estab- 
lished staffing pattern for this Service provides for one veterans’ employment 
representative in each State having a veteran population of under 400,000; 
1 veterans’ employment representative and 1 assistant in each State haying 
between 400,000 and 1 million veterans; and 1 veterans’ employment repre- 
sentative and 2 assistants in those States having over 1 million veterans. 
Funds for the current year’s operations permit this pattern to be maintained 
in all States except Michigan, which now has a veteran population of. over 
1 million, but which has only. a veterans’ employment representative and I 
assistant. An additional position is requested to bring the staff in Michigan 
up to the established pattern to provide comparable employment services to 
veterans in all States. 

Mr. Omohundro is here today and I am sure the committee will be interested 
in hearing from him. 


REQUESTED INCREASES 


Mr. Goopwix. For salaries and expenses we are requesting an in- 
crease of 50 positions and $342,000. You will recall that when L ap- 
peared before this committee last year, 1 discussed a number of pro- 
gram problems which confronted us within the Bureau. This prob- 
lem grows out of the fact that the employment security program has 
been growing—it has grown every year for the last 10 years and our 
appropriations for salaries and expenses have been declining, That 
can be illustrated by the fact that in 1949 we had 675 positions in the 

sureau, not including the Veterans’ Employment Service; in 1949 
we had 673 positions in the Bureau and by 1958 that had dropped 
to 613. 

These problems are still with us and have become no less acute. 
We are in addition encountering new problems because of the sharply 
rising trend of unemployment in recent months. 

Some of these new positions we have requested for 1959 are to en- 
able us to work with the States in resolving problems related to in- 
creased claims and benefit workloads. 

In addition, we have requested funds to work with the States in 
extending employment services to small urban and rural areas and 
to stimulate and supplement local action to alleviate unemployment 
and underemployment. 
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We are also requesting funds to enable us to work with the States 
on planning and organizing for the continuation of employment se- 
curity functions in an emergency situation. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


In our appropriation act for this year the Congress provided that 
only $125,600 of it should come from the general fund of the Treasury 
and the balance was derived by transfer from the Federal unemploy- 
ment account in the unemployment trust fund. We continued this 
method of financing in our 1959 request. Therefore, the increase of 
$342,000 will come entirely from the loan fund if it is approved by 
the Congress. 

That is a very brief résumé of what is involved in this request. I 
will be glad to answer any questions. 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Goopw1n. For this particular item we asked for $6,935,800. 

Mr. Foearty. They gave you quite a cut then, did they not? It is 
over $600,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. About $600,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What would you have done with that $600,000 had 
you received it ? 

RESULT OF CUT 


Mr. Goopwin. We had 52 jobs in occupational analysis. That was 
for work on the occupational dictionary; 9 jobs on tax collection and 
benefit payment programs; 5 on management appraisal and audit of 
State agencies. For the last two we got part of our request. 

Mr. Focarry. How many were auditing State agencies ? 

Mr. Lovr. Five. 

Mr. Focearty. Do you still think there is need for those five ad- 
ditional positions to audit these State agencies? 

Mr. Goopwitn. We thought that in view of our situation there was 
a need. Of course, the decisions are made, taking other things into 
account and taking the total picture into account. We are in no posi- 
tion to evaluate some of the other factors. 


STATE MANAGEMENT AUDITS 


Mr. Fogarty. What would these people have done? 

Mr. Goopwrtn. It is just a question, Mr, Chairman, as to how far you 
can go in the auditing process and how deeply you can get into it and 
how thorough a job you can do; using this particular thing as an 
example, I recall going over these figures, but I don’t recall—perhaps 
Mr. Love does—in terms of the frequency with which we covered the 
audits. Do you recall those figures, Mr, Love? 

Mr. Love. We are about a year behind on our audits in general. On 
these management audits, we get in about every 8 years at the current 
rate. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you repeat that? 
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Mr. Love. On the management audits we could reach a State once 
every 5 years. 
Mr. Focarry. You mean once every 8 years a State is checked ? 


FISCAL AUDITS 


Mr. Love. For a management audit, as differentiated from the 
purely fiscal audit. 

Mr. Focarry. How often are the fiscal audits conducted ? 

Mr. Love. Every year, except that we are behind on the audit. We 
have cut down the sc ope of the audit too as of a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Focarry. How much are you behind? 

Mr. Love. We are between 6 months and a year behind on those 
audits. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you are going to catch up with the per- 
sonnel you have? 

Mr. Goopwin. Some increase was approved. That will help the 
situation considerably. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that will get you up to a position where 
you could eliminate the backlog and get on a current basis? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. When? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not sure just how soon it will be, but it will per- 
mit us to eliminate the backlog. 


FINANCING METHOD 


Mr. Focarry. All of this is coming out of the 0.3 percent ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It no longer comes out of the funds of the Federal 
Treasury ¢ 
Mr. Goopwrtn. In this request, $125,600 would come out of the gen- 
‘al fund of the Treasury. 
Mr. Focarry. What is the $125,600 for ? 
Mr. Love. The $125,600 is because under the provisions of the Reed 
Act our Federal costs for administration of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees is not chargeable against Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act funds; neither are our costs in connection with 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands. That is $125,600. 
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HISTORY OF 1958 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. Last year your request was for $6,358,000. The com- 
mittee approved $6 million. An amendment was offered on the floor, 
which carried, and cut this amount to $5,558,000, which was adopted 
by a close vote—by 9 votes, as I remember. 

The Senate put it back to $6 million, the figure that the House 
committee originally approved. 

The conferees agreed on $5,958,000. The 1958 appropriations al- 
lowed you just a little more employment than you had in 1957; is that 
right? 


“Mr. Goopwrn. This year we had to cut back 29 jobs over what he 
had had. 
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Mr. Focarty. What did you have available in 1957? 

Mr. Love. $5,611,300, I believe were obligations in 1957. 

Mr. Keenan. Part of this came about, Mr. Chairman, we had : 
delegation from FCDA and had some people paid from funds Sal 
vided by the Congress to FCDA and given to the Department on a 
del egation basis. The Congress did not give the FCDA funds last 
vear to give to the other agencies for delegation, where functions were 
delegated, so in addition to the action on our regular budget, we did 
not receive the funds which we had had the previous year from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


INCREASE FOR COUNSELING AND JOB PLACEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. On page 5 there is a breakdown of your requested 
increases. The first increase is for 12 positions and $80,000. What is 
that for ? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is to improve employment-counseling and job- 
placement services and to extend community employment develop- 
ment assistance to smaller areas. of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. This would strengthen our work in an area that we have felt 
is increasingly important in some of the smaller areas. Particularly 
have we had a problem on the placement of younger people coming 
out of some of the schools in the smaller areas. We have some figures 
based on studies made in some of these areas which indicate that a very 
large percentage of them now are just drifting into jobs into other 
communities. There was a study for the State of Nebraska a couple 
of years ago which indicated that, as I recall, about 70 percent—65 or 
70 percent—of all the high-school graduates got jobs outside the 
area where they were raised and outside the area where they went 
to school. They got very little assistance from the E mploy ment Serv- 
ice in locating good employment and we feel that there is a big job 
that should be done in this area. 

We think it ties in with some of the needs of the national defense 
now. We think there is a lot of talent going to waste in some of these 
young fellows. We believe the Employment Service can do a better 
job. 

ASSISTANCE TO SMALL COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Focarty. Just give me a specific example how you can help a 
small ¢ es with a high unemployment problem on their hands. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are two sorts of things we feel can be 
done to help a community like that. 

Mr. Focarty. Are you doing anything now / 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we are working with communities, but by and 
large we are working with some of the larger communities. 

Mr. Foearry. Can you give me one good example of the effective- 
ness of one of these programs in a particular city or community ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are a number of cities where results have 
been achieved. 

Mr. Foaarty. Give me the best one you can think of. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Motley, do you want to speak to that? 
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RESULTS IN GEORGIA 


Mr. Morey. I can give the Congressman a specific example of a 
small community in Georgia where a plant had been discontinued and 
the director of the employment service, with the assistance of commu- 
nity organizations, made an analysis of the occupations of the folks 
available in that community and they were able to interest another 
industry to locate in that plant and resume operations, and thereby 
brought employment back to that community. This is an example 
of the effectiveness of our program. 


ASSISTANCE TO RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Focarry. What have you done in Rhode Island along that line 
in the last 7 or 8 years? 

Mr. Mortey. We have spent considerable time working with the 
various communities in Rhode Island in bringing to their attention 
the various Government agencies that had contracts to make available. 
How effective that has been I am not sure, but we have made every 
effort to make that information available. 

Mr. Focarry. What good is that information if it is not effective ? 

Mr. Mortey. It is effective if there are contracts to be awarded. 
[ think in the case of Rhode Island many of the employers that at- 
tended the meetings which you stimulated personally, many of the 
employers were able to know of defense contracts that they would not 
otherwise have been aware of. I think your efforts in that instance 
were very helpful to the people in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Focarry. How do we know unless some followup is made of 
such a study? 

OTHER EXAMPLES 


Mr. Morttey. In several of the communities in Massachusetts where 
they have made followups on locations of electronic plants that have 
come into communities in Massachusetts, they have been able to know 
exactly what happened. Lawrence, Mass. 1s an example where an 
electronic industry has replaced a textile industry that was there 10 
or 15 years ago. 

As another example, the State of Wisconsin, in connection with their 
school program ending in 1957, placed some 4,700 high-school seniors 
through the Wisconsin State Employment Service, and in making a 
study of the program found about 4,000 of those high-school students 
left the smaller communities and moved to large urban areas. It seems 
to us more effort should be made to induce the young people to remain 
in the areas where they have finished high school, and to try to en- 
courage industries to locate in those smaller communities, because it 
is a question of how long the urban areas will be able to absorb the 
migrations from the rural areas. 

Mr. Goopwtn. In 1957 a study in Nebraska showed that 73 percent 
of the graduates of 147 high schools went to work in towns away from 
where they were raised. Fifty percent of those were employed in 
cities of 100,000 or more. 

Another study in Salmon, Idaho, showed that out of 60 graduates 
in 1955 only 8 remained in Salmon. 

The University of Maryland, during 4-H week in August 1957, 
had 301 girls and boys participating. Of those, 87 boys and 55 girls 
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planned to enter college, but only 30 boys and 5 girls planned to re- 
main on farms. 

This presents a real problem, one that the employment service can 
do something to help with. We would like to be of assistance to the 
greatest extent possible. 

Mr. Focarty. I would agree with you it is a problem, but I think 
we have more of a problem where we have heads of families out of 
work in some of these areas. That takes priority over some of the 
problems you have been talking about. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are not planning to neglect that problem, but we 
think we ought to do both. 

Mr. Focarry. Sometimes you cannot do both, you know, and you 
have to make a decision as to which is the more important. 

Mr. Goopwrin. Yes, I realize that. 

Mr, Focarty. In my opinion the other is more important. Try- 
ing to do something in these communities where the heads of fam- 
ilies are not working should take priority over the program you have 
just discussed. 

Mr. Goopwin. But that, in my opinion, should not mean that 
we have to neglect the other. I do not think we have to neglect it 
in order to do the job you say should have priority. That is, if Con- 
gress approves the request, we think we could make a contribution 
to this problem as well as to the other problem. 

Mr. Focarry. I wish you would follow up the studies that have 
been made and see if anything has been accomplished by these things. 
That is possible, is it not, for your people to do? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we will be glad to do that. 


INCREASE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for 6 additional positions and 
$36,500 for the Unemployment Insurance Service. What are those 
six additional positions for ? 

Mr. Goopwin. To assist the State employment security agencies 
in tightening controls over tax collecting and accounting; make more 
thorough examinations of questionable claims; and streamlining 
payment of claims which present no problem of eligibility. 

Mr. Focarty. Give us an example of why the six positions are nec- 
essary. 

TAX COLLECTING AND ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Goopwin. Take the tax angle. The delinquency figures on 
tax collections have been on the increase. In 1955, for instance, the 
delinquency figure was 1.2 percent. In 1956, in the 24 States which 
extended coverage when the Federal law was changed, it went up to 
2.1 percent. In 1957 it dropped slightly down to 1.9 percent. Part 
of this is related to extension of coverage and bringing smaller em- 
ployers into the system. We need to do more work in improvement 
in this area. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the next one? 


OVERPAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Goopwin. The next one has to do with control over the over- 
payment of claims. 
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Mr. Foearry. Is that getting out of hand? 

Mr. Keenan. Claims for benefits will be larger this year than in 
yreceding years, and they will be the same in 1959. The volume will 
“ up, and in that situation we think we should take all precautions 
possible to prevent the overpayment of claims. The problem is poten- 


‘ tially greater because the volume is greater. 


Mr. “Foaarry. What is the next one? 
STREAMLINING PAYMENTS 


Mr. Goopwin. Streamlining payment of claims which present no 
problem of eligibility. 

Mr. Krenan. That has to do, again, with the increase in volume of 
the load and the necessity of getting the procedures in a State agency 
as simple as possible so that the claims will be paid as quickly as pos- 
sible. Some agencies have better administrative techniques than 
others, and our job is to find the best way of paying those claims 
promptly and pass that information on to areas where the payments 
are slow. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mainly because of the increase in volume? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is the question Mr. Denton raised when we were 
here on the supplemental of getting the checks to them on time. 

Mr. Focarry. We do not think they should be kept waiting. 


OFFICE OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 


You are asking three additional positions in the Office of Budget 
and Management. 

Mr. Krenan. This is in the area of improving our work in the 
audits. We make fiscal audits which are running a little behind, and 
we also make administrative audits of State agencies. 

I have a couple of the management surveys here that we made this 
year. We discussed this with the committee on our last two appear- 
ances. 

Here is a survey of the Texas agency and here is one of the Illinois 
Division of U aesiig ley ment Compensation. We find these surveys are 
more constructive than just a fiscal audit. Part of the request for these 
three jobs is for people to work in that area. This committee gave us 
a slight increase 2 years ago to work in this area, and we think we have 
made progress in the surveys, but more is to be done. 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. Foaarry. You are requesting six additional positions in the 
Office of Program Review and Analysis, and that is for determin- 
ing manpower requirements and resources during emergencies? 

Mr. Goopwriy. Yes. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Mr. Focarry. The next item is 22 positions for the regional offices, 
$130,000. 


Mr, Krenan. These are positions in the regional offices to work 
with the State agencies on streamlining unemployment insurance bene- 
fit payments and to work with the State agencies on the problem of 
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the shortage of skills, devising methods of locating and identifying 
specific skills. We have set up a network of offices of that character 
in an attempt to fill the vacancies by locating individuals for the 
hard-to-fill jobs. 

Mr. Foearry. What about the next part? 

Mr. Keenan. The third function these people will perform is work- 
ing with the State agencies to make sure there is a continuity of State 
employment security agencies and functions in a defense emergency. 

Mr. Focarry. How much for each ? 

Mr. Keenan. It is about one-third each. 

Mr. Focarry. That would be about 7 positions for each of those 
functions ? 

Mr. Keenan. About seven. Civil Defense is calling upon the State 
agencies for a tremendous amount of work. They are: ‘asking the State 
employment security agencies to be the manpower arm of civ vil defense. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for one additional position in the 
Veterans Employment Service. 

Mr. Keenan. That is in accordance with the formula that exists 
for staffing employment services, and it is for one additional posi- 
tion in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is that formula / 

Mr. Omonunpro. One VER, Veterans Employment Representative, 
in each State having a veteran population of under 400,000; 1 VER 
and 1 assistant in each State having a veteran population ‘techn 
400,000 and 1 million; and 1 VER and 2 assistants in States having 
a veteran population over 1 million. 


FUNDS FOR ODM WORK 


Mr. Focarry. The Director of the Budget says $168,000 is con- 
tained, in this portion of your budget, for ODM ‘work. You people 
say about $81,000. What is the difference between the Bureau of 
the Budget’s figure of $168,000 and your figure of $81,000? 

Mr. Krenan. We had not been consulted on that other figure, as 
I understand it. Is that correct / 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. I made that statement yesterday. 

Mr. Goopwin. Our figure represents the way the money will be al- 
located and spent if approved by the Congress. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 14 you say the Farm Placement Service 
“is in a key position to promote better working conditions for mi- 
grants.” What is the difference between the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards and the Bureau of Employment Security in this 
field ? 

Mr. Goopwix. The Bureau of Labor Standards is a promotional 
agency that works with the States and other groups in obtaining bet- 
ter State laws and better programs of various kinds. We have an 
operating program that starts with the recruitment of domestic farm 
workers. We have contacts with employers that are interested in 
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obtaining farm workers through the employment service, and we take, 
for instance, some of the recommendations of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards and put them to practical use and application as they may 
affect our program. For instance, we got some of our program mate- 
rial in the housing field from them when we started to do more about 
housing for the migrant workers and for the Mexican farm labor 
program. 
HOUSING 


Mr. Focartry. Are domestic migratory workers assured as good 
housing as Mexican workers / 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say as of now, no, 

Mr. Fogarty. What are you going to do about it / 

Mr. Keenan. In the next item we are asking for approximately 
100 man-years in the State agencies to work on the i improvement of 
housing for domestic workers. We have talked to the State people 
and they are willing to do more than has been done before. If you 
try to recruit people from Wisconsin to work in Alabama, you have 
to know whether the housing is substandard or decent. So we are 
this year proposing that the States inspect housing where we have or- 
ders for workers. In cases where there are State housing codes and 
State inspectors we will cooperate with those agencies; we will not 
duplicate that work. Very few States, however, have housing codes 
and inspectors. 

Mr. Goopwitxn. What we can do in the absence of good State legisla- 
tion is limited. We can make certain requirements as a condition to 
getting labor, but if the employer can get the labor locally or go out 
and get the labor himself, there is nothing we can do about it under 
those circumstances. AI] we can do is say: 

If you want to use the employment service we have to be able to tell the people 
we recruit what they are up against in housing, so we will not recruit unless 
we can tell them what you have in the way of housing. 

Mr. Foearry. I should think he should at least provide the same 
standards of housing that we require for Mexican laborers. 

Mr. Keenan. A few States are beginning to apply that to domestic 
workers. The State of Ohio is one and there are others that have 
moved forward in that direction. 

Mr. Focarry. So, soon you will be telling these people that unless 
decent housing or housing meeting certain standards is available they 
cannot expect much help from you? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have been doing some of the things Mr. Keenan 
clescribes and we are proposing to extend that. 


WAGES 


Mr. Foearry. What about some of the other guarantees such as 
iIninimum wages and so forth that Mexican laborers get? 
think the domestic workers should get them too? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mexicans are entitled, under the law, to the prevail- 
ing wage for the work involved in that particular area. We apply 
essentially the same standards in the recruitment of domestic labor 
through the employment service. 

Mr. Keenan. Some 2 or 3 years ago the Department of Labor rec- 
ommended the extension of some of the other fringe benefits to domes- 


Do you 
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tic workers that accrued to Mexican workers. That amendment did 
not pass but it was recommended by the Department of Labor. 


RECRUITMENT OF DOMESTIC WORKERS FOR AGRICULTURAL WORK 


Mr. Focarty. You also say on page 14; 

Emphasis will be placed on the recruitment of seasonal and year-around work- 
ers that are not now a part of the agricultural labor force. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. How much will that reduce the requirement for Mexi- 
can farm laborers? 

Mr. Keenan. It is very difficult to make estimates. We try to re- 
cruit housewives, students duri ing vacations, and sometimes industrial 
workers to meet a peak season harvest need, and we want to continue 
to do that to hold down the requirement for foreign workers, but I 
cannot say that will reduce X number. 

Mr. Goopwin. We ought to say at this point that we are going to 
make an even greater effort this year because of the increase in un- 
employment, and we expect that there will be some reduction, although 
it is hard to evaluate. 

It is very difficult to get workers who are normally employed in 
industry to make the shift and go back into agriculture. You have 
a tremendous wage differential. In many cases ‘the difference betw een 
the insured ‘unemployment benefit and what they would get net in 
agriculture is not enough to make it attractive. So we have a very 
serious problem in recruiting even from the unemploy ed, but we will 
make every effort this year to make sure that the people who are un- 
employed have an opportunity to take such farm jobs as are available. 


NUMBER OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 


Mr. Focarry. What is your estimate for 1959 of Mexican nationals 
coming in this country compared to 1958 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We made an estimate based on our prior experience, 
and one we have not modified in view of the increased unemployment 
situation, because we really do not know how much to cut it back. 
My recollection is we put in the figure of 450,000 for 1959. 

Mr. Focarty. How many this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. This year about 435,000. That was down a small 
amount from last year, principally because of weather conditions that 
developed in the year. 

Mr. Focartry. So with the unemployment going up we will have an 
increase in Mexican nationals. That does not make a very good 
picture. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true, and that is why I said we are going to 
be extremely careful to see that domestic workers have an oppor tunity 
to take these jobs. We had an experience with a similar problem in 
1954. I recall one project we worked on with the State of California. 
We had at that time a considerable number of unemployed in the Los 
Angeles area. We worked out with the State officials a special project 
to recruit from those unemployed for the fruit harvest in the Los An- 
geles area. We did recruit a fairly large number—I have forgotten 
the number, but it seems to me we rec ruited in the ne ighborhood of 
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1,500—but most of them did not stay with it very long. They left the 


work rather quickly and we ended with 150, I believe, who stayed on 
the job after a couple weeks. 


RECRUITMENT OF INDIANS 


Mr. Focarry. What has been the trend in the number of reserva- 
tion Indians recruited under the farm labor program in the last few 
years ¢ 

Mr. Larin. It has remained about forty-five-thousand-odd. In 
the preliminary figures this year it was down about 400, but that was 
because one State indicated it could not participate in the program. 
The only people you recruit on reservations are Indians, but that does 
not mean those are the only Indian placements. 

Mr. Focarry. Would it not be more advantageous to the Govern- 
ment and to the people, because many of those living on reservations 
are wards of the Government, to put more emphasis on their recruit- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Keenan. We have worked with the Indian Service on a num- 
ber of occasions. We have done this over the last 4-year period, and 
in our judgment we are getting about the best utilization of the reser- 
vation workers that will leave the reservations for this work. 


INDIANS IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Larry. That is correct. Many Indians who leave the reserva- 
tions are going into industry and not in agricultural work. The Nav- 
ahos, for instance, who used to go into agricultural work, are now 
going into industry. 

Mr. Moriey. We have been working with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in their relocation program. They have set up six relocation 
centers such as Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Denver, and 
Seattle, and we have helped them place Indians in permanent employ- 
ment in the cities. In one aircraft plant in Los Angeles 200 Indians 
are employed on a permanent basis. 


INCREASE IN JAPANESE-FILIPINO WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. What occasions the increase in the importation of 
Japanese-F ilipino workers ? 

Mr. Goopwin. In the Japanese-F ilipino area there was an authoriza- 
tion about a year ago to bring in 2,000 of them. 

Mr. Focarry. On page 16 it shows in 1958 you are going to import 
2,300 and in 1959 2,500. Does that not show an increase, or are these 
figures wrong ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. No, that is right. There has been an agreement to 
increase the Japanese quota providing certain conditions are met in 
the contract. The chief justification for this has to do with our 
international relations, and this is being handled primarily as a train- 
ing project for this small group of Japanese. 

Mr. Brown may want to make some comment on this. 

Mr. Foearry. You mean the State Department makes a decision 
of this kind? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are very much interested in this program. 

Mr. Focartry. They tell you how many people to bring in? 
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Mr. Brown. I was not here when the first 1,000 came in. Ap- 
parently it was ee out in times of high employment. These 
people come from Japan and stay 3 years in many instances and it is 
about the only thing the Japanese have gotten that has a tremendous 
impact in the way of good will. 

Mr. Focarry. They are selling a lot of cheap jewelry and textiles 
in this country. 

Mr. Denton. And plywood. 

Mr. Brown. The State Department says it encourages good will 
and we have gone along with it figuring this small number would not 
seriously jeopardize our employment, and the good will we buy in 
Japan through this program is substantial. 

Mr. Focarry. But since that time economic factors have changed in 
this country and we have a great deal of unemployment. What are 
you going to do about it? Are you going to make the same request 
of Congress or cut it back ? 

Mr. Brown. We will continue our—— 





WEST INDIAN WORKERS 





Mr. Focarry. Even with the British West Indies workers / 

Mr. Brown. No. Thisisa very different situation. 

Mr. Focarry. Why do we have to import over 7,000 of them this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I would rather have Mr. Goodwin answer that. We 
do not have to import them if we can fill the jobs with domestic 
workers. 

Mr. Goopwrx. We think this number will drop this year. Mr. Larin 
has been taking a look at the situation in Florida, which has been 
affected by the freeze that has taken place. So, the decision as to 
how many will come in is yet to be made. 

Mr. Focarry. You have, for 1959, 3,500 Bahamians only and 4,500 
other British West Indies wok kena: i or a total of 8,000. 


INCREASE OF DOMESTIC MIGRATORY WORKERS IN FLORIDA 


Mr. Keenan. That is right. We have increased the number of 
domestic workers brought into Florida from Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee at a great rate these last 4 years, but there 
has been a tremendous increase in both vegetable and citrus acreages 
planted in Florida, and we have found it necessary to bring in supple 
mentary workers to Florida in the wintertime. We use some of the 
British West Indies workers in other parts of the country in the 
spring and summer. The number of domestic workers needed in 
Florida has increased, and we have not been able to fill the needs. 

Mr. Goopwin. The function that we perform is pretty well limited 
to a certification of the nonavailability of our own domestic workers. 
We try to fill the jobs with domestic workers and, if we cannot, we 
make a certification to the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Denton. How can you say you cannot fill them with domestic 
workers when there is so much unemployment? 
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DIFFICULTIES IN OBTAINING DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. Krenan. At least for the first 2 or 3 months after you have in- 
dustrial layoffs, the employees go through an adjustment period, and 
they are very loath to go back to agriculture. That is partly due to the 
fact the wage rate in agriculture is low compared to the rates that 
prevail in industry. They wait for a recall to their industrial plant 
and are not interested in t: i agricultural jobs for a short interval. 

Mr. Goopwin. Sometimes, by t: aking agricultural jobs, they practi- 

cally cut off their chances of being called back to their old jobs. That 
is, they are not where they can be reached, and that limits their oppor- 
tunity to get back into industrial employment. 

Mr. Larrp. Does it not also stop their compensation payments? 

Mr. Goopwin. In some cases, it does. That gets into the question of 
how the States apply the work test for unemployment insurance. 
There is some shade of difference, depending on the State involved, 
but what they do, generally, in applying the concept of suitable work 
is this: They would not ré equire a fellow who has been working in an 
automobile plant, for instance, when he became unemployed there, to 
take, immediately, an agricultural job. As time goes on they are 
more apt to say, “Take it or your benefits will be cut off,” but I would 
say the gap is so large in terms of skill, in terms of the amount of 
money received, and so on, that it would be a number of weeks before 
States would apply that. 

Mr. Brown. Another thing is mobility. He is not able to take the 
job where available. 

Mr. Goopwrin. If he has a family, children in school, these are all 
factors that limit the availability. 


SERVICE TO OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. On page 21 we have 4 or 5 line items near the bottom 
pertaining to older workers. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I thought you might be interested in this little kit 
that is being distributed to the loc al offices of the State employment 
services having to do with the older worker programs. Here is a 
pamphlet directed to the businessmen, Are You Cutting Yourself Off 
From One-Third of the Labor Supply? 

This one is, What Your Employment Service Is Doing About the 
Older Worker. That is for general community distribution. 

This is directed to the applicant, You Can Get That Job. Maturity 
Is an Asset. 

PROBLEMS OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. Do you believe it is an asset ? 

Mr. Goopwty. In some respects, we do. 

Mr. Focartry. The statistics do not show that, do they? When a 
person is over 45 and trying to get a job, the statistics do not show 
maturity is an asset. 

Mr. Goopwix. The studies show it is an asset on the job in many 
cases. The studies also show there are a great many prejudices, and 
that discrimination is practiced against older workers to some extent, 
and we are trying to eliminate such prejudices as exist. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think it is worthwhile ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We are beginning to get some results. 
Mr. Keenan. The only way we can get people to employ older work- 
ers is to show them that older workers do make good employees and 
try to place them after we break down that barrier. 


INSURANCE 


Mr. Focartry. Insurance companies do not seem to agree with you; 
do they ? 

Mr. Keenan. They are beginning to. 

Mr. Fogarty. In my locality in the public utilities, for instance, they 
claim that because of their insurance they do not hire anybody over the 
age of 45. That has been going on for some time. 

“Mr. Goopwin. That naturally i is a factor. 

Mr. Focarry. What have you done with the insurance companies? 

Mr. Moriey. We had a committee composed of the actuary people 
of insurance companies. This is an article by Mr. R. M. Peterson, 
vice president and associate actuary of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, in which he commends the Department 
of Labor on its study challenging the argument that high pension costs 
preclude the hiring of older workers. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will put that in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 




































{Reprinted from Personnel, May 1957, by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security] 





* * * The argument that high pensions costs preclude the hiring 
of older workers has recently been challenged by a Department 
of Labor study. In agreeing with the Department's conclusions, the 
author here points up the need for reexamining the actuarial as- 
sumptions underlying current pension plans. 





PENSION Costs* AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 
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vice president and associate actuary, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 


It is commonly believed that the actuarial provisions of pension plans con- 
stitute a well-nigh insurmountable barrier to the hiring of older workers. 
Many employers seem to be convinced that the cost of pensions for employees 
hired at older adges would be so much greater than that for younger employees 
as to be prohibitive—or that the payment of small pensions, or none at all, 
would create an unfavorable impression in the public mind. 

These views are challenged, however, in a pioneering study recently released 
by the Department of Labor and prepared with the assistance of a citizens’ com- 
mittee representing pension consultants, bank trust officers, educators, and life 
insurance companies. “The costs of private pension provisions,” the Depart- 
ment concludes, “ought no longer to be considered a real obstacle to the 
employment of older workers.” 

In support of this conclusion, the report presents a number of arguments 
based on factual findings, which merit the consideration not only of financial 
officers but of general management as well. This article will examine these 
arguments and attempt to clarify some of the technical questions involved. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT 


The reasoning upon which the conclusions reached in the report are based 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. OASI benefits make it unnecessary to provide substantial private pension 
plan benefits. The employer contributes in support of OASI at the same rate for 


1Pension Costs—In Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers, Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1956. 
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all employees and, in employing an older worker, provides for maintenance of his 
OASI coverage. The OASI retirement income for workers retired in the future 
may average better than $100 a month and $150 for a married couple. 

2. Most private pension plans provide retirement benefits in proportion to years 
of service rather than a flat amount or percentage of earnings unrelated to 
service. 

3. The spread and accrual of vested rights under private pension plans will 
gradually enable more older workers to enter new employment without forfeiting 
previously acquired pension credits. 

4, The cost differential in current outlays (at rates presently estimated as 
adequate) between employees hired at older ages and those hired at younger 
ages will probably turn out to be much less when ultimate costs, based on actual 
experience, emerge. The pension for the younger employee may likely be larger 
and his life expectancy after retirement greater than that provided for in current 
cost estimates. Also, if savings from turnover are assumed as a result of the 
absence of vesting upon termination of employment, these should be offset against 
the cost of acquiring and training replacements. 

These arguments are worthy of serious consideration. Let us examine them 
in greater detail. 

THE FEDERAL PROGRAM ‘' 


As to OASI benefits, the funding method makes it possible to pay substantial 
incomes to retired workers without having full conventional reserves on hand 
before payments begin. Current contributions from active workers, young and 
old, and their employers go mainly toward paying benefits for retired workers. 

There is nothing wrong with this method of funding a nationwide pension 
scheme. It should be better understood, however, lest people are lead to 
believe that, by some governmental wand-waving, pension costs can be made to 
disappear. Here are some facts about these costs. 

Effective January 1, 1957, taxes under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act increased from 4 percent to 4% percent (for employee and employer com- 
bined) and will reach 9% percent in 1975—more than double the 1957 rate. 
The ultimate outlay required under the present benefits formula could range 
from 8.3 percent to 12.6 percent of payrolls, according to estimates of the Actuary 
of the Social Security Administration. Furthermore, if the OASI retirement 
earnings test were liberalized or eliminated, these estimates would soar to much 
higher levels. 

SOME FEATURES OF PRIVATE PENSION PLANS 


The group annuity contracts issued by life insurance companies have, almost 
from their inception over 25 years ago, provided benefits which are in propor- 
tion to years of service—a feature which the Labor Department report considers 
favorable to the hiring of older workers. 

Vested benefits under private plans which enable a person leaving one em- 
ployer to carry with him paid-up retirement benefits upon entering new employ- 
ment at an older age are also emphasized in the report. Studies of existing 
pension plans made by the Social Security Administration, the Bankers Trust 
Co., and the State of New York furnish ample evidence that a much higher 
proportion of the plans covered by insurance contracts have vesting provisions 
than those on a trusteed basis. In general, insurance companies have recom- 
mended reasonably liberal vesting provisions as good pension practice, and the 
services of the insurance company are peculiarly suited to handling ‘“‘portable 
pensions.” 

COST DIFFERENTIALS 


As to the current cost differential under private pension plans between the 
workers hired at older ages and those hired at younger ages, its significance has 
been considerably overemphasized. The pensions ultimately paid to employees 
now in the younger age group will probably be larger than those contemplated 
at present; it is likely, also, that these workers will enjoy a longer life after 65 
than persons who are now 65 or close to it. 

Some of these elements of ultimate cost should be recognized in current fund- 
ing. Where benefits are related to some final-salary formula, for example, cost 
estimates should be based on a salary scale which makes reasonable allowance 
for future salary increases. 








The probability of increased life expectancy at retirement age should also be 
taken into account in current cost estimates. This can be done in two ways: 
(1) by assigning a greater value to a pension unit for a given retirement age to 
be reached, say, in 1980, than for such age reached in 1960; and (2) by establish- 
ing a margin in the assumed interest rate which will produce appropriately 
higher contributions for the younger entry ages than for the older entry ages. 
















A HYPOTHETICAL CASE 


Illustrative costs are shown in the accompanying table, using the pension plan 
negotiated in the steel industry as a base. The figures show the annual normal 
cost contributions, by age of entry into employment, which the suitable would 
recommend for a company adopting that plan. Since the benefit formula is 
calculated in terms of the average salary for the last 10 years of service, these 
cost estimates assume increases in the rate of compensation over the period of 
employment. The use of a 2% percent interest rate probably serves to provide 
a greater funding margin at the younger ages than the older and thus allows for 
an increased life expectancy for the younger entrants. The mortality table used 
assumes a life expectancy, at age 6714, of 14 years for all entrants. 


Estimated pension cosis and benefits, by age of entry, steel industry pension plan 
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Age at entry into employment | i | 
Annual | Costs per | Monthly} Annual | Costs per | Monthly 
cost | hour (2,000| benefit cost hour (2,000 benefit 
hours hours 









chnts cents 
30 $120 6.0 $84 $441 22.0 | $308 
40 189 9.4 6a 334 17.7 129 
4 214 10.7 | 56 252 12. 6 66 
50 242 12.1 44 242 12.1 44 
53 254 12.7 36 254 12.7 36 
55 265 13. 2 31 265 13.2 31 
58 287 14.3 24 287 14.3 24 
60 300 15, 0 19 300 15.0 19 


BENEFIT FORMULA 










Monthly income is the greater of: (a) 1 percent of average monthly earnings for final 10 ye 


ars of service 
multiplied by total years of service less $85; () $2.50 for each year of service up to 30 years 








ACTUARIAL ASSUMPTIONS 









Average retirement age: 67% 

Mortality table: GA 1951 Table—Equitable 1955 Projection 

Interest rate: 214 percent. 

Provision for expenses and contingencies: 5 percent. 

Withdrawal rates: Moderate assumptions 

Seale of earnings increase: Wage earners: 2 percent annually to age 45; 1 percent, age 45-55; no increase 
after 55. Salaried employees: 3 percent annually to age 50; 2 percent thereafter. 











Starting rate of earnings: Wage earners: $300 monthly. Salaried employees: $450 monthly. 








For wage earners, as the table indicates, the annual normal cost ranges from 
$120 at the entry age of 30 and $189 at age 40, $265 at age 55 and $300 at age 60. 
In cents per hours (assuming 2,000 hours per year), the range is from 6 cents 
at age 30 and 9.5 cents at age 40, to 13.2 cents at age 55 and 15 cents at age 60. 
In general, costs for persons hired at older ages are no more than twice those 
for persons hired at younger ages. In cents per hour, the average differential 
may be only about 7 cents. It should be noted also that the increase in cost is 
gradual, the difference between age 40 and age 50 being only about 214 cents 
per hour. 

For salaried workers, the annual normal cost for young entrants is greater than 
for older entrants. This results from the salary increases assumed and the 
social security offset in the benefit formula. For example, for entry age 30, the 
annual cost is $441; and for entry age 55, it is $265. 











OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 













Estimates based on assumptions about salary scales must be used with 
caution, of course. The important thing is to make some reasonable allowance 
for increases in compensation where the pension formula depends upon final 
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earnings. It may well be, for example, that the future trend in wage rates will 
be more favorable than is now assumed. In that event, the differential in cost 


with respect to older and younger wage earners would be less than indicated—per- 
haps even negligible. 

These data lend support, however, to the arguments advanced by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. If current outlays were computed in a manner similar to that 
illustrated here, some troublesome cost differentials in existing plans could be 
eliminated. The assumption of high interest rates with no allowance for im- 
provements in life expectancy or increases in earnings produces inadequate cost 
estimates and unjustified cost differentials between older and younger employees. 

As a final comment, it may be pointed out that pension plans should not be 
considered in isolation. They are only one part of a broad program of employee 
compensation and benefits. If pension costs are considered in this framework, 
there should be less resistance to the participation of older employees in well- 
designed pension programs. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PLACEMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Mortey. Would you like to have in the record the placement 
figures of the older workers in recent months / 

Mr. Focarty. I think we ought to have something like that in the 
record. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Between May and December we made 740,374 place- 
ments of workers 45 and over. 

Now, during that period there was approximately 2 percent im- 
provement. We did a 2 percent better job, in other words, in placing 
older workers than we did the others in the labor force. 

In May, for instance, the older workers were 17.8 percent of total 
placements: and in December, it had climbed to 19.2 percent of all 
placements. Now, that shows a little improvement. It is not enough. 

Mr. Focarry. How does it compare with the people over the age 
of 45 yore for jobs in that similar period ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. For the period of these figures, the placements were 
a little higher proportionately for the older workers to the total 
number of ‘applic ants in the employment service. The difference was 
not substantial. 

Mr. Focarry. The number of older workers is growing every day, 
too / 

Mr. Goopwin. It is growing, which means we will have to continue 
to improve, in other words, to stay up with it. That is true. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you going to do to improve it ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Well, we have a big program worked out with the 
State agencies which involves working with the employers, working 
with the communities, training the staff in the locai employment 
offices, distributing these pamphlets and this other material that tends 
to break down some of the prejudices involved. 

And we have learned quite a bit in the last few years in these studies 
on the actual placement techniques of dealing with older worker prob- 
lems. That has been given to the personnel of the local offices through 
training programs. ‘And as someone said here a while ago, the big- 
gest single f factor is an educational program, getting the problem un- 
derstood, getting acceptance of the fact that the older worker can 
produce just as much as the younger worker on most jobs, getting 
understanding of the fact that in surance there is no good reason 
why insurance costs should go up because older workers are hired. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES’ ATTITUDE 


Mr. Foearry. But you are having difficulty with the insurance com- 
panies agreeing with your thinking; are you not?’ 

You mentioned one company. “What about the others? 

Mr. Goopwiy. The Secretary of Labor brought in a group of top 
people out of management to discuss this insurance problem, which 
included a number of representatives of large insurance corporations. 
And I think it is fair to say that this group agreed with the conclu- 
sions that were reached. That has not filtered down to the entire 
industry by any means. And it has not been implemented. 

What this is going to require is some changes in the way insurance 
policies are set up and to move in the direction of funding more 
of the insurance schemes. 

Now, these things are going to take time. But we think we are 
starting to move in that direction, and that we are going to continue 
to move. Now, we have compiled, Mr. Chairman, a list of things 
here that have been done which includes a great: many articles that 
have been written for popular magazines, which have been stimulated 
in whole or in part by our activity. Where the material that we 
have gotten from these studies has been drawn upon to write the 
articles, it includes what we have put in the hands of the State agen- 
cies, and it includes an outline of what is involved in our program 
of the State employment security agencies. I would like to suggest 
that this be included in the record. 

Mr. Foearry. Supply it for the members of the committee. I think 
that that will be sufficient. 

Mr. Goopwin. Very well. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. Well, I think you are making some headway, 
Mr. Goodwin, but I think you are only scratching the surface. 

I know there have been additional placements made, but it seems 
everywhere I go that same question is raised all the time. Just be- 
cause a person is 45 or 50 years of age nobody wants him. And that 
is one of the first questions that an applicant for a job is asked, 
“How old are you?” 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I certainly would agree, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have not solved the problem. I think I would even agree with 
your phrase that we have only scratched the surface. I would point 
out that we are dealing with a problem here that has been developing 
for a good many years. It is pretty firmly imbedded in the way our 
whole saeater operates. It is not going to be changed overnight. 

We have been w orking on this problem for 2 or 3 years now. Most 
of that time we were in the process of making studies and tooling up. 
Our operating program has been going really less than a year. All 
I can claim at this point is that. we are encouraged. We are not in any 

way happy in terms of having reached the ultimate goal. But we are 
encouraged that the approach is yielding results and we think we will 

make greater progress as we go along. 

Mr. Fogarty. When you provide the leadership and encourage 
the local employment offices to. push these activities, are you con- 
vinced they put all their effort into these programs and do the best 
job they can ? 


Mr. Goopwtn. Well, the results on that are not uniform. 
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Could I go off the record ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. Now, before we continue on to the other appropri- 


ations, Mr. Goodwin, I think we ought to get a few words from 
Mr. Omohundro. 


Do you want to tell us something about your Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service ? 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Omonunpro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if it would 
be permissible to file my statement and just summarize it ? 


Mr. Foearry. Yes. You file the statement and tell us how you are 
making out. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Omohundro follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, it again becomes my distinct privilege to appear before this 
committee and give you a report on the operation of the Veterans’ Hmployment 
Service during the past 12-month period. For 1959 we are requesting $1,145,800, 
an increase of $20,800 over our appropriation for 1958. The increase is due to 
changes Mr. Goodwin has spoken of—addition of one assistant veterans’ employ- 
ment representative for Michigan to bring our staffing in that State up to com- 
parable strength of the other States. The established staffing pattern for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service provides for 1 veterans’ employment representa- 
tive in each State having a veteran population of under 400,000; one veterans’ 
employment representative and 1 assistant in each State having between 400,000 
and 1 million veterans; and 1 veterans’ employment representative and 2 assist- 
ants in each State having over 1 million veterans. Michigan now has a veteran 
population of over 1 million but has only a veterans’ employment representa- 
tive and 1 assistant. Hence, the necessity to add ene position to the Michizan 
staff in order to bring it up to the established pattern ; $8,500 is requested to meet 
the salary and travel expenses of this additional position. An increase of $10,000 
is being requested to provide for a mere realistic rate of lapse. We have had 
for the past 6 years a very low rate.of turnover.’ We are requesting that lapse 
be adjusted to reflect this low rate of turnover.. An additional $2,300 is being 
requested to provide retirement contributions for a full year. 

Our experience last year has confirmed. our. decision that the primary re- 
sponsibility of the State veterans’ employment representative should be func- 
tional supervision of the services provided veterans by the local employment 
service offices. During the last fiscal year, State veterans’ employment represent- 
atives evaluated 996 local employment service offices. From evaluation reports 
filed as a result of these visitations it is our firm conviction that constructive im- 
provement has been made in the functioning of these offices in their programs 
of services to veteran applicants, especially disabled veterans. 

Following up our operational program three 8-day regional training con- 
ferences for veterans’ employment representatives have been scheduled for the 
third and fourth quarters of the current fiscal year. At these training confer- 
ences specific attention will be given to program planning, the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service evaluation program and improvement of our reporting procedures. 
We are asking representatives from the Veterans’ Administration to meet with 
us at these conferences to examine and discuss thoroughly mutual programs 
but with special emphasis on the placement of hospital dischargees. Func- 
tioning of local office veterans’ employment representatives, the relationship 
of the veterans program to the program of special applicant groups and particu- 
lar problems relating to training of State agency personnel on services to veterans 
complete the proposed agenda for the scheduled regional training conferences. 

State agency training personnel cooperated with State veterans’ employment 
representatives and found the refresher training unit made available to them 
last fiscal year to be of constructive value. With the visual aids provided; 
the majority of States have engaged in actual on-the-job local office training 
with what we feel to be desirable results.. A training unit to be used for instruc- 
tion of local office veterans’, employment representatives has beeen prepared in 
draft form. A trial-ran has been seheduled in the State of Florida. Based 
upen our experience in Florida the entire unit will be reviewed carefully by 
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representatives of the veterans’ affairs committee of the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies and by a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of organized veteran groups. With benefit of recommendation com- 
ing from these groups a final revision will be contemplated with full participa- 
tion by Bureau technical staff and my own headquarters staff with final pub- 
lication scheduled for June of this year. The complete local office veterans’ 
employment representative training unit will include an instructor’s guide, a 
trainee workbook and suggested visual aids. Quite some interest is being mani- 
fested by administrators and training staffs of the State agencies in this project. 

The reaction of State veterans’ employment representatives, staffs of the 
State agencies and State administrators to our revised program has been good. 
During the entire fiscal year veterans’ employment representatives have been 
visiting local offices of the State agencies utilizing the evaluation and program- 
ing tools provided in the Veterans’ Employment Representative Handbook. We 
feel that the results have been excellent. Members of my staff and I have con- 
tinued followup visits to each of the veterans’ employment representatives for 
evaluation and supervisory purposes. Thirty-eight States have been visited 
during the first 6 months of this fiscal year. We received commendatory reac- 
tions during the national meeting of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies held on September 4, 1957. Of particular interest to me in 
this respect was the universally favorable expressions received from veterans 
organization representatives at their national conventions held during the 
summer months. 

In addition to the basic services available to all applicants, i. e., registration, 
eounseling, testing, referral and placement, the local offices provide a number of 
services which are designed to better the veterans’ position in the labor market, 
insure that he is aware of all veterans rights and benefits which are related to 
employment and strengthen the possibility of his obtaining employment at his 
maximum skill. Each local State employment office has a veterans employment 
representative who is trained to provide these additional services and to make 
sure that other local office personnel are also able to provide them. These special 
services include: 

1. Sereéen veteran applicants to determine whether they have reemploy- 
ment rights. 

2. Advise potential eligible veterans of their rights to education and train- 
ing under Government-sponsored programs and upon request assist them to 
find suitabie on-the-job training opportunities. 

3. Assist disabled veterans to obtain rehabilitation services from the 
Veterans’ Administration or State departments of vocational rehabilitation. 

4. Provide special placement services to Veterans’ Administration hospital 
patients who have been out of the labor market for extended periods. 

5. Provide preferential treatment in local office service to all disabled 
veterans. 

6. Provide priority in job referral to qualified veterans and disabled vet- 
erans. 

The State veterans’ employment representatives recognize that local office serv 
ices to veterans will be only as good as the services available to the general 
public. Consequently the major responsibility of the State veterans’ employment 
representative will be to continue to assist State agency staffs in developing pro 
cedures, training local office personnel and local office veterans’ employment 
representatives, and evaluating local office services to improve the quality ond 
increase the coverage of State employment service operation to veterans. The 
State veterans’ employment representative will continue to assume primary re 
sponsibility for developing relationships with other agencies such as the Veterans’ 
Administration, Civil Service Commission, Armed Forces separation points, local 
committees on employment of the physically handicapped, Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights, civil service groups and veterans organizations. 

State veterans’ employment representatives are continuing efforts to obtain 
the assistance of veteran organizations in the development of specific employ 
ment programs for veterans in cooperation with the State agencies. I appeared 
before each of the administrative councils and executive committees of the 
American Legion, American Veterans of World War II, Disabled American 
Veterans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars to give a full report on our operation 
as well as general labor market information, At their national conventions 
each of these organizations pledged increased effort in their respective employ- 
ment programs. Resolutions supporting the programs of the Labor Department 
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and the Bureau of Employment Security and its Veterans’ Employment Service 
were passed at these national conventions. We continue to feel that it is im- 
portant to conduct a program that will likewise continue to merit support from 
the veterans’ groups because when we do that kind of a job we are accomplishing 
the task that you have given us. 

Additional time and effort must be devoted to our cooperative program with 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals in finding suitable employment oppor- 
tunities for longtime hospital patients. The State veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives serve in a liaison capacity between the local employment offices and 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals. They provide leadership in developing 
procedures and cooperative working relationships to insure maximum job find- 
ing assistance for veterans who have been rehabilitated and are ready for re- 
lease from VA hospitals. 


Our program of operations as set forth in the narrative description of our 
appropriations request is being carried forward vigorously. To enable us to 
do the job that we are set up to do, and that which we wish to do, we respect- 
fully request this committee to approve our 1959 budget request for $1,145,800. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Omonunpro. For 1959 we are requesting $1,145,800, which is 
an increase of $20,800 over our appropriation for 1958. The increase 
is due to the changes which Mr. Goodwin spoke of, an additional as- 
sistant veterans’ employment eee in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the only additional position you are asking 
for ? 

Mr. Omonvunpro. Yes, that is right. 

Also, $8,500 is requested to meet the salary and travel expenses of 
this additional position. An increase of $10,000 is being requested to 
provide for a more realistic rate of lapse. We have had for the past 
6 years, a very low rate of turnover; and we are requesting that our 
lapse be adjusted to reflect this low rate of turnover. And an addi- 
tional $2,300 is being requested to provide retirement contributions 
for a full year. 

CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


We have continued our functional supervision of the local State 
employment offices. Also we have continued to encourage the vet- 
erans’ organizations on a national level, on the department level, and 
also on a post level, to become more interested and aware of the em- 
ployment programs within their own organizations. And our vet- 
erans’ employment representatives are also continuing to contact em- 
ployers, giving the employers the types of veterans that are available 
for jobs, and likewise to try and develop jobs for veterans when they 
are contacting the employers. 

I might also mention that at the convention of the big four veterans’ 
organizations—the American Legion, the DAV, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the Amvets, they also approved our programs and 
also passed resolutions in support of our programs. 

Mr. Foearry. It is an all-veterans program. 

Mr. Omonwnpro. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, to work for your service, you have to 
be a veteran ? 

Mr. Omonwnpro. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And it is for the purpose of finding employment for 
veterans. 

Mr. Omonwunpro. Yes. 
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EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. Of course, when we are in a period like we are in now 
of high unemployment, you have more demands because veterans are 
unemployed as well as nonveterans. 

Mr. Omonunpro. That is very true. 

Mr. Focarry. So, you are going to have a busy year ahead of you 
apparently. 

Well, I don’t have any questions to ask. I think you are doing a 
good job. Ihave heard some good comments in the last couple of years 
since you have been on the job, from veterans’ organizations and from 
veterans themselves in my locality. 

Mr. Omouunpro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearry. Now we have three grant items coming up next. 
But before we get into the grant items on veterans’ unemployment 
compensation and Federal employees and grants to States, we will 
open up questioning now for the “Salaries and expenses” item that we 
have been talking about. 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL UNEMPLOYMENT AREAS 


Mr. Latrp. I would like to ask about the new positions— 


to extend effective employment community development assistance to smaller 
areas of unemployment and underemployment—12 positions. 

How many people do you have working in that area now ? 

Mr. Love. Well, we have actually the Community Development 
Office itself, in the Office of the Assistant Director, which includes a 
number of other people, 11 people. 

In the Office of the Assistant Director for Employment Service, 
there are now 11 positions. Five of the twelve new positions will go 
into the Office of the Assistant Director. 

Mr. Latrp. What is the total amount of the cost of that program 
in the 1958 budget ? 

Mr. Love. One GS-14 and one GS-5 working on that particular pro- 
gram among the 11 positions in the Assistant Director’s Office. 

Mr. Latrp. Then there are only two people working on the effective 
community employment development assistance to smaller areas of 
unemployment and underemployment? 

Mr. Mottey. The community employment program is for all areas 
at the present. 

Mr. Latrp. How many are in it for all areas? 

Mr, Motiry. Two people. A GS-14 and a GS-5. 

Mr. Lartrp, And you are asking 5 of these 12 new positions to work 
with them in this area of community development ? 

Mr. Mor.ery. That is correct. 


COMPARISON WITH AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Latrp. How does that program fit in with the program in the 
Department of Commerce where we appropriated $395,000 for the 
Office of Area Development to assist States and local communities in 
economic development matters and counsel] industry and government 
regarding the dispersion program ? 
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Mr. Mor.ey. We work very closely with the Department of Com- 
merce in this area. Their program is directed toward industry and 
working with industrial groups. 

Our part of the program is in the manpower field; it is the deter- 
ag oN of available labor supply, the kind of labor supply that is 

railable, the skills of the labor supply that is available, m order 
that we can combine with the inform: ition which the Department of 
Commerce gets to give industry who is interested in locating in the 
community the complete information. 

The Department of Commerce provides information on transporta- 
tion facilities, water facilities, sewage facilities, and all other facilities, 
which has to do with the material needs of an industry. Our part has 
to do with the manpower needs. So that we join our forces in order to 
give a complete picture of what the community has. 


FIELD OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Latrp. Now, how do you fit in with the community development 
program in the Small Business Administration ? 

Mr. Mortey. In the same manner. The program for small business 
focuses their attention on small business; and we work with them in 
the same manner that we work with Commerce. It is a group that is 
always working together. 


HANDLING OF SPECIFIC REQUESTS 


In the program that the chairman mentioned a while ago, which was 
in Rhode Island, Small Business, the Department of Commerce, and 
our manpower group worked together in promoting the meeting under 
the direction of the chairman in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Larrp. When you get into a program like that, do all three of 
you have representatives at the meeting ¢ 

Mr. Mortey. Not always. It all depends upon what the require- 
ments are. 

For example, if Uniontown, Pa., is interested in securing industries, 
their first step may be in the determination of the type and availability 
of manpower. And that study is made by the manpower industry. 

After that information has been secured, tabulated, and ready for 
distribution, then the Department of Commerce or the Small Business 
Administration will join with us in presenting that material to busi- 
ness that might be interested in locating in that particular community. 

Now, we may go in first or we may go in last. Generally we go into 
a community first, because the manpower information is necessary in 
order to make the next steps. 

Mr. Keenan. Very often followup meetings are held then without 
anybody from our national office being there. The local employment 
office manager, or sometimes someone from the State employment se- 
curity agency, may be there. But if they have a meeting of all the busi- 
nessmen in the community to talk contracts, the small business, De- 
partment of Commerce people, may get somebody out from the De- 
partment of Defense that has a list of defense orders: and they use 


our basic information to give them what they have to know about the 
type of manpower available. 
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Then they go ahead and have their own meeting with the employers 
on the specific contracts that are available. 

Mr. Larrp. I notice the Department of Commerce has about 45 em- 
ployees that are engaged in this particular type of work or this area 
of work. And I am advised that the Small Business Adminisration 
has a very sizable staff that is assigned to this type of work. 

And you in the Department of Labor only have two people assigned 
to this work. 

Mr. Mottey. That is all. 

Mr. Keenan. We have the people out in the State and local offices. 
They gather the basic data. We do not have to have as many people 
from here going out from the communities, because in many of the 
communities we have State people out there. 

Mr. Latrp. You use the information that they make available to 
you. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Mortey. For example, in the State of Wisconsin, it is the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin State Employment Security 
Agency that work in industrial development for the State of Wis- 
consin; and then we provide whatever leadership is necessary to their 
joint efforts in Wisconsin. 


COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS BETWEEN STATES 


Mr. Larrp. Now, when you go in to make an administrative survey 
of a State agency, I imagine that you determine what the adminis- 
trative costs are as between States. You have some comparative 
chart? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we have. Well, we have the figures. You mean 
on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Larrp. On 2 percentage basis, yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. We do not get up a regular chart or table on that 
basis. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you have the percentage for each State ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have the basic data for obtaining the percentage. 
The percentages themselves are affected by so many factors that they 
do not have a great deal of meaning. 

You take the percentage required to administer a State like Idaho 
or Wyoming where they have great distances and a very thin popu- 
lation; it would be entirely a different picture than Illinois, for in- 
stance. The percentage figure would be radically different. And 
there would be adequate justification for it. 

Mr. Latrp. Well, a State like Illinois and Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, would not there be some justification for a comparison be- 
tween the costs ? 

Mr. Goopwin. You would have to be careful even in States with a 
dense population, because one of the differences is—well, you have dif- 
ferences in what the law requires. Some of the laws are much more 
complicated to administer than others. You also have differences in 

salary rates. You see, the basic policy we follow here is that the 
salaries in this program must be comparable to the salaries in other 
State programs. 


Some States are higher than others. These are just factors that 


make it difficult for a State-by-State comparison. 
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PURPOSE OF AUDIT 


Mr. Lamp. Well, these administrative audits you talk about, 
though; the reason you make those audits is to find out whether or 
not the funds being made available by Congress are properly used. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Larrp. For that particular State, as far as administrative ex- 
penses. And these audits that you want to make more of, or to step 
up; that is the purpose of the audit, is it not? 

Mr. Kernan. Not primarily. We have gone in in a couple of States 
where that was one of the major reasons. But in most instances the 
audits have been made in an effort to improve the administration or 
because, maybe, in a couple of the States they were having some diffi- 
culty in the way they were handling leases of local offices, or in the 
way they were handling their rental-purchase agreements or in the 
way they were dealing with other State departments. 

We have gone in and made these surveys there. I just gave Mr. 
Moyer, for reference purposes, copies of two of them. More of an 
effort to get beuenanllil administration in their budget and manage- 
ment functions is the purpose, the primary reason, of working on their 
cost figures. 

Mr. Lamp. Aren’t you interested in cost? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes; we are interested in cost. We review the State 
budgets each year, and we compare these costs in these administrative, 
technical, and staff areas every vear when we make our allocations 
to the States. We do have to take into account in our budget alloca- 
tions the differences in the State laws and the differences in organiza- 
tion of the States. 

But they are reviewed at least once each year, and I do not mean 
to say that these administrative surveys do not get into those areas. 
They do. Ina number of the surveys, we have included recommenda- 
tions on reorganization which would merge like functions together 
for the purpose of saving money in administration. That is done. I 
would say that is done in almost all of them. 

Mr. Latrp. Well, then, you are interested in cost ? 

Mr. Keenan. We are interested in cost: yes. We have not gone in 
primarily to reduce costs. We have gone in to get better administra- 
tion and try to see that everything was running right. 


REQUIREMENT OF MERIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Latrp. Do you insist that these offices all be run on a civil- 
service basis? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. Our law requires that the State employees must 
be selected on a merit system or civil-service basis. That is 
ment in the law. 

Mr. Latrp. Have you had any trouble with any of the States on 
that ? 

Mr. Keenan. We have had; yes. 

Mr. Latrp. Are you having any trouble now ? 

Mr. Keenan. Nothing of any major importance, that I am aware of. 
There is one State where we are having some negotiations with the 
State civil service and the State employment-security agency, because 
in the last year it appears that too many of their employees have been 


a require- 
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appointed on a provisional basis, and it has run along for too many 
months, and we are pressing them to give examinations. 

I do not think the situation is too terribly serious but we are con- 
cerned about it, and we had a meeting on it just a couple of weeks ago, 
and we are going to carry the matter to the governor in that State, if 
necessary, in an effort to be sure that they do use that law. 

That happens to be a State that has a civil-service law. We have an 
arrangement with the merit-system group with the HEW which has 
merit-system technicians around the country, and we cooperate with 
them in annual evaluations of civil-service merit systems in each State 
agency. 

We have in the past gone in and made special surveys in this area, 
in 1 or 2 States where there seem to be a problem. We did a major 
one about 214 years ago. 


AUDITS MADE THIS YEAR 


Mr. Latrp. What audits have you made this year ? 

Mr. Keenan. The two that I gave Mr. Moyer are Illinois and Texas. 
Now, they illustrate the fact that each of these audits may be a little 
different. We made one in Pennsylvania very much like the Tllinois 
audit, which was of their business-management functions, their ad- 
ministrative functions. We do this cooperatively with the State 
agency. 

In Texas, they were more concerned with their organizational strue- 
ture. They were concerned that they did not have the right type of 
organization. And they asked us, in making the survey, to deal with 
the organizational problems that existed in the agency and not just 
with the fiscal problems. And there we made a sort of a survey like 
a firm of industrial engineers would make on a contract basis, to go into 
a plant on a completely objective basis, look the thing over, and make 
a report to the agency on, perhaps, a more efficient way of organizing. 


VALUE OF SURVEYS 


The Texas Employment Commission, incidentally, took the recom- 
mendations of that survey practically as recommended. They have 
reorganized their State agency along the lines indicated in the report, 
and the chairman of the commission wrote the Secretary of Labor a 
very complimentary letter, saying that he thought that this particular 
survey had done them a lot of good. 

Mr. Larrp. Would you care to put that in the record at this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

TEXAS EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION, 


Austin, Ter., January 10, 1957 
Hon. JAMES P. MITCHELL, 


The Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SeEcRETARY: Knowing of your interest in the maintenance of 
satisfactory State-Federal (at the St. Louis breakfast you recognized the 
alternate ways of using this phrase) relations in the employment-security pro- 
gram. I am writing to comment upon what I think is a significant contribution 
in this area. 

Recently. I was asked by Mr. Kinsinger, of the Bureau, if we would like to 
have the Bureau send a survey team into our agency to study our organizational 
problems and make recommendations. This was due te an interest I had 
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previously expressed in this matter. With some misgivings, I agreed—too much 
like letting the camel get his head in the tent. 

In the latter part of November, a survey team under the direction of Miss 
Sadie Myers came to our agency and stayed about 3 weeks. The other members 

, Mr. Peter Mergenovich, 

Mr. William H. VanDervort, and Mr. Joe White. An exhaustive study was made, 
and informal recommendations were presented. One of the things that im- 
pressed me most was that the suggestions of this team were presented on the 
basis of selling through thorough discussion, rather than on the basis of a cold and 
arbitrary manner of “this is what should be done.” We were left at all times 
with the feeling that we were completely free to decide the matter ourselves 
without undue pressure. As a result, I believe that every recommendation 
which was made has been, or is in the process of being, adopted. Organizational 
problems were solved that had been plaguing us for years. Our staff unanimous- 
ly believes that the benefits of this survey will be far reaching and long lasting. 
Each member of the team made a valuable contribution. 

We have requested that one of the team, Miss Anne McGarry, be sent back 
down here to help us revise our benefit-payment system, and she 
this week. 

it is in a manner similar to this that we believe the Federal Government can 
make one of its most effective contributions to this program. By virtue of ex- 
perience in observing results of various systems and methods in other States, 
invaluable help can be given to the States. This is true, particularly, if the 
approach is followed that was used by this particular team. 

Again, I would like to express my appreciation for the valuable service ren- 
dered by the Bureau and by this team in this survey. 

I hope you enjoy your trip to Texas next week. 

Very truly yours, 


arrived 


WILLIAM H. FARMER, Administrator. 


Mr. Denron. I was interested in this community-service program. 


COMMUNITY-SERVICE PROGRAM ASSISTANCE NEEDS IN INDIANA 


I am interested in the problem in the town where I live, Evansville. 
A factory has been there a good many years—Chrysler. They employ 
about 6.000 men. Now they are going to build another plant in St. 
Louis. And they are going to transfer their operations from Evans- 
ville to St. Louis. 

Now, those men have been there a good many years. They own 
their homes. It will be a big economic problem to build new homes 
for the people who move. A lot of older men especially do not want 
to leave where their homes are and go to this new place. 

Now, does anything that your service does to deal with the com- 
munity help the community out in a situation of that kind? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. That is the sort of thing that this community- 
development program would undertake to do something about. 

What part of the total employment is this one plant? Is it a major 
part of the employment of the area? 

Mr. Denron. You gave mea paper here; and it shows for the Evans- 
ville area that nonfarm employment is 68,000; and this factory 
employs about, I should judge, about 6,000. So that is about one-tenth. 
And, of course, they are one of the best paying yaaa too, being 
an automobile factory. They have unemployment in Evansville, and 
that area, of 714 percent. That is the figure you gave me. 

Does that include insured une mployed or all unemployed ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is total. 

Mr. Denton. That is a very serious situation. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, it is. 
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Mr. Goopwin. Is there a community committee working on the 


problem ? 
Mr. Denvror. The Chamber of Commerce. 


GOVERNMENT 





POTENTIAL HELP 





Mr. Goopwin. One of the absolutely essential ingredients in this 
thing is that the community itself organize to do something about it. 
The most that the Federal Government can do is to give some help. 

Mr. Denton. What kind of help could you give? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I do not know whether it has been undertaken in 
Evansville or not. 

Do you happen to know ? 

Mr. Morrry. Yes; they have an industrial committee in Evansville 
in addition to the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Denton. No. That Committee of 100 has gone out of existence. 

Mr. Mortey. It was in existence several years ago. 

Mr. Goopwin. What would you say we might be able to do in a 
situation like that, Mr. Motley ? 

Mr. Mortey. Well, I would suggest that our people in Evansville 
take the leadership in urging the reestablishment of that industrial 
development committee. 

The industrial development committee that was in operation in 
Evansville was instrumental in bringing some new industries to 
Evansville. 

Mr. Denton. Now, I notice you have given me the Evansville- 
Henderson area and the Fall City area. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


CLASSIFICATION OF AREAS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Denton. Both of those are in what is called the D class, which 
is substantial labor unemployment. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any worse than that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We have E and F. 

Mr. Denton. Would it be practical to put the communities in the 
record that are in D, E,and F / 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we can do that. We made a classification 
about 10 days ago, and we can put that in the record if you wish. 

Mr. Focartry. We will put it in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


Mason LABor MAarkKeET AREAS, CLASSIFIED BY THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY IN Groups D, E, anno F 


The Bureau of Employment Security classifies 149 major areas as to relative 
adequacy of labor supply at bimonthly intervals as part of its regular area 
labor market reporting programs, 

As of January 1958, 45 areas were classified in groups D, E, and F, as follows: 
Group D (36 areas) : 

Connecticut: Bridgeport ; Waterbury 

Indiana: Evansville; South Bend; Terre Haute 

Kentucky: Louisville 

Massachusetts: Fall River; Lawrence; Lowell; New Bedford 
Michigan: Battle Creek ; Detroit ; Grand Rapids 
Missouri: Kansas City; St. Louis 
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New Jersey: Newark; Paterson; Trenton 
New York: Utica-Rome 
North Carolina: Asheville; Durham 
Ohio: Canton; Lorain-Elyria ; Youngstown 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: Johnstown; Philadelphia ; Pittsburgh 
Tennessee: Knoxville 
Washington: Spokane 
West Virginia: Charleston; Huntington-Ashland, Ky.; Wheeling-Steuben- 
ville, Ohie 
Wisconsin: Kenosha: Racine 
Puerto Rico: San Juan 
Group E (7 areas) : 
Michigan: Muskegon 
New Jersey: Atlantic City 
Pennsylvania: Altoona: Erie; Scranton; Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
Rhode Island: Providence 
Group F (2 areas): 
Puerto Rico: Mayaguez; Ponce 


EXPLANATION OF AREA CLASSIFICATIONS 


One of the six overall objectives of the Federal-State employment security 
program is “to develop and disseminate employment, unemployment, and labor 
market information in order to assist in achieving economic stabilization and 
growth, and to meet the informational needs of iabor, management and the 
public.” Among the major measures established to carry out this objective is 
the Bureau of Employment Security program of classifying areas according to 
relative adequacy of labor supply. These area classifications are intended 
to provide a quick, convenient tool to measure comparative differences in the 
availability of labor in the Nation’s major production and employment centers. 
These condensed, summary indicators of area labor market conditions have been 
widely used by Government agencies and private organizations in the planning, 
administration, and evaluation of manpower programs and policies ever since the 
area classification program was first initiated in the early days of World War IT. 

Area classifications represent a synthesis of a number of key elements which 
reflect the nature and the character of an area’s present labor market. The 
area classification for each area blends together pertinent data on the current 
level of unemployment in relation to the size of its labor force, on changes in 
employment and unemployment in comparison with several recent periods, on the 
area’s employment and unemployment outlook, as reflected by employer estimates 
of their manpower requirements, on the size of the area’s labor demand in com- 
parison with available labor supply, and on the seasonal pattern of local employ- 
ment and unemployment fluctuations, into a single symbol which characterizes 
the status of that area’s labor market in comparison with those of other areas 
throughout the country. Area classifications thus permit general comparisons 
to be made between areas, comparisons which are not feasible through the use 
of any other single statistic. 

The classification criteria. which became effective with the May 1955 classifica- 
tions, group the areas into six major labor supply categories. Classification 
groupings are designated by letters ranging from A to F, with group A reflecting 
the relatively tightest labor supply and group F the relatively greatest labor 
surplus, 

Areas classified in categories D, E, F under this classification system are 
regarded as meeting the requirements for designation as “areas of substantial 
labor surplus,” or “areas of substantial unemployment” for the purposes of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, the policy on accelerated tax amortization for 
labor surplus areas and Executive Order 10582, implementing the “Buy Ameri- 
ean Act.” 

A summary of the criteria used for each of the individual classification groups 
under the present system is listed helow Classifications made under these 
criteria are not comparable with the classification ratings assigned under previ- 
ous systems. 
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AREA CLASSIFICATION CRITERIA 


1. Current labor supply-demand situations: 

Group A: Current critical labor shortage ; expected to continue at least through 
next 4 months. 

Group B: Job opportunities for local workers slightly in excess of job seek- 
ers; this situation expected to continue over next 4 months, 

Group C: Job seekers slightly in excess of job openings ; this situation expected 
to continue over next 4 months. 

Group D: Job seekers in excess of job openings; this situation expected to 
continue over next 4 months. 

Group E; Job seekers considerably in excess of job openings; this situation 
expected to continue over next 4 months. 

Group F: Job seekers substantially in excess of job openings; this situation 
expected to continue over next 4 months. 

2. Ratio of unemployment to total latbor force: 

Group A: Less than 1.5 percent. 

Group B. 1.5 to 2.9 percent. 

Group C: 3.0 to 5.0 percent. 

Group D: 6.0 to 8.9 percent. 

sroup E: 9.0 to 11.9 percent. 

Group F': 12.0 percent or more. 

8. Net nonagricultural labor requirements for 2 and 4 months hence indicate: 

Group A: Sizable employment gains. 

Group B: Some increases in employment. 

Group C: No significant increases in employment. 

Group D: Declining employment levels or no significant increase. 

Group E: Declining employment levels or no significant labor requirements. 

Group F: Declining employment ievels or no significant labor requirements. 

4. Effects of seasonal or temporary factors: 

Group A: The current and anticipated labor shortage not primarily due to 
seasonal or temporary factors. 

Group B: Reflects significant seasonal fluctuations in employment and unem- 
ployment. 

Group C: Reflects significant seasonal fluctuations in employment and unem- 
ployment. 

Group D: The current or anticipated labor surplus not due primarily to sea- 
sonal or temporary factors. 

Group E: The current or anticipated labor surplus not due primarily to sea- 
sonal or temporary factors. 

Group F: The current or anticipated substantial labor surplus not due pri- 
marily to seasonal or temporary factors. 

Areas may also shift between groups D, E, and F in response to significant 
seasonal changes in employment and unemployment, but will not be moved in 
or out of group A or between groups C and D as a result of primarily seasonal 
or temporary fluctuations. 

Area classifications under the present system are assigned only to the 149 
major areas which are surveyed at bimonthly intervals and make up the Bureau 
of Employment Security’s regular area labor market reporting program. Smaller 
areas meeting the criteria for designation as ‘areas of substantial labor surplus” 
are identified separately in a special listing, but are not placed in a specific 
classification category. 

Area classifications are issued at bimonthly intervals (in odd-numbered 
months) by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of Labor. 
A total of 149 of the Nation’s major labor markets are regularly classified into 
several labor supply groupings. The classifications are assigned on a “labor 
market area” rather than an individual community basis. A labor market area 
consists of a central city or cities and the surrounding territory within a reason- 
able commuting distance. It may be thought of as an economically and socially 
integrated, primarily urban, geographical unit within which wokers may readily 
change their jobs without changing their places of residence. 

A labor market area takes its name from the central city or cities, but may 
have many other communities within its boundaries. Each major labor maket 
area has at least 1 central city with a population of 50,000 or more, according to 
the 1950 census. In most instances, boundaries of major labor market areas 
coincide with those of standard metropolitan areas, as determined by a Federal 
interagency committee chaired by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Definitions of all classified areas are listed in a Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity publication entitled “Directory of Important Labor Market Areas.” This 


publication also lists all major communities located within the boundaries of 
the defined labor market areas. 


The 149 major labor market areas regularly classified by the Bureau of 
Employment Security according to relative adequacy of labor supply account 
for about 33 million nonagricultural wage and salary workers. This represents 
nearly 70 percent of the Nation’s total. 


The area classifications are assigned according to uniformly applied criteria. 
They are based on labor market information—both narrative and statistical— 
submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security by affiliated State employment 
security agencies under a regular labor market reporting program. ‘These re- 
ports are prepared locally, drawing on the vast amount of information available 
in local public employment offices, according to standard outlines, methods, and 
techniques. The usefulness of the area classifications is thus enhanced by their 
comparability and uniformity. 

rhe extent of unemployment in a particular area is, of course, a key factor in 
determining the appropriate area classification assigned to each locality. It is 
not the sole criterion used in classification, however. Consideration is also given 
to the area’s employment outlook, as reflected by local employer estimates of their 
manpower requirements; to the significance of essential activities; to the rela- 
tionship between labor supply and demand; to the seasonal pattern of employ- 
ment and unemp)oyment fluctuations ; and to several other factors. 


COST OF COLLECTING TAX 


Mr. Denton. One other thing I wanted to ask you: 


Under the Reed Act, I believe that the Treasury is paid for collect- 
ing this money for you / 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
Mr. Denton. Do you know how much they collected last year on 
that? 
Mr. Goopwin. How much they collected, or how much they got? 
Mr. Denton. How much the Treasury was paid for their collection ? 
Mr. Goopwrn. About three and a half million dollars, Mr. Love 
informs me. 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE AGED 


Mr. Denton. Now, on this employing of the aged, I had a television 
program, and [ got pamphlets that the Government had issued on that 
subject. I got them from you and from the Women’s Bureau, and 
from a number of agencies in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It wasastack a foot and a half high. 

Now, I think they were very exhaustive reviews, and they showed 
in those reports that by and large older men were just as efficient as 
younger men, in some employme nt more so. Of course, some men as 
I gathered from this report grew old sooner than others did. 

Mr. Goopwiy. That isr ight. 

Mr. Denon. But by and large they were just as efficient, and they 
were steadier. 

And I think that one place up around 60 they found was the most 
efficient age in one industry. But at any rate, we just do not seem to 
be getting anywhere with it. 

Now, Mr. Moss suggest ed we use it the same way that we do the 
“employ the handic apped.” But that has a kind of sentimental appeal 
that “employ the aged” doesn’t. 1 think you are going to have some 
legisl: ition on the subije et. Thatis mv idea. 
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MASSACHUSETTS UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE LAW 


Have you given any study to the Massachusetts law making it un- 
fair labor practice to discriminate against men on account of their age ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we are familiar, of course, with the Massa- 
chusetts law, and we have a little information about it. We have not 
made a study of it as yet. Ido not believe anyone in the Department 
has as far as I know. 

What we have been told about the way it is operated would raise 
considerable question, I think, as to how effective it has been. And 
perhaps we ought to take a look at it and really evaluate it. 

Our feeling has been, Mr. Congressman, that we ought to explore 
fully voluntary ways of getting the job done before we bring com- 
pulsion into it. You get a lot of additional problems when you bring 
compulsion into this kind of a program. And if you can get. it done 
ona voluntary basis, it is a much better way to do it. 

Mr. Denton. I agree that if you can do it on a voluntary basis, it is 
much better. But the trouble is we are not doing it. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Well, you see, as I said a little while ago, I do not 
think we have had time to test it out. I do not think we can conclude 
that we are not getting any place for another year or so. 

Our program, our operating program 

Mr. Denton. Of course, we have been working on this, making 
investigations, for over 3 years. I know that. 

Mr. Goopwin. As I pointed out a while ago, we spent the first year 
or more in the study, in getting the basic information. It has only 
been in the last 8 months really that we have attempted to apply it in 
the local offices. 

Now, a program of this kind just does not. burst into full bloom all 
at once. We think we are getting some indication of improvement. 
The figures would indicate that our results in December were slightly 
better than they were 8 months before in:placement activity for older 
workers in the employment service. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, I could not tell from a statistical basis as 
you do; but I know people talking to me about it makes me think they 
are complaining about it more than ever. 

Now, that is because of the unemployment situation too. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it is. I would say this too: that I think that 
this is going to be a problem that will be with us for a long, long time. 

And if we do the very best we can, there will be a lot of situations 
10 years from now that we still have not solved and that people still 
will be complaining about. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Brown has a very good article. 

Mr. Brown. Could I read a little of this in the record? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 





EFFECT OF MASSACHUSETTS LAW 


Mr. Brown. This is a study conducted by the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on P roblems of the Aging. The booklet con- 
tains a great many studies but among them a study on the Massachu- 
setts law, which has been in effect since 1950. 

And in the conclusion they cover a good deal of ground. They 
compare the employment or the placements of older workers in New 
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York without a law and im Massachusetts with a law. 
quote : 


And here I 


Table 1 refers to Massachusetts, and table 2 refers to New York State. 

Tables 1 and 2 reveal that between 1950 and 1956 Massachusetts total place- 
ments increased by 28.9 percent. But the placement of older workers rose by 
71.2 percent. During the same years in New York State, total placements in- 
creased 247 percent but older workers placements rose by 99.6 percent. 

They come to this kind of conclusion, again quoting: 


It is apparent from a comparison of table 1 and 2 that New York State 
without an antidiscrimination law in employment is placing a larger propor- 
tion of older workers than is Massachusetts which has had such an antidiscrim- 
ination law since 1950. Probably more facts and figures would have to be col- 
lected to try to make a precise measurement of the effectiveness of the Massa- 
chusetts law if indeed such measurement can ever be made along sound sta- 
tistical lines. It is quite evident from the figures and expressions of views 
we do have that the Massachusetts law has been neither a striking success nor 
a hopeless failure. Its influence has been moderate; in fact, so slight that it 
cannot be readily detected. 

It has had a public-relations effect apparently in bringing the at- 
tention of the people to it. 

Mr. Denton. What has New York done about this problem? 

Mr. Brown. New York has done nothing in the legal field. This 
study was prompted by the query. Since New York has been among 
the most active of the States in the field of the aging, there was a 
query raised by this committee as to whether or not legislation would 
be an appropriate means of attack. 

At this time New York has no law. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


GRANTS TO STaTes FoR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


AND Em- 


Program and financing 


1957 aetual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activities 








1. Unemployment compensation $131, 412, 544 | $142, 930, 000 $188, 327, 000 

2. Employment service. 85, 310, 703 87, 266, 000 | 98, 496, 000 

3. State administration _- 26, 190, 572 26, 104, 000 | 29, 296, 000 

4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation 3, 318, 637 1, 961, 000 | 1, 279, 000 

5. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees 1, 766, 080 1, 553, 000 1, 902, 000 

6. Contingency fund . 10, 000, 000 

Program obligation of the States 247, 998, 536 259, 814,000 | 329, 300, 000 
7. Financing adjustment for advances to the States 464, 900 
Total obligations ‘ 248, 463,436 | 259, 814, 000 329, 300, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 2, 001, 464 eo 
New obligational authority 250, 464, 900,' 259,814,000 | 329, 300, 000 
New obligational authority: 

Appropriation - 250, 000, 000 259, 814, 000 329, 300, 000 
Available from subsequent year 20, 203, 000 20, 208, 000 | 20, 203, 000 
Available in prior year —19, 738, 100 | —20, 203, 000 —20, 203, 000 

. . we SET | . —_ 
Amerourteiis CURRIE) «. «6. dathenniccctnunasttbdesitc 250, 464, 900 259, 814, 000 | 329, 300, 000 
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Object classification 





| 
1957 actual | 1958 ee 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 128 133 | 133 
Average number of all employees 123 130 130 
Number of employees at end of year 127 138 133 
Average GS grade and salary--- _.| 6.6 $4,985 | 6.6 $5, 059 | 6. ¢ 6 $5, 059 
01 Personal services: Por | 
Permanent positions. : $602, 333 | $659, 500 | $659, 500 
Other personal services 1, 650 4, 100 | 4, 100 
Total personal services 603, 983 663, 600 | 663, 600 
02 Travel. 1, 854 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Communication services | 14, 596 | 15, 000 15, 000 
Rents and utility services 117, 739 | 120, 000 120, 000 
Printing and reproduction | 21, 702 10, 000 | 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services | 49, 434 15, 000 | 15, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- sel 5, 414 6, 000 6, 000 
09 Equipment 7,072 5, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ....| 247,641,642 | 258, 982, 400 328, 463, 400 


Total obligations 248, 463, 436 259, 814, 000 329, 300, 000 


| ' 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, we will put your prepared statements 
on the remaining appropriations of your Bureau in the record and 


will appreciate it if you would summarize this part of your program 
for us. 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. Goopwin, Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
ON THE 1959 REQUEST FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, for grants to the States for administration of their employ 
ment service and unemployment insurance programs, we are requesting 
$329,300,000. This is an increase of $36,486,000 over the $259,814,000 appro- 
priated and the supplemental amount of $33 million requested for 1958. The 
1958 appropriation of $259,814,000 was predicated upon the continuance of the 
kind of economy which prevailed early in 1957 when insured unemployment was 
expected to average 1,225,000 per week for the year. Insured unemployment in 
1957 averaged 1,284,000 per week and is now expected to average 2 million per 
week in 1958 and 1959. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES AFFECT EMPLOYMENT SECURITY WORKLOADS 


Almost any change in economic activity that involves employment and unem 
ployment results in immediate changes in the volume and nature of the activi- 
ties in the employment security office in the locality where it occurs. While it 
was not until the fall of 1957 that these changes in economic activity became 
evident in the figures for the country as a whole, adjustments in some segments 
of the economy began much earlier. These were, in general, obscured by the 
continuing expansion in other sectors of the economy. 

Industrial production, for example, reached a peak in December 1956 and then 
leveled off. In the October-December 1957 period it declined somewhat. Non- 
durable goods production leveled off even earlier and has shown no significant 
change in the last 2 years. Housing construction, as you know, reached its peak 
at more than 1,300,000 new units in 1955 and then edged off to about 1,100,000 
in 1956 and 1 million in 1957. Asa result activity in the logging and lumbering 
industries declined and the Pacific-Northwest experienced an early rise in un 
employment. Federal expenditures for goods and services declined in the July- 
September 1957 period and dropped again in the October-December quarter. 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment also dropped in the October-Decem- 
ber quarter. 

As a result of these and other actions in the economy, the number of claims for 
unemployment insurance benefits and new applications for work filed in the 
State employment security local offices began to increase. These increased work 
loads first became apparent on a national scale last September. Usually, national 
totals of insured unemployment decline each week in August and September. 
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This year the volume of insured unemployment diminished as usual in August 
but rose each week in September and it has continued to rise at a much greater 
rate than is customary since that time. The suddenness of the impact is indi- 
cated by the fact that, on a seasonally-adjusted basis, total nonagricultural 
employment dropped by more than 500,000 during October-December 1957 quarter. 

The States were not able to staff up quickly to meet this problem for a number 
of reasons. First, the increase in claims workloads did not become significant 
until the end of the July-September 1957 quarter. Second, by the time the in- 
crease in workloads had become substantial most of the contingency fund had 
been committed to pay for statewide salary increases and for the cost of changes 
in State unemployment insurance laws. Therefore, the State agencies had no 
assurance of receiving additional funds to pay for more employees to process 
the larger claims and job application workloads. Also, many State laws, like 
the Federal law, do not permit overobligation of funds. As a result, the States 
did what they have done historically in these circumstances. They used shortcuts 
in taking and processing unemployment insurance claims and employment service 
personnel were used to take claims for unemployment insurance. Decimating the 
employment service at the very time when it should be making a sustained and 
strong effort to find jobs for unemployed workers is not in the national interest. 

Furthermore, while some shortcuts may not result in harm over a short period 
of time, if continued for a longer period they can result in losses to the unem- 
ployment trust end. In a period of high unemployment particular care must be 
taken to maintain the integrity of the program 

Several figures which I quoted in my statement on the appropriation request 
for salaries and expenses bear repetition now to emphasize the importance of 
what I have just said. They point up the tremendous job which faces the pro- 
gram in the period ahead. In the January—June 1958 period the State agencies 
are expected to pay out $1,633 million in benefit payments, $682 million or 
72 percent more than was paid out in the comparable period last year. In 1959, 
the State agencies will collect $1,550 million in unemployment taxes for deposit 
in the unemployment trust fund and pay out $2,500 million in benefit payments 
to millions of unemployed workers who are temporarily without jobs because 
of adjustments in the economy. When such large amounts of money are in- 
volved the integrity of the program is a matter of prime importance to our 
people. When millions of people are unemployed and collecting benefits it is 
niso a matter of concern to them and to the Nation that they get assistance 
in finding jobs at the earliest possible moment. The 1959 request will allow 
the State agencies to process the unemployment insurance workloads in a man- 
ner which will protect the integrity of the program. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ECONOMY IN 1959 


The appropriation request for 1959 is based upon a reversal of the unemploy- 
ment pattern which is taking place in 1958. In 1958, insured unemployment 
is expected to be substantially greater in the second-half of the year than it was 
in the first-half. In 1959 it is assumed that, on a seasonally adjusted basis, there 
will be a steady improvement which, by the end of the year, will bring the 
economy back to higher levels of activity. A number of factors are likely to 
limit the extent of the economic decline this fiscal year and to speed the recovery 
in 1959. Market adjustments are likely to be of the “rolling” variety with 
different industries making adjustments at different times. It is assumed that 
early in 1959 an upward trend will have been resumed in construction, logging 
and lumbering, steel, and most consumer and producer durable goods manufac- 
turing. 

Because of the “rolling” nature and relatively short duration of the economic 
adjustments and the steady improvement in job opportunities assumed during 
1959, placement activities are expected to remain at high levels. The extent 
and speed of economic improvement may vary markedly among major labor 
market areas, depending upon their industrial pattern and competitive position, 
changes in production techniques, and shifts in the demand for goods and services. 

Workloads related to the collection of taxes are expected to increase moderately 
as a result of the normal growth in the number of employers and workers subject 
to State nnemployment insurance laws. 


CLAIMS AND BENEFIT PAYMENT INCREASES 


The unemployment compensation claims and benefit workloads for 1959 have 
been estimated on the basis of a weekly average of insured unemployment of 
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- million. This average takes into account the assumed downward movement 
In insured unemployment from the relatively high levels in the last months 
of 1958. 


INCREASE OVER 1958 APPROPRIATION 


To process the workloads which will arise from an insured unemployment 
average of 2 million per week will require $53,227,000 more in 1959 than was 
appropriated for 1958. 

We are also requesting $16,459,000 more for 1959. Of this amount $10 million 
will be for a contingency fund to pay for the cost of unforeseen increases in claims 
workloads, State law changes and for statewide salary increases. The con- 
tingency fund appropriated for 1958 was, as I mentioned earlier, exhausted at 
the beginning of the year. The balance of the increase $6,459,000, is made up of 
some small upward changes partially offset by some decreases. 


TAX COLLECTION AND WAGE RECORD FUNCTION 


About $1.1 million of the additional funds needed in 1959 are for increased 
workloads in the tax collection and wage record functions. These workloads are 
primarily influenced by changes in the number of covered employers and workers. 
For 1959, because of the assumed recovery in the economy, normal growth is pro- 
jected in the number of taxable employers and workers. Therefore the State 
agencies will be required to make 20,000 more employer status determinations, 
process 200,000 more employer tax returns, process 3 million more wage items, 
and audit the records of 25,000 more employers. A number of the employers to 
whom coverage was extended in the last 2 years will be subject to their first 
audit in 1959. 

EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 


An increase of $597,700 is needed to meet the demand for employment counsel- 
ing services for youth, the physically handicapped and older workers. 


YOUTH 


The employment counseling service helps young persons to understand their 
abilities and potentials, and to make better vocational choices. The service takes 
on added importance today because of the urgent need to identify, at a relatively 
early age, individuals who have the aptitudes required for scientific, engineering, 
and other technical occupations—and because it is important today that we make 
the best possible use of all our human resources. Graduating students in about 
7.300 high schools were given employment counseling services in the 1956—57 
school year. This is only about a third of the Nation’s 23,300 high schools. The 
number of young persons in need of the service will increase in the years ahead 
as the country’s young population increases. More of the young persons who 
drop out of school also need to be given employment counseling ; by helping them 
to get into suitable employment many of them can be helped to avoid becoming 
involved in juvenile delinquency. 

It is estimated that in 1959 about 440,000 employment counseling interviews 
will be given to about 293,000 youths under 21; this is an increase over 1958 
of about 70,000 interviews. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Counseling also helps in the employment adjustment of the handicapped per- 
sons who must find new occupational outlets for their capacities and abilities 
after recovering from illness or accident. An increasing number of handicapped 
applicants are being served by the local offices—about 32 percent more than in 
1954—persons with cardiac illness, epilepsy, arthritis, or with some disability 
resulting from an accident. Many of them have severe disabilities and complex 
vocational problems, and about 50 percent of them require intensive employment 
counseling. The expansion of the vocational rehabilitation programs under the 
stimulus of Public Law 565 enables a greater number of handicapped individuals 
to enter the labor market. They look to the local employment offices for assist- 
ance in finding jobs which will utilize their skills and physical capacities. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1957 placements of handicapped workers increased by nearly 50 
percent. 

It is estimated that in 1959 about 425,000 employment counseling interviews 
will be given to about 283,000 handicapped individuals; this is an increase over 
1958 of about 42,500 interviews. 
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OLDER WORKERS 


As you know, studies have shown that workers 45 years of age and over have 
considerable difficulty finding jobs if they become unemployed. About 18 months 
ago the Bureau and the States inaugurated a more iatensive program for helping 
such workers find employment. Specialists have been designated in each State 
central oftice—and in local employment offices in major cities throughout the 
country—to give special attention to the employment problems of this group. A 
large proportion of the older workers need employment guidance and counseling, 
as well as job development and placement services, if they are to find employment. 
In addition, it is necessary to continue the program inaugurated about a year 
ago to help counter the unfavorable attitudes about the abilities and characteris- 
tics of older workers that are so often reflected in employment policies. 

It is estimated that in 1959 about 505,000 employment counseling interviews 
will be given to about 337,000 older workers; this is an increase over 1958 of about 
67,500 interviews. 

OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 


The effectiveness of the 1,800,000 employment counseling interviews and the 
6,100,000 nonagricultural job placements estimated for 1959 depend on having cur- 
rent and accurate information about job requirements. Technological changes in 
such industries as automobile and aircraft manufacturing, chemicals, metal proc- 
essing, and others utilizing assembly-line techniques have made the job informa- 
tion now available out of date. In addition, developments in such fields as auto- 
mation, electronics, missiles, and civilian uses of atomic energy are creating many 
new jobs about which the Employment Service has inadequate information. To 
fill the gap and to insure that current and accurate job information is available 
on a continuing basis, it is estimated that about $240,000 will be needed for the 
employment of about 50 additional occupational analysts in selected State 
agencies. 

FARM PLACEMENT 


We are requesting an increase of 250 man-years for a total of 1,600 man-years 
for the Farm Placement Service in the State employment security agencies. Of 
this increase 100 man-years is required to assure that housing and wage rates 
offered to migrant workers are adequate, and that out-of-area workers are re- 
cruited only for jobs where adequate housing and wage rates are offered. This 
increase is necessary to aid in the recruitment of domestic farm workers. Cur- 
rently, we are dealing with about 350,000 to 400,000 migrant farm workers each 
year. We must make every effort to see that wages and conditions of work 
offered to migrant workers are attractive so that we will be able to make full use 
of job opportunities to attract American workers. 

The balance of the increase, 150 man-years, is for expanding employment 
services to small areas where there is substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. With funds currently available we have not been 
able to provide these small towns and rural areas with the intensive services 
which are needed if the problems of unemployment and underemployment are 
to be alleviated. We propose to work with existing community organizations 
and where such organizations are not in being, to stimulate their creation. 
After analyzing the aptitudes and skills of the work force and resources of the 
community the data can be helpful to industrial organizations interested in new 
plant locations. Also, where the area does not provide ample job opportunities 
workers will be referred to job opportunities in agriculture and industry in other 
areas. Work must begin now to take advantage of future opportunities for 
employment. . 

IMPROVING PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


An increase of $500,000 is being requested to improve the skills of the employ- 
ment security personnel. It is clearly apparent that the State agencies need 
to devote greater time, energy, and resources to improvement of management 
and personnel. The expansion and greater complexity of the employment secur- 
ity program has created additional demands and challenges for management 
at both State and local levels. At the same time there is a continuing scarcity 
of qualified supervisory personnel needed to replace present management staff 
who are retiring in increasing numbers. A major effort should be made to 
improve the quality of personnel management programs, particularly with 
respect to staff reeruitment, retention, and development. This will require 
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the addition in many State agencies of qualified personnel technicians who can 
assist in developing and carrying out broader and more effective programs. 

Emphasis in staff development should be given to improving the professional 
and technical competence of personnel through enabling them to take academic 
training that is recognized as closely related to their functions. Management 
and employment counseling are outstanding examples of functions for which spe- 
cial and advanced courses are widely available, The bureau, therefore, plans to 
encourage and further stimulate staff development activity, in such areas, 
through specific grants for the purpose of specialized training. Greater atten- 
tion will also be given to the identification of specialized qualification require- 
ments and training needs and opportunities related to other functions, in order 
to permit broader and more effective State action to improve staff competence 
and performance. 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Since the request for benefit payments for the UCV and UCFE programs in 
1959 are substantially less than estimated expenditures in 1958, there will be 
a $2,193,000 reduction in the cost of administration. 


CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY IN AN EMERGENCY 


We are requesting $1.3 million for the State agencies to carry out the plan- 
ning and developmental work which is essential to insure the uninterrupted op- 
eration of the employment security system in the event of an enemy attack of 
massive proportions. This developmental work will also provide for the modifi- 
eation and adaptation of employment security programs to meet the needs of 
a critical international situation, of an actual attack on the nation or other ma- 
jor disaster, and of a long-term mobilization program. 

The plans for continuity of operations under emergency conditions must in- 
clude the selection and preparation of alternate locations in which employ- 
ment security activities can be carried out if regular quarters are destroyed, the 
establishment of emergency chains of command, the arrangements for staffing, 
financing, and providing supplies, equipment and communications facilities 
where normal arrangements are disrupted because of attack and such other 
activities as are involved in the protection of lives and property and in arrang- 
ing for the mobility of personnel to provide employment security services where 
they will be critically needed. In addition, training programs must be 
developed and carried out, so that employment security staff will be prepared 
at all times, not only for self-preservation, but also for their participation in an 
emergency organization and for the extraordinary tasks which they will need 
to perform in an emergency. 

In order to meet the program responsibilities of the employment security sys- 
tem during such pre-emergency and post-emergency situations, it will be neces- 
sary to develop new and modified methods in such areas as the determination 
of manpower requirements and resources, the recruitment, classification, alloca- 
tion, and utilization of workers, and the provision of unemployment payments 
to workers awaiting referral to essential employment. 

These plans must be flexible and adaptable for use in unpredictable situations. 
The procedures must be completed, tested, and ready for automatic and instant 
application. State agencies must develop and train their staffs in plans for esti- 
mating casualties and must adapt the techniques for this activity in terms of 
their own industrial patterns, labor market area characteristics, and evacuation 
plans. They must also develop modified and streamlined labor market reporting 
programs, to serve as the basis for directing and operating their emergency man- 
power activities. It will also be necessary to develop and test new concepts and 
methods for the accelerated recruitment, classification and allocation of great 
masses of workers in disaster situations, for the maximum utilization of essential 
skills which may be in short supply and for the expansion of the labor force 
through the increased use of manpower sources not normally relied upon. 
Standby lists of essential employers must be compiled, so as to insure the real- 
istic allocation of workers in short supply, and measures to curtail labor pirating 
and turnover must be planned for activitation in individual areas as they may 
be required. The employment security system must be prepared to meet unprece- 
dented demands for unemployment benefits where workers lose their jobs as the 
direct or indirect result of the destruction of work places. This task may be 
infinitely complicated because enemy action can make current unemployment- 
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insurance procedures inoperative by destroying wage records upon which benefits 
are based, by disrupting communications with recordkeeping centers and by 
other destructive effects on employment-security personnel, property, and facili- 
ties. Therefore, emergency methods must be developed and tested for such proc- 
esses as making determinations, paying benefits, collecting taxes and managing 
benefit funds, and draft legal authorizations, regulations, and agreements must 
be developed to permit the installation, if necessary, of these emergency arrange- 
ments. 
NONPERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


An increase of about $3% million will be required for the nonpersonal service 
costs of the State employment-security agencies. Of this amount $1,700,000 will 
be required for increases in the cost of rents of premises and $1,367,000 for con- 
tributions to State employees retirement funds. Retirement contributions are 
related to personal-service costs. The balance of about $400,000 will be required 
for such items as supplies and rental of equipment where some increase will be 
needed because of higher workloads and prices. In addition, the increases will 
be necessary in such categories as payments to State civil service commission and 
merit systems and for workmen’s compensation and unemployment-insurance 
contributions which are related to the increases in the average number of em- 
ployees estimated for 1959. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Program and financing 








| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities | 
Unemployment compensation payments (total obliga- | 
tions | $53, 199, 736 $36, 800, 000 $19, 000, 000 
Financing | 
Unobligated balance brought forward —1, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available ; 14, 665, 586 | 
New obligational authority 67, 864, 322 34, 800, 000 19, 000, 000 
New obligational authority 
Appropriation $70, 000, 000 $36, 800, 000 $19, 000, 000 
Available from subsequent year 2, 675, 000 2, 675, OOK 2, 675, 000 
Available in prior year —4 810, 678 —2, 675, 000 2. 675, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted ‘ 67, 864, 322 36, 800, 000 19, 000, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1949 estimate 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | $53, 199, 736 $36, 800, 000 $19, 000, 000 
| 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. Goopwin, Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
ON THE 1959 UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman, for the payment of unemployment compensation benefits to 
unemployed Korean veterans in 1959, we are requesting $19 million. This rep- 
resents a very sharp drop of $44,800,000 from the $63,800,000 which is the latest 
estimate of requirements in 1958. The $63,800,000 is made up of an appropria- 
tion of $36,800,000, balance of funds available in the States on June 30, 1957, 
of $2 million and a request for a supplemental appropriation of $25 million. 

The estimate for 1959 was prepared when it was anticipated that insured 
unemployment in 1958 and 1959 would be at about the level experienced in fiscal 
year 1957. The estimate assumes that benefit payments in 1959 will be lower 
than in 1958 because of the effects of the President’s proclamation of January 
1, 1955, and the amendment to title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act which will become effective on July 26, 1958. These restrict the eligibility 
of veterans for payments under the program. Since the estimate was prepared, 
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insured unemployment has risen rapidly. At present, we are reviewing the need 
for funds in fiscal year 1959 and, if additional funds are needed, the Congress 
will be advised before the appropriation bill is passed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Unemployment compensation payments (total obliga- 





tions) 7, 592, 947 27, 800, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward —3, 217, 552 — 2, 592, 947 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2, 592, 947 
New obligational authority 24, 715, 000 25, 000, 000 27, 800, 000 
New obligational authority 
Appropriation " a i i la ae 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 | 27, 800, 000 
Available from subsequent year 1, 795, 000 1, 795, 000 | 1, 795, 000 
Available in prior year —2, 080,000 | —1, 795, 000 —1, 795, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted 24, 715, 000 25, 000, 000 27, 800, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : $25, 339, 605 | $27, 592, 947 $27, 800, 000 


STATEMENT OF Ropert C. Goopwin, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
ON THE 1959 UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman, for the payment of unemployment compensation benefits to 
unemployed Federal workers in 1959 we are requesting $27,800,000. This is a 
decrease of $18,700,000 from the $46,500,000 which will be available in 1958 if the 
Congress appropriated the $18,400,000 in supplemental funds which has been 
requested. 

The rate of insured unemployment in the Federal workers program has been 
extremely low. In each year through calendar year 1957 the rate has been less 
than 1 percent. It has also been less than one-third of the rate of insured unem- 
ployment in the State programs. However, in 1958 the rate is expected to 
increase because more Federal workers have been separated than there were in 
1957. Also, as the labor market has softened, Federal workers have had more 
difficulty in finding employment. 

The appropriation request for 1959 is based upon an assumption that the 
volume of insured unemployment among Federal workers will be the same as it 
was in 1957. We have been informed by the Federal agencies that most of the 
workers to be affected in 1958 have already been laid off. The number of layoffs 
in 1959 is expected to drop below that of 1958 and return to the level of 1957. 

However, if, when the appropriation bills are enacted finally by the Congress, 
it becomes necessary for the Federal agencies to resume layoffs at an accelerated 
rate, it may become necessary to request additional funds. 

In fiscal year 1957, the State agencies paid out almost $26,100,000 in benefit 
payments to unemployed Federal workers. The increase of $1,700,000 over 1957 
expenditures is related to the estimated increase in the average weekly benefit 
payment from $26.77 in 1957 to $28.50 in 1959. The amount of the average 
weekly benefit payment has risen steadily from February 1957 when it was 
$26.16 until in December 1957, it reached $29.19. The rise is related to the 
increase in benefit rates in the State programs. Benefits in this program are 
paid at State rates. 
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GRANTS TO STATES 













Mr. Goopwrn. In the “Grants to States” appropriation we are re- 
questing $329,300,000. This is an increase of $36,486,000 over the $299,- 
$14,000 appropriated and the supplemental amount of $33 million 

requested for 1958. 

In my opening remarks I discussed the changes which have been 
occurring in the economy during 1958. These changes in economic 
activity have resulted in increases in the workloads which the State 
employment-security agencies are required to perform. As I men- 
tioned earlier, the increases in insured unemployment did not occur 
until September and then rose rapidly in each succeeding month. 


PERSONNEL INCREASES 





STATE 





























Workloads in the State agencies followed the same pattern. The 
State agencies did not add people to take care of the increase in work- 
loads until December, because there was no assurance that additional 
funds would be made available. 

In late December, the Bureau of the Budget approved an appor- 
tionment which allowed for spending appropriated funds at an accel- 
erated rate so that the State agencies coul | hire the people necessary 
to perform their current workload. By January 20, the State agen- 
cies had added about 6,100 people, and they are continuing to recruit 
additional workers to process the workloads coming into their offices. 

To enable the States to process the additional workloads in 1958 we 
have requested a supplemental appropriation, as you know, of $33 
million. To process the same volume of workload in 1959 will re- 


, 


quire $53,227,000, an increase of $20,227,000. 

To understand why this increased amount will be needed in 1959 
requires an examination of what has happened in 1958. I have al- 
ready mentioned the delay in recruiting staff to meet increased work- 
load. There have been many undesirable shortcuts. And I would 
like to give some examples of these shortcuts 


RESULT OF BACKLOG 


In Michigan in some of the large cities for instance, the claims have 
been taken and paid on a biweekly basis. Nov. we do not think that 
is desir 08? and Congress, over the years, has agreed with that, I 
think, in appropriating money to do this job on a weekly basis. 

Ainbtds result has been that in some areas applications are being 
taken which are incomplete. The requirements of State laws are being 
met in that they are registering for work, but the applications are not 

comp ylete enough to pe rmit the State to do a good ple cement job. 

There is also some evidence that in some areas veterans are not 
receiving the full preference to which they are entitled under the 
law, because they do not have enough personnel to deal with the 
program. We are also worried on the point that I think Mr. Keenan 
mentioned on the fraud and overpayment problem, unless we get 
more complete handling of the claims in the local offices. Now, that 
is about the picture. ‘To bring the program back to the quality of 
performance we think is needed will require $20,227,000 more in 1959 
than on the comparable basis in 1958. 
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CONTINGENCY FUND 


The remaining $16,500,000 that is involved in the increase for 1959 
will provide $10 million for the contingency fund, which has been 
used up in total in 1958; and about $6,300,000 primarily for increases 
in nonpersonal services, pt incipally employee retirement due to the 
larger number of people « i the payroll. 

Now, that is » summ: a on the Grants to States, Mr. Chairman. 
And I will be glad to answer questions. 


AMOUNT OF REQUESTS 


Mr. Fogarry. Last year you requested $270 million. And you 
finally get $259,814,000, This year you are asking for $329,300,000, 
which shows an ncrease of $69,486,000, 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. Now, we have requested, of course, the 
$33 millon deficiency for 1958 which does not show in the figures we 
just read. 

Mr. Foearry. So if y eceive that, there would be an increase of 


$36 million ? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes: that is right. 


NEMPLO© [ENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Focarry. The first increase is $45 million for unemployment 
compensation activities. That is where your big load is. And that is 
because of economic changes mainly / 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, sir: that is right. 


OTHER INCREASES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you are asking, in the Employment Service, 
for $11 million more? Thatis mainly for placement ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It breaks down into an increase, Mr. Chairman, of 
workload increases in the employment counseling function which 
would cost $597,700; increase in service to employers, $240,800. That 
has to do with occupational work. Increase in placement activities 
of $1,216,900. We discussed that previously. Increase for preparing 
to operate under emergency camdilamis $406,900. Increase in share 
of nonpersonal services, $1,447,700. Adjustment for the 1958 deficit, 
$7 320,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. For State administration you are asking for an addi- 
tional $3 million. What is that for ¢ 

Mr. Goopwtn. That breaks down to about four items. Increase for 
aces ing personnel management, one-half million dollars; increase 
for prepar ing to operate under emergency conditions, $122,200; in- 
crease in share of nonpersonal services, $379,800; and the adjustments 
for the 1958 deficit, $2,190,000. 

Mr. Foearry. Then, in veterans’ employment compensation you 


show a decrease of $682,000. That is because of fewer veterans being 
eligible for compensation. That load is going down every year. 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
Some of them will be ehgible until 1960, but there are a large number 
of them that become ineligible on Julv of this vear. 
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Mr. Foearry. And the unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees is going up by $349,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Does that mean you are going to have more people 
discharged from Government service next year? 

Mr. Keenan. Not so much more discharges as the labor-market 
conditions are such that they won’t get jobs as fast. We are not 
anticipating a significant increase in number of discharges but the 
load will be higher than it was last year. 

Mr. Dopson. I would like to go back to the unemployment com- 
pensation. We may have to request additional moneys for compen- 
sation payments to the veterans. That would make this item 
understated. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, how much do you think? 

Mr. Dopson. We haven't yet computed the figure; I don’t have a 
figure. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. You have $10 million for a contingency fund. Why 
is it you do not carry $10 million in your 1958 base / 

Mr. Goopwitn. Because it is already spent, obligated. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, it was appropriated ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it was appropriated. And as soon as the work- 
load develops, then it goes over into the other category. 

Mr. Focarry. I still do not understand why we appropriated $10 
million for a contingency fund in 1958 and it shows a $10 million 
increase in 1959. 

Mr. Love. This shows up in the other activities, Mr. Chairman, in 
the increased workloads which it buys. So we have to show it in one 
activity or another; and since it has already been spent and we have 
no more contingency at this point, we just show it as being used up. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for ? 

Mr. Love. $344 million. 

Mr. Focarry. Where did they take it out ? 

Mr. Love. Contingency. 

Mr. Foearry. All contingency ? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask for the contingency fund? 

Mr. Love. $25 million. 

Mr. Focarry. Has anything changed since you made this-request 
to make you think that you can get along better on $10 million than 
you could at the time you asked for $25 million ? ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, what the contingency should be gets in the 
area of guessing. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, we used to think when it was first started, you 
know, that it ought to be around 10 percent ; but it was only 10 percent 
a couple of years. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Because if it is made available, it can only be ex- 
pended for ae three purposes; and that is all. And if it is not 
spent, it reverts back. 

Mr. Seabee That is right. 
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And TI still feel that that is a sound way to look at it. 

Mr. Focarry. It certainly ought to be sound in an economic con- 
dition that we find ourselves in now. 

Mr. Goopwry. Yes. Although on that point, Mr. Chairman, if 
estimates on what is going to happen i in the economy are correct, and 
we are on the road to improvement by that time, then a $10 million 
contingency would probably be adequate. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, we will remind you about that next year. 

I think you are a little bit more optimistic than most of us. 

Mr. Goopwry. You mean on the estimates of what is going to hap- 
pen in the economy ¢ 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. You hope I am right, I take it? 

Mr. Foaarry. I hope you are right, but we will check you on it 
next year. 

1958 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. Now, this supplement of $33 million that you have 
asked for 1958, is that going to be enough ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We think so, yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you pretty sure ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is our best estimate. We think it will be—we 
think it will meet the situation. 

Mr. Foeartry. Everybody in the States is satisfied ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is a big order. But I think we can reasonably 
satisfy their needs if we get the $33 million. 

Mr. Kenan. We had a meeting last week in Washington of the 
nine largest States in the country, and we reviewed the situation in 
their States with them and went over the budget situation with them. 
And it looked from all they could see that they ought to come out all 
right with something about this amount. No one was sure what was 
going to happen in June, but. it was their best judgment that this 
looked pretty good to them. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. 


STATUS OF TRUST FUND 


What is the condition of the trust fund ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. It is around $8.8 billion in total. In December 31, 
1957, it was $8,662 million. 

Mr. Keenan. It increased $90 million during calendar year 1957. 
It ended at $8,662 million on December 31. 

Mr. Focarry. In an economy like we are in today, with the liberali- 
zation of the unemployment compensation laws in the States, what 
do you think is going to happen to this fund ? 

Over the last few years you have been making $60 or $70 million 
a year, that is, taking in $60 million or $70 million more than | oe 
have been taking out. What is going to happen the next year or 
two? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, for the country as a whole, it will not be re- 
duced enough that it would in any way be serious. It is serious only 
in specific State situations such as Alaska, for instance, and maybe 
in 1 or 2 additional States. . ; 
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Mr. Dopson. I think the chairman is talking about the administra- 
tive fund, three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; that is what Iam talking about. 

Mr. Keenan. The figures we gave you was the total trust fund. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. Now I am trying to find out, in view of the 
economic situation that we find ourselves in and the recent liberaliza- 
tion of State laws, what will be the comparison between the income 
and outgo per year / 

Mr. Goopwrn. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Love. In 1959 if we do not spend any of the contingency, and 
if we do not charge the amount of salaries and expense money which 
is being taken out of the Federal unemployment account, we would 


estimate that there would be about $1514 million for distribution as 
surplus. 


Mr. Focarry. I see. 

So, it is getting down to the point where the outgo is equaling the 
income; is that right / 

Mr. Goopwry. Income has dropped. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does that mean ‘ 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the income has dropped because of the em- 
ployment situation. The estimate on income has dropped slightly 
because of the employment situation. And the cost of Saeksiotualin 
the program has gone up for some of the reasons that you referred 
to, Mr. Chairman. 

In other words, we are getting down to smatler employers, and 
the program is covering more workers. The tax base has not changed 
except _m very few States. It is still based upon $3,000 of yayroll. 
And if that $3,000 was on the same proportional basis as wie the 
program started back in 1936, then the tax would be based upon 
some $9,000 of wages. The tax would apply to the first $9,000 of 
payroll if we were on the same proportional basis as when the pro- 
gram started. 

CONDITION OF THE STATES’ FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. Can you put into the record the States that expect 
trouble in the near future with their funds, and just what the an 
provisions are, and how many have been made, if any ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


1. CONDITIONS GOVERNING ELIGIBILITY FoR REED AcT LOANS AND THEIR 
REPAYMENT 


A. ELIGIBILITY FOR REED ACT LOANS 


Any State whose reserve balance at the end of any calendar quarter is below 
the total amount of benefits paid out during the 12-month period just con- 
cluded is entitled to receive upon application by the State governor to the 
Secretary of Labor an interest-free advance from the Federal unemployment 
account. 

The amount of the advance must not exceed the highest amount of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits paid in any one of the last four completed calendar 
quarters. However, a State may obtain several successive advances, if neces- 
sary. 





B. PROVISIONS GOVERNING REPAYMENT OF REED ACT LOANS 


(1) Voluntary repayment: Advances received by a State from the Federal 
unemployment account may be repaid, without interest, at any time. To accom- 
plish such repayment, the State governor merely requests the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer a specified amount from the State’s account to the Federal 
unemployment account in the unemployment trust fund. An illustration of this 
procedure is Alaska’s repayment in December 1956 of a $3 million loan made 
on July 1, 1955 

(2) Automatic repayment: If voluntary repayment of the entire amount re- 
ceived by a State in one or more advances is not completed by December 1 of 
the fourth full calendar year following the date of the advance, automatic 
repayment begins. To illustrate: Alaska, whose current advance was made 
in January 1957, would become subiect to the repayment provision of the Reed 
Act on December 1, 1961 (1957 will not count as a full calendar year) if on 
that day any part of this, or any subsequent loan made prior to repayment 
of this one, remains unpaid. In that event the Federal unemployment tax 
liability of federally covered employers in Alaska with regard to wages paid in 
calendar 1961, and taxes due by January 31, 1962, would be the first to become 
subject to the automatic repayment rules. 

Automatic repayment is accomplished by a reduction in the Federal unem- 
ployment tax offset which the employers in the borrowing State who are sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act may claim in recognition of the 
amount paid or forgiven under the State program. During the first year in 
which the automatic collecting device operates employers receive 5 percent 
less than their usual 90 percent credit against the 3 percent Federal tax. In each 
subsequent year 5 percent less credit is allowed than the year before until the 
loan is repaid. 

Again using Alaska as an illustration, all employers in the Territory now get 
a 90 percent credit against the Federal tax of 3 percent and, thus, pay only 0.3 
percent of their taxable payrolls to the Federal Government. If current loans 
are not fully repaid by December 1, 1961, employers will receive only 85 per- 
cent credit against the Federal unemployment tax payable on January 31, 
1962, and will pay to the Federal Government the remaining 15 percent of the 
total 3 percent tax (0.45 percent of taxable payrolls). The next year they will 
get only SO percent credit and will pay as much as 20 percent of the total tax 
liability (0.6 percent of their covered payrolls) to the Federal Government. 

The Federal tax payments in excess of 0.3 percent of taxable wages are 
transferred to the Federal unemployment account and credited against the State’s 
loan balance. When the aggregate amount thus transferred is large enough 
to repay the advance, the State’s employers again receive 90-percent credit 
against the Federal tax liability as they do today. 

Assuming in the case of Alaska that both loans, that of $2.6 million now 
outstanding and the additional 2.6 loan now being requested, are to be repaid 
in their entirety by means of this automatic provision, the repayment would 
probably be effected over a period of 6 years through gradual increases in the 
nonoffsetable portion of the Federal unemployment tax making it 0.45 per- 
cent of taxable wages in the first year in which the device operates to 1.2 per- 
cent in the sixth. 


2. LOAN Funp BALANcE, LOANS MADE AND REPAID 


A. LOAN FUND BALANCE JUNE 30, 1957 


On June 30, 1957, the cash balance in the Federal unemployment account 
available for loans to State funds with depleted reserves was $205,507,800. On 
that date, and to date of writing, the only outstanding loan was one made to 
Alaska on January 3, 1957, in the amount of $2,630,000, none of it repaid. 
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Previous to this loan, only one other advance had been made, also to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, on July 1, 1955. This advance was repaid by the Territory 
on December 28, 1956. 

On February 5, 1958, the Governor of Alaska requested another advance, ad- 
ditional to the- one outstanding, in the amount of $2,635,000. With a balance 
in its trust fund account of only $141,429 and an approximate $7 million paid 
out in benefits during the last 12 months (a high of $2,635,772 in the first calendar 
quarter of 1957), Alaska is entitled to the amount of advance it is requesting. 


A report on the financial status of the Federal unemployment account fol- 
lows: 


TaBLE 1.—Financial status of the Federal unemployment account in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund and financial transactions through June 30, 1957 


1 





Fiscal year Amount Interest | Loans Balance at end 

credited credited of fiscal year 
1955 .-| $64, 287, 507. 00 $775, 882. 79 | None $65, 063, 389. 79 
1956 86, 776, 696. 96 3, 505, 050. 09 | ' $3, 000, 000. 00 152, 345, 136. 84 
1956 2__. : : 47, 654, 863. 16 aa 200, 000, 000. 00 
1957 ; mAs diagnos 5, 137, 799. 64 | 32,630,000.00 205, 507, 799. 64 


1 Loan to Alaska, July 1, 1955, repaid December 1956. 

2 The first credit, made in fiscal year 1955 and credited on Dec. 23, 1954, represents excess of Federal un- 
employment tax collections over employment security expenses during fiscal year 1954 rhe first credit 
in fiscal year 1956, made July 1, 1955, represents excess during fiscal year 1955. The second credit, made at 
the end of fiscal 1956, represents the excess during fiscal year 1956 needed to bring the balance to statutory 
limit of $200,000,000 

? Loan to Alaska, Jan. 3, 1957. 


3. STATES WHICH MIGHT EXPERIENCE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 
We anticipate that only one jurisdiction, the Territory of Alaska, will borrow 
funds from the Federal unemployment account during calendar year 1958. 
Alaska has, in fact, applied for a loan of $2,635,000 on February 5, 195s, in addi- 
tion to the $2,630,000 borrowed in January 1957 and not repaid. Alaska will 
remain eligible for a loan beyond the first quarter of 1958 and may actually need 
a further loan, although smaller in amount, if benefit costs for the months of 
February through April exceed the already high marks set previously. 

The accumulated reserves currently available for benefits in the remaining 50 
jurisdictions are high enough so that, when current revenues are taken into 
consideration, none appears likely to be in need of a loan during calendar 1958. 

If economic conditions during 1958, taken State by State, matched but did not 
exceed the worst experienced during the postwar period, three States, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, might become eligible, but not 
necessarily apply, for a loan. These States might actually need a loan, and 
several additional States, e. g.. Michigan and Oregon, could become eligible for 
a loan if their 1958 costs rose substantially (more than twice 1957 costs) above 
any experienced in the postwar period. 

Therefore, it seems likely at this time that the $205 million in the loan fund 
will suffice to cover State needs for advances which might arise during 1958, 
unless economic conditions turn out to be worse than any experienced thus far 
in the postwar period. 

Short of the need for a loan, however, a number of States might see their funds 
fall to a point where alternate experience rating schedules with higher rates 
went into effect, additional assessments were levied to assure solvency, or ex- 
perience rating was suspended entirely. 

A table showing comparative measures of State fund solvency is attached 
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TABLE 2.—WSelecited unemployment insurance 


(corrected to Jan. 31, 1958) 


Average 
annual 


State 


cost rate, 


1948-57 


Percent 


United States 


Alabama... 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas _- 
California _- 
Colorado. 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire_-- 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio a 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas. 

Utah__ 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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COUNSELING 


calendar year 1957 


Reserve ratio, as a 

multiple of— 
Average 
annual 


| Average Highest employer 
annual annual tax rate, 
cost rate cost rate 1948-57 
during since 
1948-57 1948 
Percent 
. 4 3.3 1.3 
5.0 2.7 1.1 
3 2 2.4 
13.3 6.9 1.4 
58 1.3 1.3 
5.1 2.2 1.8 
18.0 10.4 7 
8.7 3.4 1.2 
5.1 2.8 6 
15.7 12.0 6 
5.7 3.3 s 
8.4 50 1.2 
6.8 3.9 1.0 
SS 6.0 1.8 
5.4 3.2 ) 
6.8 2.9 9 
16.1 10.3 7 
9.7 6.2 1.1 
3 2.6 La 
8.3 0) 1.5 
1.9 2. 8 16 
§.2 2. § 1.0 
13 2.1 2.0 
3.2 1.8 1.5 
6.0 3.7 Q 
3. € 2.4 1.4 
9,1 3 1.0 
11.6 5.8 1.5 
10.1 6.5 se 
. 3 5 1.8 
3.2 1.6 7 
18 3 5 
13.0 6.6 ! 
4.9 2. 8 1.9 
6.5 3.8 1.4 
1.3 2.6 6 
&.6 4.4 ) 
7 a7 1.U 
1.8 1.3 $ 
2.3 1.2 2 
1.5 7 9 5 
6.4 8 l 
11.9 R88 ) 
3.2 2.0 1.5 
15.4 9.0 6 
7.7 4.9 1.1 
5.7 2.9 1.4 
7.1 3.9 7 
5.9 4.3 2. 1 
4.1 1.6 1.1 
12.0 5.7 ) 
10, 7 
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Mr. Goopwin. That includes some pretty small offices. But this is 
the increase over and above what we are doing now. 

Mr. Krenan. There are almost 1,800 offices. 

Mr. Badwit. It more than doubles what we are doing now. 

Mr. Focarry. That is nothing to brag about. I wouldn’t brag 
about that, if I were you. You are only going to increase it next year 
by 40 interviews a year. How many plac ements would you expect 
to get out of an additional 40.interviews ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The important figure there, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
is the 15 percent, which is a fairly sizable increase. 

Mr. Focarry. That is important, but, then, this other figure is also 
important, as I read it, that this represents an average, you said, of 
less than 40 interviews per year per local office. I do not think that 
is anything to brag about. I think you could do more than that. 
How many placements do you think you might average out of those 
40 interviews a year in 1 local office ? 

. Mr. Mortey. First, I would like to correct this about those 40 inter- 
views per year per office. 

That is counseling interviews. Those would be only cases where 
clder workers need vocational counseling on changes of occupation 
or changes of employment. That would not mean that there would 
be that few applications for employment for older workers in those 
local offices. 

Mr. Focarry. That would be the most difficult phase of getting 
employment for the older worker? 

Mr. Mortry. We estimate, for example, that we will take applica- 
tions of 1,200,000 older workers during that period, and this, you see 
would be one-third or less than one-half that would be counseled. 
Because many men and many women over age 45 and older do not 
require vocational guidance. They need job promotion and assist- 
ance in finding jobs. But they do not necessarily need vocational 
guidance or counseling. 

Mr. Goopwin. If they were not going to change their occupations, 
for instance, and if they are looking ‘for just another job in what 
they had been doing, and if we can get that for them, they would 
not—— 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I would think that would be your most diffi- 
cult problem. 

Mr. Mortey. Vocational guidance and counseling is the most diffi- 
cult problem, because that is when they have to find new lines of 
employment. That is when you need to give them this special 
attention. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not think you are going very far in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Goopwin. There wouldn’t be so many of those, though, as Mr. 
Motley has pointed out, only about a third of the total, that would 
need that kind of assistance as we see it. 

Mr. Focarry. So, if the number of older workers out of work in 
this coming fiscal year increased by 25 percent and you only increase 
your workload by 15 percent in this area, you are not accomplishing 
what I thought you were trying to do. 
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PLACEMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Keenan. You asked with respect to placements. Our budget 
is based on an estimate of increase of placement of older workers, a 
hundred thousand in the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Fogarry. Out of a million ? 

Mr. Keenan. 1,200,000 estimate this year, and 1,300,000 next year. 

Mr. Focarry. Out of these 40 interviews a year you might pl: Ace 
3 or 4. I wouldn’t guess you would place that many, not when they 
have to change their occupation. If you placed two per office, that 
would be about your average, I would guess; and I hope I can re- 
member to ask you that next year. 

Mr. Goopwin. Two out of the 40? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. In this category. 

If it is more than that then you can come in and brag about it; 
and if you don’t make that many I would like to hear about it too. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, we will go to unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees. 

Your 1958 request was for $32 million. The committee allowed 
$26,500,000. It was cut on the floor to $25 million, which was the 
amount of the final appropriation. And you have had a recent supple- 
mental request for $18,400,000. The estimate in the President’s budget 
was only $14,500,000. So, in that short time you went up $3,900,000. 

What can we expect between now and June? 

Mr. Krenan. Between now and June we have submitted a supple- 
mental of $18,400,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. I mean ontop of that. 

Mr. Keenan. The $18,400,000 will carry us through June 30, yes. 
Our best estimates are that. 

Mr. Focarry. -\re you saying that because you have been told to 
say it, or do you honestly believe that that will carry you through? 

Mr. Goopwix. We think it will. ae 

Mr. Love. We have been given all we asked for. 

Mr. Goopwin. We think that will carry us through. 

ACTUAL PAYMENTS IN FISCAL YEARS 1956, 1957, AND 1958 

Mr. Foearry. Will you put a table in the record showing the actual 
payments by months for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and to date for 1958 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


(‘The requested information follows:) 


Un 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 
Nov 
Det 


Jani 
Feb 
Ma 


Apt 
Ma 
Jun 


ve 
to 
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Unemployment compensation for Federal employees (benefits) benefit payments, 
fiscal years 1956-58 





95 1957 LY5S8 
| 

July. $2, 208, 998 $1, 947, 628 | $2, 160, 709 
August 2, 463, 919 2, 127, 822 | 2, 522, 464 
September 2, 078, 588 1, 727, 564 | 2, 458, 522 

Total, Ist quarter 6, 751, 505 5, 803, 014 | 7, 171, 695 
October 1, 819, 133 1, 756, 070 | 2, 819, 199 
November 1, 998, 868 1, 793, 058 | 3, 205, 768 
December 2 2, 303, 369 1, 852, 994 4, 524, 204 

Total, 2d quarter 6, 148, 370 5, 402, 122 10, 549, 171 

Total, lst 6 months 12, 899, 875 11, 205, 136 17, 720, S6¢ 
January 2, 832, 763 2, 557, 624 5, 663, 631 
February 3, 085, 603 2, 448, 147 
March | 3, 546, 321 2, 749, 100 

Total, 3d quarter 9, 464, 687 7, 754, 871 
April. .- 2, 470, 585 
May.. 2, 411, 791 
June 2, 213, 363 

Total, 4th quarter . 16 7, 915, 530 7, 005, 739 

Total, 2d 6 months e 17, 380, 217 14, 850, 610 

Total, 12 months 30, 280, 092 26, 055, 746 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Focarry. Your request for unemployment compensation of 
veterans for 1958 was $42 million. This was cut by the committee 


to $36,800,000, which was your final appropriation. 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


REQUESTED SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Focarry. The supplemental recently submitted was for $25 mil- 
lion, but the President’s budget estimated it would only be $8 million. 

Why was there such a large discrepancy in these estimates within a 
few d: ays? The President’s budget was presented to us on January 
13 and then this revised supplemental request was sent to us on Jan- 
uary 22 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the answer there largely is in the element of 
time when the estimates were made. 

Mr. Focarry. Or is that something you did not have anything to do 
with ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we didn’t have anything to do, of course, with 
the decision by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarry. You mean to say that you advised the Bureau of the 
Budget prior to the President’s budget message that $25 million was 
needed and the Bureau of the Budget said no, only $8 million was 
needed ? 
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Mr. Keenan. I think the load went up very quickly in this UCV, and 
we had to revise our estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. That much, from 8 to 25? 

Mr. Love. Yes, it has changed that radically. 

Mr. Focarry. Because of reducing the number of people in the 
Armed Forces / 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, it has been affected principally by the change in 
the unemployment situation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Because these veterans were not able to find jobs ? 

Mr. Keenan. That is apparently what has happened. 

Mr. Focartry. Isee. It was not because of the discharges ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 


PAYMENTS BY MONTH SINCE 1956 


Will you put a table in the record showing the actual payments by 
months for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, and the first 7 months of 1958? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


(The requested information follows :) 


Veterans’ unemployment compensation (benefits) benefit payments, fiscal years 
1956-58 








1956 1957 1958 

July ee . $6, 707, 744 $4, 406, 192 
August 7, 676, 696 4, 374, 335 
September : 6, 499, 077 3, 738, 451 

Total, Ist quarter 20, 883, 517 14, 967, 209 12, 518, 978 
October 4, 185, 368 3, 230, 534 2, 977, 129 
November 4, 082, 691 3, 137, 844 3, 065, 989 
December 5, 164, 507 3, 800, 758 4, 547, 027 

Total, 2d quarter 13, 432, 566 10, 169, 136 | 10, 590, 145 

Total, Ist 6 months 34, 316, O83 25, 136, 345 23, 109, 123 
January . 6, 697, 857 5, 545, 564 6, 915, 154 
February. , 6, 984, 310 5, 513, 112 
March 7, 270, 812 5, 889, 716 

Total, 3d quarter. _- 20, 952, 979 16, 948, 392 
April 5, 678, 666 5, 141, 917 é 
May 4, 697, 941 4, 209, 928 
June 4, 450, 440 3, 676, 744 

Total, 4th quarter “ 14, 827, 047 13, 028, 589 

Total, 2d 6 months- --. 35, 780, 026 29, 976, 981 

Total, 12 months ‘ ‘ 70, 096, 109 55, 113, 326 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES RE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND VETERANS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, is this estimate based on the same optimistic 
estimate of general economic conditions as the grants-to-States item 
is based on ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is based on the same economic factors as grants to 
States, yes, sir. 
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Now, there are some other factors involved in both UCFE and 
UCV, which makes the picture a little brighter for those two than 
our grants-to-States appropriations. 

Mr. Foearry. Why? 

Mr. Goopwrn. The difference is only a minor one, Mr. Chairman, 
but on unemployment compensation of Federal employees it is re- 
lated to the policies of the Government, the employment policies 
of the Government, particularly what is going to happen in some 
of the defense projects, and the public roads. And we think that 
that picture is going to be improved some. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that mean the Federal Government is going 
to start hiring more personnel ? 

Mr. Keenan. The Defense Department announced an increase of 
25,000 here 2 weeks ago. And we can’t tell whether there will be 
the same 25,000 that may be receiving benefits now. We thought it 
might have some impact on recalling people. And it might cut the 
UCFE load a little bit. We can’t tell how much. But it looks as 
though there will be some increase in employment by the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Goopwrx. Even more important in the—— 

Mr. Focarry. Well, they have announced that at the same time 
they are laying off in Federal installations and closing some. 

Mr. Goopwix. Even more important is that we do not antic ipate 
that they will be laying off as many as they did this last fiscal year. 

Mr. Foearry. I see. 

What about the compensation for veterans? Why are you so opti- 
mistic about that staying at such a low level ? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, we are not sure on this one, sir. The load went 
up here in the late autumn and early winter faster than we had ex- 
pected. And we think this is—we are watching this awfully closely. 
It looks as though we may need more. It is hard to tell how much 
more. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL 


We have discussed this matter with the Bureau of the Budget. And 
because the increase came so sharply in the late fall and winter, we 
have hestitated to hazard too definite a guess as to what is going to 
happen. We are inclined to believe that a supplemental will have 
to be requested. But we are a little hesitant as to the amount. 

But we believe there will have to be something. And the Bureau 
of the Budget is waiting a little bit to determine the amount. 

Is that accurate, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. They are waiting for time to see just what the picture 
shows. 

Mr. Focarry. These figures don’t mean very much then. 

Here you are in the middle of January asking for a supplemental 
appropriation of $25 million for the « -ompensation for veterans. And 
you are only asking for $19 million for the entire fiscal year of 1959. 

Mr. Krenan. You see, you have fewer veterans being eligible. As 
Mr. Goodwin said, on July 1 there is quite a group that will no longer 
be eligible. ae we had originally thought that that would make 
for a rather big drop in benefit payments in 1959. But with the 
sharp rise in claims this winter, it looks as though even though quite 
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a number of veterans will not be eligible after July 1, that we will still 
need more than this amount. 


GRANTS TO STATES 
CONDITION OF TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. I believe you said that on December 31 the trust 
fund was $8 billion and—— 

Mr. Krenan. $8,600 million. 

Mr. Den'ron. Now, this statement you gave us shows that on Sep- 
tember 30 it was $8,700 million. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. It would probably have gone down a little bit 
during those last few months of calendar 1957. 

Mr. Denton. That is about a hundred million dollars in 3 months. 

Mr. Keenan. That is the time of the year when the heavy claims 
load hits. 

INCREASE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Denon. I notice you asked for grants to States for adminis- 
tration, an increase of $36 million over what you had last year if we 
add the supplemental appropriation for this purpose that you are 
requesting. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Now, I want to look at this chart that you gave us. 
And it shows that unemployment the first of the fiscal year will start 
going down, and will continue to go down. Of course, it will go up 
for the winter months. And then it goes down again. But it indi- 
cates there will be much less unemployment for fiscal year 1959 than 
1958. 

Now, I notice your statement about the fact that you are going to 
improve your efficiency, and you estimate there will be less unemploy- 
ment. Why will you need more money ? 

Mr. Keenan. The average is the same, sir. Two million insured 
unemployment per week. It starts at a higher peak in 1959 than it 
did in 1958, and ends at a lower level at the end of fiscal 1959 than 
theend of 1958. Itbalances out at an average of 2 million. 

Mr. DENTON. Do you think it is going to average the same thing for 
both years ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Just as much unemployment next year as this year? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes; with sort of a reverse trend. In one year you 
started low and finished high; the next year you will start high and 
finish low, relatively speaking. 

Mr. Denton. Now, the best any State runs is 26 weeks. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is one State that runs 30. 

Mr. Denton, Well, then, with that exception. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. That is the only exception. 

Mr. Denton. Unemployment insurance is going to start running 
out. Their claims are going to start running out, too. Which will 
mean that there will be less cases to process. Now, I cannot under- 
stand why it is going to take more money to operate this department 
when we are going to have less cases to process next year than you 
have this year. 
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Mr. Keenan. This is not total unemployment. This is insured 
unemployment. 


Mr. Denton. All right. 

Just suppose we have the same—well, that would make more unem- 
ployment, then, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Keenan. Percentage of insured unemployment to total unem- 
ployment varies, depending on a good many factors. 

Mr, Denton. A good amount of this unemployment insurance has 
run out. 

Mr. Keenan. Why does it cost more to handle the same amount of 
insurance ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. In Mr. Goodwin’s statement he gave several reasons 
on that. One is that the States did not hire their temporary help 
this year until they were assured that they would get some funds. 
And it was not until the Bureau of the Budget authorized accelerated 
spending in the apportionment in mid-December; and then at the 
same time the Bureau of the Budget sent to the Congress the $33 
million supplemental. And it was not until that time that the States 
felt free to add personnel. And as Mr. Goodwin indicated, they 
have added over 6,000 in December and January. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you haven’t got the money yet. 

Mr. Krenan. No; but they got an indication that at least the ad- 
ministration was authorizing a deficit apportionment, and had sent to 
the Hill a supplemental. And also I think the States were hesitant 
to add until they were sure the unemployment was here to stay; 
they did not have the funds in hand and they were hesitant. 

But, finally, when this load picked up in November and December, 
they realized they simply had to add. They held off until the last 
minute, and then threw the people on all sort of at once. 

As Mr. Goodwin indicated, prior to that they had put into effect 
some very undesirable administrative shortcuts. “One lar ge State went 
on biweekly claims for many of their big city offices. T hey are taking 
sloppy applications; we are afraid that they weré not doing enough 
in the fraud and overpayment field, which can get very bad because 
a lot of these claimants that are coming in now are people that are 
claiming benefits for the first time or for the first time in many years 
and it takes longer to explain the law to them at the claims counter. 

Mr. Denton. I agree with you they should not be kept waiting and 
their claims should be processed right; I grant you that. 

Mr. Krenan. We feel that the States waited and added the people 
late. And that as this load continues into next year 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that is very bad, to have them process their 
claims wrong and not right last year. 





IMPROVEMENT IN STATE PROCESSING 


Mr. Keenan. We think it is being rectified now. They are adding 
this temporary personnal very quickly. They added over 6,000 people 
in December and January. So we think they are getting on top of the 
job. As I said earlier, we met with these nine larger States last week, 
in part to review with them whether they were on top of the job. 
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Benefit payments are practically on time now in the nine largest 
States. 

Mr. Denron. They are? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes: they are. 

Mr. Denton. That is good. 

Mr. Keenan. There is some sloppiness in applications for work; 
that is going to have to be improved. With the staff that the States 
are adding now, they believe it will be improved and we believe it 
will be improved. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Laird? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR APPROVAL OF STATE PROGRAMS 


ig the 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Goodwin, you are responsible for approvi 
programs that are going to be in effect in the States. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are responsible for approving the budget for 
carrying out the program and—— 

Mr. Larrv. Well, in effect, though, you are approving the program, 
because in most States, there is no basic law which authorizes many 
of the activities by name that are being carried on in Employment 
Service and in the various States. 

Mr. Goopwin. No. On the contrary, Mr. Congressman, the entire 
program is covered. 

Mr. Laren. All right. 

Will you name the States for me that authorize the employment 
service to carry on professional placement services? What States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the State laws generally are framed in terms 
of supplying placement service to all applicants. In other words—— 

Mr. Larrp. Well, in effect, you approve the type of a program, 
then; because I do not know of a State that specifically authorizes 
programs by type of work. 

Mr. Goopwrin. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Larrp. It is a broad general statute in the States that the States 
operate under. 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right. 


SPECIALIZED STATE PROGRAMS 


Although in some cases the State statutes, like the Federal statute, 
makes reference to the youth. For instance, the youth are singled 
out in some of the State laws. 

Mr. Larrp. There have been many special and fringe programs that 
have been embarked upon in various States which are new programs 
since 1954; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think that is correct. I mean the handicapped 
and the older worker programs, and the youth programs. That is 
true. There have been a number of specialized programs designed 
to do a better job for the total unemployed in the States. 

Mr. Latrp. All right. 

Let’s look at a few States. Take North Dakota. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
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NORTH DAKOTA TEACHER PLACEMENTS 


Mr. Larrp. In North Dakota you approve a teacher placement 
program. 

Mr. Goopwin. They have had a teacher placement program in 
North Dakota, I think, for a good many years. 

Mr. Kernan. Years and years. 

Mr. Larrp. How many people do they have working in that pro- 
gram in North Dakota now, with the new type of program that was 
approved in this last budget for North Dakota? That is what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not believe it was increased last year. 

pa Lairp. Well, from my information there are eight employees 

1 North Dakota working in teacher placement. Do you know how 
many colleges there are in : North Dakota turning out teachers ¢ 

Mr. Goopwix. No, I don’t offhand. 

Mr. Larrp. I believe, there are five colleges that are training teach- 
ers in North Dakota, each operating a teacher placement service in 
connection with their school. 

Now, is there any duplication as you look over that program in 
North Dakota between your program and the teacher placement pro- 
gram being operated by the five colleges in North Dakota ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know. We happen to have here Mr. Larin 
whom I think started this program in North Dakota when he was in 
the State many years ago. 

Do you want to spe: ak to this point, Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, sir. 

There is no duplication, because the colleges are interested in placing 
their graduate students for the first year. 

The teacher placement service works very closely with all of the 
colleges. The colleges encourage their people to register. That service 
has been endorsed by the State teacher association. 


HISTORY OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


I might point out the general value by saying that at the time the 
Congress took the money away from this activity, when it was not 
permitted, the chairman of the House Appropriations Committee said 
he got more correspondence about the teacher placement budget of 
about $40,000 than he did about any other item in the entire State 
bnidget. 

I am explaining the attitude of the people in North Dakota toward 
this program. 

Mr. Kernan. A number of vears ago there were about five States 
running a teacher placement service. We had not promoted it par- 
ticularly from Washington. But there were about five States doing 
it. This is back a dozen years ago. And the Congress at one time 
put in our appropriation that the funds could not be used for teacher 
placement. 

So we had to tell the States to stop it. That is what Mr. Larin is 
referring to. When it was stopped there was a hue and cry in North 
Dakota. They apparently wanted to keep it. 

Since that. time there has apparently been a small increase in the 
number of States with teacher placement services. We do not havea 
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teacher service division in our Bureau in Washington. We have ap- 
proved requests from State agencies for a teacher placement service 
where they have worked out a cooperative arrangement in the State 
and apparently have a sound program. 

In fw many States is there a teacher placement program ? 

Mr. Mortey. I think there are teacher placement programs now in 
about 13 States. 


WISCONSIN TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Lairp. In Wisconsin our teacher placement program of our 
university operates over a long period of time. As long as the teacher 

maintains his or her position in the teaching profession, they will help 
in placement work with colleges and schools throughout the United 
States. 

They maintain a very effective placement service. When I was in 
the legislature in Wisconsin, we went over that service very care- 
fully. There was some question that perhaps we should charge the 
teacher for the background material that we sent out, the photostats 
that were required, because some teachers would place applications 
with as high as 45 schools to improve their teacher position in the 
next year, and do it as a regular basis, always trying to improve their 
position which is certainly fine. But our university supplies that. 
And we pay for it as a State program. 


OTHER TEACHER PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Keenan. I guess in the majority of the States there is no special 
division in the Employment Service for teacher placement. But what 
has happened in the last year or two is that the local employment 
offices have been getting more and more orders from schools for 
teachers. 

We have worked out a cooperative program in the Department of 
Defense for the placement of retired military and naval officers. 
And we have had a modicum of success in getting them placed in 
openings that have been filed with us for school teachers. 

In some of the areas particularly where they have been putting up 
so many new schools in the suburbs, getting people out of retirement, 
married women, and so forth the Employment Service locates some 
of those people. That has been going on in the last year or two in a 
general way even in those States that do not have a teacher placement 
service. 

Mr. Morttey. I think that point is important, Congressman, when 
you talk about teacher-placement programs. Teacher-placement 
programs that we have generally are in the Western States where 
distance is a factor, and the problem of transportation is important. 
And therefore the State universities and the Departments of Educa 
tion have generally requested that the Employment Service enter this 
field, and we are only in the teacher-placement in those States where 
it has been requested by the State officials. 

Now, all of our local officers handle the placement of teachers, and 
all of our offices are attempting at the present time to recruit teachers, 
because it is one of our most serious shortages, And I think it is a very 
important contribution which the employment service is making at 
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the present time in the recruitment of teachers for schools and 
universities. 

Mr. Larrp. Well, now, it just seemed to me as I looked over the 
North Dakota program, with eight people in this work, that Wisconsin 

was doing a job on its own and. paying for it itself. 

Mr. Morey. I am not sure there are eight people in that. 

Mr. Lartn. Could I say that in the State of North Dakota th 
teacher-placement service serves the entire State. I think they place 
94 percent of the school superintendents in the State. That is my 
recollection of the latest figure I heard. They place rural teachers. 
They place all types of teachers. 

Mr. Lairp. So the colleges do nothing in North Dakota? 

Mr. Larry. No. I said the colleges are primarily interested and 
confine their placement activity to a ‘student who just graduates. 

Mr. Larrp. And they drop them afterwards? 

Mr. Larry. They do not make an effort to carry that beyond this 

point, 
: The NEA at one time tried to operate a teacher-placement division. 
They voted to dissolve it and asked the State to take it on, because 
‘they had greater facilities, you see, local officers all over the States 
where they could deal directly with the school boards and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Lamp. Is this an attempt to get Federal financing for this 
entire program rather than finance it by the State as we do it ? 

Mr. Lartn. No, sir. It was established because there was a very 
real need for it out there. The school boards are the ones that are 
interested in keeping teacher placement going. They are the ones that 
appealed to the legislature when they could not get Federal funds and 
secured funds to keep it operating. Asa matter of fact, they did not 
even report to the superintendent of schools; they had it reported 
directly to the Governor. 


NEW PROGRAMS SINCE 1954 


Mr. Larrp. Could you list for me the number of new programs that 
you have embarked upon and have permitted the States to place in 
their budgets since 1954? 

Mr. Keenan. That wouldn’t be a new program, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. I am talking about new programs. My question is 
concerning the new programs since 1954. 

Mr. Goopwrn. We could do that. There wouldn’t be many in terms 
of new programs. . 

(The material requested follows :) 


LIST OF NEW AND EXPANDED PROGRAMS SINCE 1954 
NEW PROGRAMS 


1. Unemployment insurance for Federal employees 


Public Law, 767, 88d Congress, provided for unemployment insurance for Fed- 
eral employes. The program was put into effect January 1, 1955. It covers 
approximately 2,400,000 employees of the United States and wholly owned instru- 
mentalities thereof. Benefits are paid by State employment security agencies 
under the provisions of the various State laws. In general, Federal employees 
receive benefits under the same terms and conditions as employees in private 
industry covered by State unemployment-insurance laws. The number of Federal 
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employees claiming benefits in a particular week has fluctuated between a low 
of 14,776 in October 1956, and a high of approximately 48,000 in January 1958. 
Since the inception of the program through December 31, 1957, Federal employees 
have filed 472,721 initial claims (spells of unemployment) and for 3,738,948 
weeks of unemployment. During this period a total of $90,107,798 in benefits 
have been paid. For fiseal year 1959 cost of State administration of this activity 
is estimated to be $1,902,000. 

2. Extension of coverage 

The past few years have seen a very great expansion in unemployment insur- 
ance coverage. Since fiscal year 1954, the number of active subject employers 
has increased from 1,581,000 to 2,130,000 (estimated for the current fiscal year), 
an increase of more than one-third. Most of this increase is attributable to FUTA 
amendments and State unemployment insurance act amendments extending 
coverage to employers of 4 or more workers, and to smaller employers in some 
States. There has also been about a 2 percent per year economic growth in 
employer population. The number of workers covered in the State programs 
has increased from 35,400,000 in 1954 to 40,400,000 in 1957. 

While there have been only two new groups of workers and employers 
covered by the employment security system since 1954, there have been a 
number of programs which have been expanded and intensified to improve 
services to the public. 

EXPANDED PROGRAMS 
1. Claim processing 

New and improved methods developed by the Bureau in cooperation with 
several States for the conduct and scheduling of claimant interviews were 
introduced about 2 years ago. In this vital phase of the unemployment in- 
surance operation, the new methods provide for a systematic grouping of 
claimants in a manner that enables large segments of claims to be taken in a 
fast and highly efficient procedure and allows more time to be spent on the 
claims which require close scrutiny. More than half the States have now 
adopted such procedures and most of the remaining States are either planning 
for their installation or are studying them. This type of procedure is especially 
useful now in handling the rising claim loads. 


2. Overpayment and fraud 


In order to assure the integrity of the system and the accuracy of benefit pay- 
ments, the Bureau and the States have continued to devise new checks and 
controls to detect overpayments, impose penalties, and effect restitution. Of 
special importance is the introduction in a majority of the States (34) of 
periodic examinations of local office claim records and operations. Such inspec- 
tions are effective not only in the detection of improper payments but in im- 
proving operations through the discovery of procedural faults. 


8. Field audits 


The field audit program has increased from 127,000 to 200,000 audits since 
1954, or about 57 percent. The growth of this activity is partly due to the re- 
quirements of expanded employer coverage and partly to the need for more 
effective enforcement of the tax provisions. Even at the 200,000 level, employers 
will be audited only once in 11 years on the average. 


4. Job opportunities information 


This program provides local information on employment opportunities by 
occupation. Representing an important contribution to the Department’s skills 
of the work-force program for helping to meet the Nation’s needs for trained 
manpower, local job opportunities information is required for effective perform- 
ance of such local employment office operations as employment counseling, job 
development and placement, community employment development and assistance 
in determining local vocational training needs. The two major types of end 
products of the job opportunities information program are area-skill surveys and 
occupational guides. Area-skill surveys generally cover current and estimated 
future employment and manpower resources by occupation, while occupational 
guides provide information for individual occupations, or groups of occupations, 
on job content, employment prospects, wages and working conditions and related 
items needed for sound employment counseling. A few States have operated 
such programs continuously since the period immediately following World War 
II when the Bureau conducted a national program of occupational guides. 
Unlike the 1946-47 program, however, the present program, initiated in 1956, 
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emphasizes local rather than national occupational information. The response 
to this program has been uniformly favorable, not only on the part of the 41 
State agencies now participating, but also by local employers, schools, other 
training agencies and community groups. Results to date have already demon- 
strated their value in improving local office services and in enabling communities 
to take appropriate action to help match the skill resources of local workers and 
the skill needs of local industry. 

5. Annual worker plan 

Since 1954 we have expanded the annual-worker-plan program. This program 
provides for making preseason and inseason employment arrangements for mi- 
grant agricultural workers. The plan requires the States to maintain contact 
with the migrant workers and migrant worker crew leaders in their home areas 
and in areas of temporary employment. Orders for workers and notice of re- 
ferral of workers is exchanged between the States. This plan provides for 
greater continuity of employment for the migratory worker and assurance to the 
employer of a dependable labor supply. Through this plan we have been able to 
reduce the needless movement of migrants and provide them with greater con- 
tinuity of employment resulting in increased earnings. 

In our State grants budget request for 1959 we have asked for an increase 
of 100 man-years to assure that the housing on jobs to which we refer migrant 
agricultural workers is adequate, and second, to carry out our policy to assure 
that the orders placed into interstate clearance are at the prevailing wage rate 
existing in the area of employment. In States that have an adequately enforced 
housing code we of course are dependent upon the appropriate State agency’s 
certification as to the adequacy of the housing and will not duplicate their 
efforts. In many States, however, there are no enforced housing standards and 
we believe it necessary that we assure ourselves that the housing available to 
the migrant agricultural worker that we are recruiting in another State, is ade- 
quate to meet the minimum housing needs of the migrant workers and their 
families. 

6. Professional offices 


The professional office network, established in October 1957, is an adaptation 
of our regular labor clearance system to provide faster nationwide placement 
service to professional, scientific, and managerial workers and their employers. 
Some 70 local offices in major cities throughout the country comprise the network. 
Every 2 weeks each of these offices receives a current nationwide listing of job 
openings in the 1,700 local offices in the Federal-State system. Direct contact 
may then be made by the network office with any other local office to work out 
placement arrangements between applicant and employer. This adaptation 
involves no additional costs. 


7. Vocational rehabilitation 


The vocational rehabilitation amendments of 1954 gave legal status to respon- 
sibilities already recognized by the bureau and the States. Following this 
congressional action, services to the handicapped were strengthened and ex- 
panded by the designation of an individual in each State office and in each local 
employment office to be responsible for such service. Relationships between State 
employment services and State rehabilitation agencies were strengthened by the 
development of new, comprehensive agreements. Approximately 2,500 State 
agency staff members were trained in improved techniques for serving the handi- 
capped. Particular progress has been made in the extension of service to the 
severely handicapped. More persons with disabilities such as cerebral palsy, 
blindness, epilepsy, and multiple amputations have been placed since the inception 
of the expanded program in 1954. 

8. Older worker program 


The older worker program that is being carried out by the Bureau and the 
State employment services comprises activities that have been carried on for 
many years. Rather than being new, it might be called revitalized and now 
represents an integral part of the Department’s overall efforts in behalf of the 
older worker. As a part of the Department’s research into all economic aspects 
of older worker problems, the Bureau, in cooperation with State employment 
security agencies, undertook in 1956 a comprehensive study of the labor market 
experience and problems of older workers in seven cities. The study also covered 
operating aspects of the services rendered older workers by public employment 
offices and resulted in the development of new and improved techniques for 
interviewing and counseling, for job development, and for an improved pro- 
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motional and public-relations program. State agencies have been asked to desig- 
nate older worker specialists in each State and local office. Additional funds 
were obtained from the Congress to provide for full-time specialists in approxi- 
mately 70 major local offices. 


9. Refugee Relief Act 

Participation of the Employment Service in carrying out the provisions of the 
Refugee Act (Public Law 203, 83d Cong.) continued from the passage of the law 
in 1953 until its expiration, December 31, 1956. The task of the Employment 
Service was to certify to the genuineness of job offers filed by United States 
employers with local employment service offices and to interview refugee appli- 
cants overseas to determine their occupational suitability and willingness to 
accept the job offered. Over 109,000 local job orders were certified during the 
31% years of the program, and over 115,000 applicants were interviewed overseas 
and found qualified. During the fall of 1956, the Employment Service took part 
in the President’s emergency program for Hungarian refugee relief, helping to 
find jobs for the nearly 32,000 who reached this country shortly following the 
revolution. In addition to staffing the reception center at Camp Kilmer with 
Hungarian-speaking interviewers from State agencies, special teams flew to 
Europe and interviewed and classified refugees on board transports en route to 
this country. 


10. Counseling and testing programs 


The employment service counseling and testing programs have expanded con- 
siderably since 1954. The number of aptitude tests administered has perhaps 
increased as sharply as any workload in the employment-security program. 
This increase is directly related to the increasing demands of industry for test- 
selected applicants, as the value of scientific selection methods has been reflected 
in reduced training costs and labor turnover. A part of the increase in both 
the counseling and testing workload is the result of steady expansion in the 
cooperative school program which now reaches about one-third of the Nation’s 
high schools that produce about one-half of the total high-school graduates. 
Many additional schools desiring to participate in this program cannot be served 
within our present resources. Part of the increase in the counseling workload 
is the result of our greater emphasis upon services to handicapped, including 
disabled veterans, and services to older workers, mentioned above. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES COSTS 
SINCE 1954 


Mr. Laren. I would like to have a breakdown by States of the UC 
administrative cost. 
. Mr. rompers: Cost of operating unemployment compensation by 

tates ¢ 

Mr. Larrp. The administrative costs by States, from 1954 to date. 

Mr. Love. We can give you the estimated expenditures on that. 

Mr. Larrp. Then I would like to have this—this can be supplied— 
I would like to have the administrative costs or the operational costs 
of the employment service in each of the States from 1954 to date. 

Mr. Keenan. Could I ask you a question, sir? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Krenan. In many States the overhead cost is handled on an 
overhead basis. Now, we would have to prorate that. 

Mr. Lar. That is right. I am going to give you that now. 

Then, I would like listed from 1954 to date the rental charges in 
each of the States that are paid for out of these funds. 

Mr. Keenan. We can get that. 

Mr. Larrp. From 1954 a comparison down to date. 

Mr. Love. 1954 through 1957, which is our latest year. 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
(The data requested follow :) 
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STATEMENT ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR EHMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
FiscaLt Years 1954-57 


The following four tables show the distribution of grants to States for un- 
employment compensation and employment service administration in fiscal years 
1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 broken down into the following major categories: 

Administrative, technical, and staff. 

Employment service direct operations. 

Unemployment insurance direct operations. 

Joint personal service costs. 

Veterans unemployment compensation direct operations. 

Federal employees unemployment compensation direct operations. 

Nonpersonal service costs. 

During the 3-year period total grants have gone up from $201,184,592 in 1954 
to $247,879,114 in 1957, an increase of $46,694,522. 

About $17.8 million of the increase, or 38 percent, is due to higher State salary 
rates which have gone up from an average of $3,725 in 1954 to $4,104 in 1957. 
Increased grants for nonpersonal services account for about $10.8 of the in- 
crease, or 23 percent. Nonpersonal service grants have gone up from $42,713,588 
in 1954 to $52,925,052 in 1957. 

Higher State salary rates and nonpersonal service grants account for 61 
percent of the increase. The remainder of the increase $18.1 million or 39 
percent, is mainly attributable to the following workload increases: 

1. Tax and wage record workloads: Employer status determinations, 
257,000 or 50 percent higher in 1957. 

2. Accounts and collections, 1,806,000 or 28 percent higher in 1957. Field 
audits, 46,000 or 36 percent higher in 1957. Wage records, 9,617,000 or 8 
percent higher in 1957. 

3. Employment service workloads: Employment counseling, 344,000 or 

30 percent higher in 1957. Employment testing, 588,000 or 68 percent higher 
in 1957. Placements, nonagricultural, 643,000 or 12 percent higher in 1957. 

4. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees workload: This 
program was not in existence in 1954. In 1957 it cost $1,766,080 to ad- 
minister this program. 
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grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment 


service administration, fiscal year 1954 } 


Adminis- 
trative, 
technical, 


and staff 


Total $19, O81 


Alabama 268, 145 
Arizona 213, 201 
Arkansas 164, 255 
California 1, 574, 714 
Colorado 199, 546 
Connecticut 296, 588 
Delaware 68, 40) 


District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maint 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 51; 
Michigan 958, 618 
Minnesota 315, 313 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 138, 749 
New York 2, 359, 244 
North Carolina 322, S1f 
North Dakota 
Ohio 789. 0904 
Oklahoma 245, 044 
Oregon 204, 
Pennsylvania 1, 424 
Rhode Island 2 
South Carolina 239 
South Dakota 68 
Tennessee 257, 
‘Texas 5 693 
Utah 187 
Vermont 
Virginia__- 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin__-- 328, 750 
Wyoming : 104, 753 





ROR 


Alaska , 2 128, 118 
Hawaii : 106, 771 


Puerto Rico 7 : 
Virgin Islands__- 3, 263 


554 | $43, 736 








Personal service costs 


Employ- 
ment serv- 
ice, direct 


Unem- 
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insurance, 

direct 


operations | operations 


697, 597 

592, 076 

564, 439 
3, 511, 612 

607, 591 
65, 147 
4, 736 
7, 484 
» 202 
553 
5, 363 
1, 745, 110 
, 269 
.118 
342 
, 069 
. 132 
O61 
78. 265 
, 970 
, 015 
, 520 
173, 666 
54, 844 








669, 817 
138, 371 
662,014 
227, 438 
445, 480 
107, 530 
522, 94 
877, 192 
210. 601 
956, 363 
118, 605 
87, 120 
114, 186 
210, 682 

», 767 


, 168) $69, 





786, 524 


743, 685 
283 
, 480 
. 754 
, B28 
, 165 
232 
480, 667 
763, 300 
562 
, 413 
3, 235, 007 
, 9OO 
O51 
286, 803 
456 


550 








205, 978 
1, 186, 064 
138 
753 





115, O1 
7OY 
707 
70, 038 
199 
607, 152 
ti71, 764 
93, 328 
891, 909 
1, 412, 416 
339, 198 
134, 939 
RO5 
1, 333, 937 
534, 859 


no 
> 





73 
687 
2, 060 





Joint 
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service 

cost 


$24, 353, 
385, 
206, 
209, 

2, 425, 
216, 
346, 

25 
375, 
197, 
96, 

1, 007, 
501, 
201, 
200, 
264, 
209, 
129, 
388, 
vUOY, 

1, 374, 
418, 
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060 
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735 
5S4 
SOO 
871 
O09 





Non- 
personal 
service 
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ment com- 
pensation, 
direct 
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$2, 112, 948) $42, 113, 588)2$201, 184, 592 


53, 232 524, 369 
10, 827 2, 054 
23, 550 , 035 












































208, 4, 599, 576 
24, 269, 397 
1 618, 964 

93, 101 

111, 348 

645, 005 

23, 659, 204 
13 195, 654 
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3, 525 

17, 545 669 
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41, 467 , 882 
27, 852 546 
12, 629 | O05 
51, 130 38, 804 
76,177| 1, 734, 934 
59,917; 1,842, 048 
35, 373 584, 576 
33, 513 382, 802 
5 705, 027 

209, 233 

5, ! 188, 032 
2, 148, 952 
4, 226, 433 
24,047! 1,971, 206 
15, 586 233, 284 

157, 77¢ 6 O16 
101, 854 
14, 680 
64,643) 1 
23, 961 
31, 528 
98,529; 3 
11, 886 

39, 300 
9, 677 
59, 470 


21, 575 
3, 434 
3, 524 
8, 203 


6, 692 


1 Includes postage reimbursements which have been apportioned among the States on an estimated basis 


2 This amount excludes paymen 


ts of 


$3,828.90 to the 


Railroad Retirement 


Board and $23,986.14 to the 


Veterans’ Admingstration representing administrative expenses of the UCV program 
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Grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment service administra- 
tions State expenditures for rent of premises, fiscal years 1954-57 





| 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | ° 1957 
| | 

Total.... 5 ‘ re $12, 455,995 | $13, 112,442 $14, 191, 560 | $15, 759, 219 
Alabama... - ; : 113, 891 | 184, 936 | 220, 936 
Alaska -. 55, 775 58,051 | 67,970 
Arizona. - 105, 013 89,751 | 137, 101 
Arkansas 75, 752 | 89, 544 | 114, 643 
California : : 1, 190, 777 , 218, 908 | 1, 717, 048 
Colorado . 82, 882 | 83, 145 111, 732 
Connecticut... 291, 815 | 266, 953 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida... 
Georgia 


39, 162 
40, 035 
237, 083 





147. 766 
Hawaii 29, 318 
Idaho 57, 727 
Tilinois 836, 260 
Indiana_.- 211, 609 
Iowa 112, 398 
Kansas 149, 897 | 
Kentucky-. 181, 617 
Louisiana 159, 041 
Maine } 42, 344 
Maryland 190, 645 
Massachusetts | 566, 164 | 582, 018 | 
Michigan | 488, 760 
Minnesota 150, 481 
Mississippi 120, 756 
Missouri 189, 090 | 
Montana | 


53, 249 | 
68, 226 | 
37, 807 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 





41, 064 | | 
New Jersey 777, 364 
New Mexico | 48, 619 | 
New York l, 2, 283, 676 | 
North Carolina 189. 278 
North Dakota 47, 283 
Ohio 337, 972 | 376, 721 | 
Oklahoma 130, 514 144, 144 
Oregon 187,710 | 188, 216 
Pennsylvania 917, 244 | 941, 125 | 
Puerto Rico 41, 499 | 43, 796 
Rhode Island 4 . 151, O80 | 148, 164 | 
South Carolina 27, 121 | 127, 481 | 
South Dakota | 37, 127 38, 823 | 
Tennessee 179, 703 | 171, 985 | 
Texas... ; 455, 681 | 501, 999 | 
Utah 51, 187 | 57, 730 | 
Vermont ‘ 35, 946 | 40, 216 | 48, 489 
Virginia ns | 153, 725 154, 977 | 167, 307 
Virgin Islands 1, 640 | 2, 357 
Washington | 330, 010 332, 200 344, 118 
West Virginia : | 152, 122 153, 096 155, 051 
Wisconsin 172, 191 178, 988 185, 812 
Wyoming 37, 241 3A, 574 | 43, 340 








21944—-58 14 
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Mexican Farm Lapor Program 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 


1. Determining Mexican labor requirements 
. Supplying Mexican labor requirements 
. Determining compliance with contract provisions 


. Management and administrative services 


2 
3 
4. Farm labor analysis 
5 
6. Field direction 
Total obligations. 


Financing 
Comparative transfers to other accounts 


Proposed reimbursement from ‘‘Farm labor supply re- 


volving fund”’ 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


1957 actual 


$46, 548 | 
1, 179, 855 j 
424, 553 | 
24, 448 | 
217, 296 
182, 280 


2, 074, 980 
28, 972 


21, 048 


2, 125, 000 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary -- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
, Positions other than permanent... 
Other personal services ; 


Total personal services. 
02 Travel ai i 
03 Transportation of things. .- 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services_- 
06 Printing and reproduction- 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
09 Equipment. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities_- 
15 Taxes and assessments. -- 


Total obligations 


1957 actual 


a mae 340 | 
117 | 
387 
370 


6.5 $4,772 


$1, 315, 255 
302, 439 | 
| 62,771 | 
1, 680, 465 | 
217, 706 | 
: 7,410 | 
wieistia nil 60, 193 
wouceied 13, 136 | 
be ‘ | 7,673 
58, 140 | 
10, 248 | 
6, 040 


2, 074, 980 | 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$53, 700 
1, 294, 300 | 
480, 600 


$53, 700 
1, 294, 300 
480, 600 


21, 900 21, 900 
210, 900 210, 900 
188, 600 188, 600 

2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 
—910, 600 
2, 250, 000 1, 339, 400 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


333 333 

67 67 

382 382 

369 | 369 

6.7 $4, 848 | 6.7 $4, 348 


$1, 514, 476 | $1, 514, 476 
172, 800 | 172, 800 
70, 924 | 70, 924 


1, 758, 200 


1, 758, 200 | 


240, 000 240, 000 
10, 200 | 10, 200 
60, 200 | 60, 200 
13, 500 | 13, 500 
8, 800 | 8, 800 
51, 900 | 48, 600 
11, 900 | 11, 900 
5,000 | 5, 000 
81, 600 | 84, 900 
8, 700 | 8, 700 


2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have a statement on the Mexican farm labor 


6 e 
program ? / 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Focarry. Will you place it in the record at this point? 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rogert C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 


ON THE 1959 SALARIES AND 
REQUEST 
Mr. Chairman, for the Mexican 


EXPENSES, 


MEXICAN FARM 


LABOR PROGRAM 


farm labor program, we are requesting 


$2,250,000, of which $910,600 is to be derived by transfer from the farm labor 
supply revolving fund if the Congress approves the proposed appropriation lan- 
The appropriation language provides for reimbursement of the direct 


guage. 
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costs of recruiting and contracting the Mexican nationals from the farm labor 
supply revolving fund. The amount requested is the same as the $2,250,000 
which was appropriated for 1958. 

This program is carried out under Public Law 78 as implemented by an agree- 
ment with the Government of Mexico. Public Law 78 and the agreement with 
the Mexican Government expires June 30, 1959. The use of foreign workers is 
required because the supply of domestic workers has continued to decrease as 
the result of the long-standing trend of migration from rural to urban areas. 
Also, the development of suburban communities has, in recent years, tended to 
bring nonagricultural jobs closer to rural areas. In calendar year 1957 alone, 
the farm population decreased by about 2 million. We expect this trend to 
continue although at a lower rate. The reason people have been migrating to 
the cities is that usually the jobs are higher paying and require fewer hours of 
work. The trend away from the farm has been encouraged by high industrial 
employment and substantial job opportunities in urban areas. 

The almost complete elimination of employment of wetbacks in agriculture 
has also created a demand for legal workers. Despite the reduction in acreage 
of some crops which require large numbers of workers, there has not been a 
corresponding decrease in labor requirements because intensive farming meth- 
ods and technological changes instituted have caused higher production in the 
remaining acreage and a consequent need for more workers. 

More than 450,000 workers were contracted to agricultural employers in 1957, 
and it was expected that about the same number would be needed in 1958. 
When we prepared the appropriation request, we expected that American em- 
ployers would need 450,000 Mexican workers in 1959. However, weather con- 
ditions in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, and New Mexico have been abnormal so 
that we now expect to contract about 15,000 fewer workers in 1958. The re 
cruitment of additional domestic farm workers for shortage areas is difficult for 
a variety of reasons: (1) the employment is intermittent and uncertain; (2) 
wage rates in agriculture are lower than in industry; (3) the physical require- 
ments and difficulty of work, such as cotton chopping, and other forms of 
“stoop” labor; (4) living conditions for workers and their families are not 
uniformly good; (5) shifting children from schools and churches breaks up 
family life. These factors contribute to the paradoxical situation of unem- 
ployed American workers seeking jobs in cities while at the same time foreign 
workers have to be brought in to get the crops planted, cultivated, and 
harvested. 

If we are successful in recruiting and placing more domestic workers, we will 
be able to cut down on the number of Mexican nationals brought in and make a 
small reduction in the cost of operating the reception centers and migratory 
stations. A reduction in the number of workers contracted would have to be 
very substantial to affect costs greatly since it would only affect the use of 
temporary WAE employees. Our basic staff is required on a year-round basis 
to handle the regular work and has to be augmented during the peak con- 
tracting periods. Any reduction in costs or savings would be used in the pro- 
gram to assure that the employment and wages of domestic workers was not 
being affected adversely. 

We are applying more intensive efforts and are now stepping up our domestic 
recruitment efforts through intensified recruitment drives, expansion of our 
activities in connection with the annual worker plan, and through special ar- 
rangements for the exchange of workers between States. Through the annual 
worker plan, we have been able to provide more continuity of employment for 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers by prescheduling these workers to a suecces- 
sion of farm jobs. 

At this time I would like to review the operation of this program. Before any 
foreign workers are made available we must first determine and certify that 
sufficient domestic workers are not and will not be available where and when 
needed. We use every means available to recruit domestic workers. After 
determining that the need for labor cannot be met by the domestic labor force, 
we certify that a shortage exists and authorize the bringing in of a specific 
number of foreign workers for limited periods of employment for specified 
employers in designated areas. Even after the employment of foreign workers, 
domestic workers are given preference in employment. When domestic workers 
become available foreign workers are removed. 

After the needs are determined, individual requests for workers are consoli- 
dated at 5 reception centers on the border and transmitted to 3 migratory 
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stations in Mexico. The workers are recruited by the Mexican Government and 
instructed to report to the migratory stations where they are examined for 
physical condition, qualification for farm work, and admissibility under immi- 
gration laws. We operate the reception centers and migratory stations under 
this program. The Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Public 
Health Service are engaged in their phases of admission functions at these 
points. Also, we arrange transportation for the selected workers from migra- 
tory stations to reception centers where they are contracted to individual 
employers and associations. From the time the workers are accepted at the 
migratory station until contracted to an employer at the reception center and 
after their return to the reception center by the employer upon completion of 
their contract, the Mexican workers are the responsibility of the Bureau with 
reference to subsistence and medical care. These costs are charged to the farm 
labor supply revolving fund. 

The farm labor supply revolving fund is maintained by fees paid by farmers 
for contracting and recontracting workers. Under Public Law 78 employers are 
required to reimburse the United States for essential expenses incurred in the 
transportation and subsistence of workers in an amount not to exceed $15 per 
worker. 

Up to January 1, the contracting and recontracting fees for workers were $7 and 
$4 respectively. We hoped this would be enough to keep the fund at an adequate 
level; however, because of increased cost factors this amount turned out to be 
less than the cost of the transportation and subsistence for the workers. Since 
it appeared that the balance of the fund would be depleted in the January—April 
1958 period, fees were increased to $10 for contracting and $5 for recontracting. 
If the direct costs of recruiting and contracting at reception centers and migratory 
stations are charged to the revolving fund, fees will have to be increased to $12 
and $6 on July 1, 1958, to keep the fund at an adequate operating level. 

Last year I advised you of the very bad housing conditions existing in some 
places where these foreign workers were employed. Since that time we have 
devoted a-substantial portion of our field representatives’ time to the inspection 
of this housing. We were able to inspect 8,006 units during 1957 and we expect 
to inspect about 8,500 in 1958 and 1959. There are about 35,000 units in which 
Mexicans are housed. I am very happy to be able to report that under the mini- 
mum housing standards issued on March 25, 1957, substantial improvements 
have been made. With the,cooperation of responsible employers, I believe we 
have made progress in bettering some bad situations. 

During 1959, we intend to place considerably more emphasis on the subject 
of wages and housing. One of the chief concerns about the employment of foreign 
workers has been the possible adverse effect such employment may have on the 
wages and working conditions of our domestic workers. We have reason to be- 
lieve that in some areas the wages of domestic workers have been adversely 
affected. We mean to move ahead with stepped-up investigations to make certain 
that foreign workers are receiving not less than the prevailing wage rates paid to 
domestic workers and that such prevailing rates have not been undermined by 
the presence of foreign workers. 

We have recently issued minimum-standard menus for Mexican workers fed at 
central feeding establishments while unler contract to employers. These menus 
have been prepared in cooperation with employers who furnish and maintain these 
establishments. We believe that with the use of these menus we will be able to 
get uniformly good standards in feeding and assure that the worker gets the 
quality and quantity of food he is charged for. 

By bettering working and living conditions in farmwork, we hope to make job 
opportunities in agriculture more attractive to domestic workers and to alleviate 
somewhat the unemployment situation. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Goopwin. For the Mexican farm-labor program for 1959, the 
request is $2,250,000. The same amount was appropriated in1958. In 
1959, however, it is proposed that $910,600 of this amount be derived 
by transfer from the farrn labor supply revolving fund. This fund is 
made up of fees paid by agricultural employers for contracting Mexi- 
can workers and has been used to pay the cost of transportation and 
subsistence of these workers while Sale brought to the United States 
and returned to Mexico. 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS 


In 1957 about 450,000 workers were contracted to farm employers. 
This year, because of bad weather and crop conditions in a few areas, 
we expect to contract about 15,000 less. When we prepared the appro- 
priation request we expected ‘that 450,000 workers would be needed 
again in 1959. Since that time unemployment has risen sharply. We 
are, therefore, going to intensify our efforts to place domestic workers 
in asmany farm jobs as possible. 

If we are successful in getting domestic workers to take these jobs, 
we will be able to cut down on the number of Mexican workers. This 
would result in a small saving in the cost of operating the migratory 
stations and reception centers which could be used to assure that the 
employment and wages of domestic workers were not being affected 
adversely. 

RAISE IN CONTRACT COSTS 

Because of rising costs, we had to raise contracting fees from $7 
to $10 and recontracting fees from $4 to $5. These fees will be in- 
creased to $12 and $6, respectively, on July 1, 1958, to provide funds 
for the transfer to the salaries and the expenses appropriation. Last 
year I advised you of the very bad housing conditions existing in some 
places where foreign workers were employed. Since that time we 
have devoted a substantial portion of our field representative’s time to 
the inspection of this housing. I am glad to be able to report that un- 
der the minimum housing standards issued March 25, 1957, substantial 
improvements have been made. 


HOUSING INSPECTION 


We were able to inspect 8,006 units during 1957 and we expect to 
inspect about 8,500 in 1958 and 1959. This represents about one- 
fourth of the 35,000 units in which Mexicans are housed. 

We have made substantial progress in the housing area, but there is, 
of course, a great deal yet to be done. During 1959 we intend to place 
considerably more emphasis on the subject wages. 


EFFECT ON DOMESTIC WORKERS 


One of the chief concerns about the employment of foreign workers 
has been the possible adverse effect such employment may have on 
the wages and working conditions of our domestic workers. We have 
reason to believe that in some areas the wages of domestic workers 
have been adversely affected. 

We mean to move ahead with stepped-up investigations to make 
certain that foreign workers are receiving not less than the prevail- 
ing wage rates paid to domestic workers, and that such prevailing 
rates have not been undermined by the presence of foreign workers. 

By bettering working and living conditions in farmwork we hope 
to make job opportunities in agriculture more attractive to domestic 
workers and to alleviate somewhat the unemploy ment situation, In 
connection with our entire farm program this year, both domestic 
and foreign worker activities, our biggest problem and our biggest 
job is making sure that every effort is made to place. unemployed 
domestics in available farm jobs. The current increase in unem- 
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ployment makes this our No. 1 job. To do this job we will need all 

of the funds requested. t 
i 
I 


HISTORY OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. Last year’s request was for $2,683,000. The com- 
mittee allowed $2,500,000. This amount was cut by amendment on 
the floor to $2,236,200. The Senate increased the amount to $2,500,- 
000, or what the committee allowed, and the conferees agreed on $2,- 


250,000. This year’s budget is the same. 
NUMBER OF MEXICAN WORKERS 


Now, in fiscal 1957 you brought in over 450,000 Mexican workers. 
Is this the highest number ever brought in since the program was 
initiated ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Foearry. And what do you think you are going to bring in in | 
1958. 

Mr. Goopwin. About 15,000 less. 

Mr. Focarry. And 1959? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we hope that it will be somewhat less. 

As I said, when we made up this estimate, we made it on the basis | 
of 1957 experience, and we estimated it at 450,000. With the devel- 
opment of the additional unemployment and with our plans for mak- 
ing special efforts on placing domestic workers, we hope to cut that 
back. We have not arrived at an estimate. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you going to use some of these nationals for the 
first a) in areas that they have never been used before ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is possible, although we have no plans for | 
doing it as of now. Whether we do it or not will depend on whether 
the area can demonstrate that they are needed, and that domestic 
workers are not available. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, on page 139 you say that the Mexican farm | 
labor program will be expanded to new areas; you say “Mexican na- 
tionals will be used for the first time in some areas.” 

What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Well, I guess the estimate—this particular point : 
was made—I think this was developed before we had the increase in 
unemployment. I think it is very questionable whether we will be 
going into new areas this next year. Mr. Love points out that we 
are not asking for any increase in this particular part of the budget. 

Mr. Focarry. That is one of the bad things about this program: 
there seems to be a constant tendency to expand. One part of the 
program I do think should be expanded is your compliance work. 

Mr. Bae Well, we certainly could use all the compliance men 
that we can get on that kind of a job. 


WAGE RATES | 


Mr. Focarty. From time to time we get reports, as we discussed 
before, from areas where great amounts of Mexican labor is used that 
the wages are so low that the wage level in the area is depressed by 
this imported labor. 

What have you got to say about that ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Well, the law provides that the Mexicans be paid 
the prevailing rate for labor—for the type of labor that is involved 
in the area. And we make a survey to determine what the prevailing 
rate is. And I think this does give protection against adverse effect 
in most places; but in some places there are some subtle factors operat- 
ing in this wage question, and the adverse effects, that are rather diffi- 
cult to handle administratively. And I certainly would not contend 
that we haven’t had situations where there was not adverse effect. I 
think there have been some. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, regardless of the going wage in a particular 
area, are there any Mexican nationals working in this country for less 
than 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, there are not. There have been situations where, 
for a short time, they have been employed on piece rates where it has 
resulted to less than 50 cents an hour. There have been no hourly 
rates at less than 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, what is the difference ? 

If a man gets so much a hundredweight for picking some crop and 
he works 60 hours a week and it averages out to about 15 cents an 
hour, that means that he is working for 35 cents less than 50 cents an 
hour; does it not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

There would be no difference as far as the man is concerned, and 
there certainly would be—there is no justification for a continuation 
of that kind of situation. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, we had reports to that effect, that one grower 
in Serre Rio Grande Valley was found to be paying $1.25 per 
hundredweight for picking beans, which came out to 141% cents an 
hour for a 60-hour week. 

Even in Michigan piecework rates for pickles have been reported to 
us to run from 35 to 50 cents an hour, Are these reports well founded, 
or not / 

Mr. Goopwin. The last one I know enough about that situation in 
detail to know that that is not an accurate report. We have tackled 
this problem as it applies to the pickle industry. We have been work- 
ing on it for some time now. And we have rather complete informa- 
tion about it. There have been some situations in the pickle industry 
where they have averaged in the neighborhood of 45 cents an hour. 
It goes from there—I am talking about individuals now— 

Mr. Foearry. Well, that is less than 50 cents an hour, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is right. It goes from there up to some- 
thing over a dollar for the individual. 

Now, we notified the prckle industry last September, Mr. Chairman, 
that until they took action to correct this situation, no Mexicans would 
be available for them for the coming year. 


RECOVERIES OF WAGES 


Mr. Focarry. We were told the other day by the Solicitor of the 
Labor Department that he had been able to recover in back wages over 
$200,000. You cannot get much lower than that, can you, when you 
underpay Mexican nationals, when the contract wage is as low as it is? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, these were situations where they did not pay 
the Mexicans what the contract called for. And we went back and 
collected the money. 
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Mr. Focarry. Well, that is just those that you caught. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. And I think we seahdbie caught most of them 
where they didn’t pay them what the contract alled for. 

Mr. Focarry. In what section of the country did most of these 
violations occur ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know. I imagine they follow pretty closely, 
Mr. Chairman, the distribution of Mexicans. We have the most Mex- 
icans working 1 in the State of Texas; the second largest number in the 
State of California; and the third largest number in the State of 
Arizona. 

Mr. Keenan tells me that we have information indicating most of 
the wage violations were in Texas. 


REPORTS OF MEXICAN LABOR SUPPLANTING DOMESTIC LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. Haven’t you had complaints, especially from Cali- 
fornia, that Mexicans have been imported when local labor was avail- 
able? One area comes to my mind—Yuba City, last summer. Was 
that complaint well founded, or wasn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwin. To this extent, Mr. Chairman: we had a bad situa- 
tion with the weather develop there in the harvesting of the fruit, so 
that the harvest was delayed by 10 days or 2 weeks. "That meant that 
we had in the Yuba City area for a period of a couple of weeks a 
considerable number of unemployed. ‘There were some domestic 
workers unemployed. There were some Mexican workers unemployed. 
The delay in the harvest was not long enough to warrant moving out 
people that were going to be needed in a matter of 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Now, out of that situation—and there was some hardship involved 
in it—I mean by that that the people had gotten to the area; they 
had not yet worked and earned enough money to buy groc eries and 
keep themselves; so that there was some hardship in “that particular 
situation. This is the only situation of this particular kind that I 
know about in the California area. 

Is there anything, Mr. Larin, that you would like to add to this 
particular problem ? 7 Have I stated it accurately ¢ 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, you have. And part of the problem had to do 
with housing, inadequate housing, in the area. Some of the com- 
plaints arose out of that rather than out of the employment. 

Some of the hardship arose out of the lack of suitable housing, aside 
from the employment aspect. 


COMPLIANCE OFFICERS 


Mr. Fogarty. It has been brought to my attention on more than one 
occasion that you didn’t have anywhere near enough compliance of- 
ficers to police this program. 

Is that report well founded, or isn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We told you that last year. And the situ- 
ation has not changed. 

Mr. Fogarty. So when Congress cuts down these funds for compli- 
ance, it means that we are saying to these unscrupulous people—they 
may be in the minority—to go ‘ahead and maybe you can get away 
with more than you got away with last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are not saying that, but that is what it results in 
in too many cases. We are saying we will catch you if we can. 
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Mr. Fogarty. It is my understanding that at the outset of this 

program 6 or 7 years ago—or when was it started ¢ 
Mr. Love. Late 1951. 

Mr. Foearry. —that when you brought in about a hundred thou- 
sand, and you had the same number of compliance officers then as you 
have now for 450,000 workers? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not quite, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krenan. We have had one small increase. We had about two- 
thirds of what we have now. 

Mr. Lartn. My recollection is 40. 

Mr. Love. We have about 75 people now. 

Mr. Goopwin. Seventy-five people. But that is for 450,000 work- 
ers. And about 50,000 farmers. 

Mr. Focartry. Not enough to do a good job. So I don’t blame some 
of these people in these areas for kicking a little bit about the overall 
program. I am not blaming you. You cannot do it unless you have 
the funds available to put these men on. 

I am in a position of having voted against this law in the beginning 
and supporting appropri iations for it. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think we ought to have it at all. But as 
long as we have it I think these people who take advantage of it 
ought to be made to live up to the law. 

Mr. Goopwin. We appreciate the support you have given along 


‘these lines. 


HOUSING STANDARDS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the compliance with the housing stand- 
ards that you developed a year ago? How are they being met? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Well, we have shown a big improv ement there. We 
inspected last year about 8,000 housing units. About 25 percent of 
them were in very bad shape. About 25 percent of them we rated as 
dangerous, either physically or from a standpoint of health. That is 
physical too, but either physical danger of something falling down 
on them or a health danger. 

There has been an increasing amount of acceptance on the part of 
employers of the housing standards. Once the battle was over—and 
you remember we got a lot of opposition putting those standards into 
effect—but once the battle was over, they have pretty well faced the 
responsibility and have made improvements. But we are now cover- 
ing—what was that figure—less than 

Mr. Love. About 10 percent. 

Mr. Goopwtn. In other words, we are making about 10 percent of 
all the housing inspections that we should. So, again we are not doing 
a complete job. We are trying to hit the trouble spots as much as 
we can. But in some cases we do not know where the trouble spots 
are until we make the inspections. So we are not getting them all. 








STATE REFUSAL TO MAKE INFORMATION PUBLIC 


Mr. Foeartry. Now, one complaint was made by the United States 
Section, the Joint United States Mexico Trade Union Committee. of 


some States not publishing the information that Congress said they 
should publish. 
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They said the California State Department of Employment had 
refused to give re presentatives of the National Agricultural Workers 
Union in California access to this information. 

It said this denial was contrary to the then existing agreement 
between the United States Department of Labor and the State of 

California which specifically referred to the list of growers certified 
: use Mexican workers and directed that such lists be opened to 
interested persons. 

And apparently the State of California has refused. It has refused 
to make these lists available. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Keenan has looked into this particular problem 
recently. Do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Keenan. We received a communication from Mr. Nokes, the 
chairman of that committee, along this line and investigated it and 
replied to him. 

The reply breaks down into about three sections. No. 1, Mr. 
Nokes is correct that the State of California has refused to give 
his associates certain information. They have refused under a pro- 
vision in thé State law which provides for confidentiality of infor- 
mation secured from employers and workers. They have an attorney 
general’s opinion. It was not issued with respect to this request 
but to another request a couple of years ago—not even in the farm 
program as I recall it, although another request in the farm Bao 
gram came up a few months before this inquiry of Mr. Nokes’ a 
which time they again talked to their attorney general. 

They were told that under their law certain information given 
to them by their employers was confidential information and could 
not be given out. We have looked into it. We think that it is their 
job to interpret their law. And we let it rest there. 

We have made available the same information, and always have, 
to interested parties, including management and labor, at our regional 
office in San Francisco, the names of employers, the wage rates, the 
number of workers requested and approved for each employer asso- 
ciation. 

So we think that meets the basic point. Mr. Nokes, however, asked 
for other information. He asked for it from the State, or he asked 
for it from us. He wanted to know the number of Mexican workers 
employed by individual farmers on any given day. And we told 
him that that is not what the amendment to the law approved by 
the Congress last year provided and we were in no position to give 
it. No one knows that for this reason: the association is the 
emplo: yer. 

An association may be composed, let us say of 200 farmers. They 
request in the name of the association the Mexican workers. We 
approve workers for the association. They may be housed and fed 
in a central camp. Most of the camps in California are central 
housing and central feeding. Then those workers are sent around 
to the 200 individual farmers. 

Some of them do not work for the same farmer even the whole of 
1 day; they will work in the field for 3 or 4 hours: then they will 
get in a truck and go to another field. Neither the local employ- 
ment office nor our regional office knows how many workers are work- 
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ing for an individual farmer who is a member of association A on any 
given day. And it would be impractical to get it. We have no way. 
We would have to have thousands of -ompliane e men. 

The local employment offices cannot keep up with that informa- 
tion. We have told Mr. Nokes that the answer to his problem is this: 
We have issued orders and policies to the State agency that domestic 
workers get preference. They get the jobs first. We said if you 
have any unemployed domestics bring them into the employment 
office. It doesn’t make any difference where the Mexicans are work- 
ing if the individual American worker is qualified and willing to ac- 
cept a farm job, we will move the Mexican wherever he is. We will 
send him to the association and say take this man. 

And we think that is the answer to the question. And it is more 
practical than any other approach. We have another communication, 
[ think, from Mr. Nokes in the last week or two on this same point. 
We again reiterated to him that the only way we see to handle this 
effectively is to have the man go to the local office—if the local office 
refers him and the employer refuses to hire him, that man should go 
back to the local employment office immediately and report that fact. 
At that time we will investigate immediately. 

And unless the man refused the job, we will pull the Mexican worker 
off. You cannot handle these things long distance. What has hap- 
pened in some of these complaints in California is that they will send 
a telegram to the Secretary of Labor saying that Jose Gonzales and 
3 or 4 other men were refused jobs: and plea ise do something about 
it. Well, by the time we call San Francisco, our regional office, and 
have it back out, 2 or 3 days have passed. We go out. We get one 
statement from the worker, and another stateme uM from the employer. 
It is hard to reconcile. And in our judgment the only way this can be 
handled efficiently and effectively is right at the local employment 
office. 

If an American worker is refused work and complains about it at 
the spot, we will do something about it, and we will see that the State 
does something about it right away. We have talked to the adminis- 
trator of the California department of employment about this. He is 
in complete agreement with our policy that Americans will have pref- 
erence on the jobs. He has issued instructions to his local offices that 
they are to be referred iunmediately. He is in agreement with our 
policy and our rule that the Mexican is to be removed. And that is 
the way we answered Mr. Nokes. 

Mr. Fogarty. They called on the Secretary of Labor to issue a diree- 
tive to all regional offices that they instruct State departments of em- 
ployment to make such lists of the employers of Mexican contract 
labor available to interested parties by counties and on a current basis, 
giving the names of certified growers and number of Mexican na- 
tionals they are using. Is there anv reason that that could not be 
done ? 

Mr. Keenan. If there is a State law on confidentiality, the Secre- 
tary of Labor cannot order something to be done contrary to State 
law. We defined an employer as “individual employer,” and, as I 
say, nobody has that record. We will tell him, and we have available 
for his inspection in our regional office in San Francisco the names 
of all the associations, the number of Mexicans we have approved for 
each association, and the wage rates. 
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Incidentally, the wage rates are posted in the local employment of- 
fices. But his request on individual farmers on a current basis, which 
he interpreted as meaning daily; nobody has that information. We 
do not not know within an association where the braceros are working, 
on which employer’s farm they are working, on any given day. So 
we cannot comply with that. Neither can the State agency. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS TO POST INFORMATION 


Mr. Focarry. What is this intent or directive of Congress that 
Mr. Nokes speaks about ? 

Mr. Keenan. They amended the law, I think, 2 years ago to pro- 
vide that certain information would be posted in public places; that 
information on wages and number of Mexicans approved. We issued 
instructions. They are being posted in every employment office and 
in post offices and county cour thouses. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean to say it was not the intent of Congress 
that any other information should be posted ? 

Mr. Keenan. That is the interpretation of our Solicitor’s Office, 
with whom we have consulted. We are posting the information that 
our lawyers tell us Congress intended us to post. Mr. Nokes asked, in 
addition to that, to post the number of workers on individual farms. 
But there is nothing 1n the law that says that. 

And beyond thi: at we cannot do it, because we do not know, and 
nobody else knows, except the association, the workers on individual 
farms. Our attorneys, our Solicitor’s Office, tells us that in their 
opinion we are posting the information that we are required to post 
in accordance with the amendment to the law passed by the Congress 
2 years ago. 

PRIORITY GIVEN DOMESTIC LABOR 


Mr. Fogarty. I have also been told that when local labor becomes 
available they replace these Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. But some of these people, these employers, make the 
conditions so that it is just impossible for a local person to take the 
job. I will give you one example, such as saying “This is a 24-hour 
job,” knowing that will discourage the domestic laborer. 

Mr. Krenan. Our policy is if there is a Mexican there we will 
pull him off. 

Mr. Goopwrn. If the American will take the job, the policy requires 
that he get it. 

Mr. Krenan. If the employer does not want to hire him for arbi- 
trary reasons, we will pull the Mexican away anyway. 

Mr. Goopwrx. We hear about these things much later, and we try 
to go back and investigate and see what happened, and the people 
have disappeared. Some of the principals are no longer available, 
and you are up against a situation where you cannot prove it one way 
or the other. If they will make the complai nts immediately to the 
local offices, we will see that this policy is carried through. 
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CONTROL OF ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 


Mr. Focarry. What about the wetback problem? Is it under 
control ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. It is pretty well under control; yes. That is the 
responsibility of the Immigration Service. But it is being kept under 
control largely because of the existence of this program, because the 
need that the wetbacks used to fill is now being taken care of by the 
Mexican program. 

Mr. Keenan. Which, as you know, Mr. Chairman, accounts in part 
for the increase in numbers. The first 2 or 3 years that we were oper- 
ating this program there were thousands of wetbacks also employed. 
When the wetbacks were driven out of the country, it tended to increase 
substantially the number of legal braceros in the country. 

That. is one of the factors that has raised this figure to 450,000. 

Mr. Denton. It looks like it is kind of hard to enforce the law, 
doesn’t. it ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. They can’t enforce it with the help they have. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is difficult. 

Mr. Keenan. It is a difficult and complicated law. That is for sure. 

Mr. Denton. Let me ask you about this: Now, I take it that you 
agree that the $2,250,000 is in order. 

“Mr. Goopwry. In my opinion, it is. 


PAYMENT FROM REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Denton. Would you try to see if you could write a law where 
the whole thing would come from the revolving fund ? 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean basic legislation ? 

Mr. Denton. Can you write an amendment to the appropriation act 
that way? I don’t think there is any reason why I or the rest of the 
people of the United States should pay for this kind of labor. 

They ought to pay the bill themselves. 

Mr. Krenan. I believe you had an amendment last year ? 

Mr. Denton. I had a bill in on it. I never got a hearing on it. 
I don’t like the legislation. I voted against it, too. With reservations 
I voted for the appropriation for it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foeartry. Do you have anything else that you would like to say, 
Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this fine hearing. And I think that about covers it as 
far as we are concerned. 

Thank you. 
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(The following was subsequently submitted at the request of the 


committee :) 


NUMBER OF MEXICAN NATIONALS CONTRACTED BY STATE 








State Actual, Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 1958 1959 

Arizona 22, 283 23, 108 23, 100 23, 100 
Arkensas 30, 289 23, 658 30, 300 30, 300 
California 150, 877 149, 069 150, 000 150, 000 
Colorado 7, 368 &, 189 8, 300 3, 800 
Delaware 0 115 100 100 
Georgia 25 0 0 0 
Idaho. 574 354 500 500 
Illinois 147 175 175 175 
In jiana 50 88 100 100 
lowa 45 12 0 0 
Kensas 33 114 100 100 
Kentucky 0 128 100 100 
Michigan 7, 025 10, 686 10, 700 10, 700 
Minn ‘sota 396 400 400 
Missouri l 397 400 400 
Montana 2, 2, 948 3, 000 3, 000 
Nebraska 2, 2, 160 2, 200 2, 200 
Nevada 109 100 100 
New Mexico 19 19, 444 20, 000 20, 000 
Ohio 20 25 25 
Oregon 1, 614 600 600 
South Dakota ‘ 206 300 300 
Tennesset 1, 893 1, 100 1, 100 
Texas 193, : 188, 824 194, 200 194, 200 
Utah 635 600 600 
Washinzton 1, 1, 102 1, 100 1, 100 
Wisecn:in 972 1, 000 | 1, 000 
Wyominz 1, 1, 543 1, 500 } 1, 500 
Total 445. 197 436, 049 450, 000 450, 000 

Note.— Does not include recontracting activities. Estimates for 1958 and 1959 were developed in Nov- 


ember, 1957. Increases in dc 


j 


ymestic unemployment may make downward revision necessary. 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


BUDGET ALLOTMENTS, FISCAL YEARS 1956, 1957, AND 1958 











1956 1957 1958 

United States_. einen ~~--~~ |! $251, 914, 585 |! $251, 978, 397 | ! $262, 227, 117 
Alabama.... 3, 437, 971 | 3, 513, 752 3, 662, 127 
Alaska. J 891, 688 | 954, 551 1, 017, 342 
Arizona. Licdee da Sai 2, 253, 061 | 2, 609, 533 2, 823, 897 
Arkansas. -- 2, 191, 761 | 2, 465, 119 : 
California... 24, 005, 603 25, 825, 745 
Colorado-_.- | 1, 898, 785 2, 136, 068 | 
Connecticut -- : | 3, 524, 067 3, 699, 586 
Delaware 496, 494 576, 475 
District of Columbia 1, 904, 512 1, 844, 963 
Florida 4, 169, 725 4, 507, 751 
Georgia 3, 344, 746 3, 593, 262 
Guam 
Hawaii-_-- 729, 362 820, 064 
Idaho-_. 1, 202, 912 
Illinois 10, 187, 776 
Indiana. 4, 363, 483 | 
Iowa 1, 888, 783 
Kansas 1, 811, 216 | 
Kentucky 2, 712,617 | 2, 903, 698 
Louisiana _. > 2, 930, 513 | 3, 144, 902 
Maine. . 1, 284, 642 | ] ; 1, 280, 862 
Maryland 3, 670, 823 4, 367, 4, 124, 945 
Massachusetts__ } 9, 166, 300 | 9, 896, | 9, 323, 563 
Michigan ss ae 11, 435, | 12, 622. 12, 505, 820 
Minnesota. ; 3, 265, | 3, 323. 3, 636, 956 
Mississippi-. ---- 2, 322, 7 2, 463 2, 648, 013 
Missouri_- 3, 999, 4, 413, 4, 327, 390 
Montana... ‘ . l, 1, 247 1, 302, 426 
Nebraska 1, 117, 35% 1, 161 1, 178, 483 
Nevada ! 752 





x 


938, 316 
New Hampshire 





= 1, O82 1, 008, 204 1, O82, 726 
New Jersey =" , | 10, 089. 10, 366, 989 10, 131, 670 
New Mexico 1, 321 1, 478, 710 1, 511, 295 
New York 32, 408 35, 443, 834 36, 233. 305 
North Carolina : : 4, 318, 35: 4, 485, 761 4,826, 114 
North Dakota 772, 321 | 891, 212 886, 010 
Ohio 9, 877, 10, 060, 492 10, 938, 177 
Oklahoma 2, 659. 2, 846, 994 3, 187, 698 
Oregon ‘ 2, 937 3, 169, 915 3, 411, 77 
Pennsylvania 18, 272, 19, 590, 261 19, 384, 744 
Puerto Rico- _. 877 971, 413 | 1, 030, 692 
Rhode Island 2, 069, 456 1, 995, 688 2, 256, 837 
South Carolina 2, 618, | 2, 761, 789 2, 970, 343 
South Dakota 582, | 660, 874 677, 951 
Tennessee 3, 383, 762 | 3, 706, 235 3, 799, 181 
Texas 9, 490, 88: 9, 917, 860 10, 382, 882 
Utah . 1, 639, 1, 869, 677 1, 893, 467 
Vermont st | 754, ¢ 811, 970 860, 854 
Virginia 2, 168, 962 2, 329, 208 2, 425, 974 
Virgin Islands ; 39, 066 47, 137 62, 597 
Washington. -- | 4, 674, 865 4, 948, 008 5, 118, 076 
West Virginia : 1, 812, 742 1, 934, 213 1, 973, 410 
Wisconsin 3, 264, 057 3, 475, 478 3, 767, 822 
Wyoming ' 666, 166 706, 826 744, 021 
Unallotted balance aia 2 18, 739, 666 3 2, 160, 231 45, 655, 704 
Postage . 3, 235, 570 3, 403, 690 3, 308, 000 
Railroad Retirement Board 7 | 202 210 oncdit 
Veterans’ Administration ; : ‘ 24, 674 EB eierepen cece esha 


1 Includes reallotments of unencumbered funds in State agencies from prior years: 1956, $1,914,585; 1957, 
$1,909,734 plus reimbursements of $68,663; 1958, $2,413,117. 

2 Includes $18,670,934 contingency funds and $68,732 unobligated funds. 

3 Includes $2,000,000 contingency funds and $160,231 unobligated funds 

‘Includes contingency fund balance of $1,785,597, UCV-UCFE $2,588,834, standard metropolitan areas, 
$100,761; impact of foreign labor, $170,000; claimant characteristics, $98,034; Guam, $30,000; and balance of 
unencumbered funds available from prior years, $882,478. 
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Wepnesbay, Frepruary 5, 1958. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 


THEODORE SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
APPEALS BOARD 


JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


1. Disposition of compensation claims: 
(a) Federal employees punciwbuatte 
(b) Longshoremen and harbor workers ; | 

(c) Executive direction and management services. 
(d) Administration of War Claims Act 
Appeals from determination of Federal employee cle 1ims. -| 
3 Administration of longshoremen’s rehabilitation pro- | 


Program by activities: | 7 
| 


' 
' i 
3, 301 $1, 856, 640 | $1, 761, 860 
597, 401 | 642, 460 | 723, 750 
278 | 143, 500 | 143, 810 
, 500 | 82, 000 82, 180 
9, 982 | 113, 400 | 99, 000 





gram. chuae cidina . he Sal. 19, O71 47, 400 47,400 
Total obligations. , ed : aocnmulia s 2, 470, 533 2, 885, 400 | 2, 858, 000 

| 

Financing: 

Comparative transfers from other accounts_-- — 26, 900 Raabe aaakaeeaie 

Adv ances, — reimbursements from non-Federal sources | 
(50 U.S. C. App. 2012 and 33 U. 8. C. 906) __. —97, 571 —47, 400 —47, 400 

Unobligated balance no longer available at winladalahonbehule 938 | ‘ 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_..._._- iad 2, 347, 000 | 2, 838, 000 | 2, 810, 600 


! 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


| 
Total number of permanent positions 443 | 462 476 
Average number of all employees- -. ; . pet 420 | 450 | 464 
Number of employees at end of year. - ’ : 422 4 52 | 465 


Average GS grade and salary --_- apes 6.0 $4,834/6.2 $4, 831 | 6.2 $4, 816 


01 Personal services: 





Permanent positions i $2, 030, 713 $2, 232, 991 

Other personal] services - - - - 118, 232 123, 419 

Total personal services agiccccal~ “aes 2, 294, 380 | 2, 356, 410 

02 Travel . ; no 99, 519 118, 400 117, 200 
03 Transport: ation of things ; 3, 771 18, 100 6, 200 
04 Communication services xaieg 42, 941 42, 900 43, 700 
05 Rents and utility services ‘ ‘ . 2, 160 66, 000 | 2, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction . 20, 837 | 39, 050 | 30, 050 
7 Other contractual services ao 55, 747 42,775 | 43, 275 
Services performed by other agencies___- : 60, 708 | 71, 815 71, 815 

08 Supplies and materials te 17, 400 | 19, 830 | 20, 630 
09 Equipment . : 16, 529 | 34, 400 18, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ ee a 136, 250 145, 520 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities _ - ae ae ar a 
15 Taxes and assessments : 1, 601 1, 500 | 1, 500 


Total obligations. pains sont mice 2. 470, 533 | 2, 885, 400 | 2, 858, 000 


' 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. 
The committee has before it this morning the Bureau of Em- 
ployee’s Compensation. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCauley, do you have a statement for the committee? 

Mr. McCautey. We have submitted a statement to the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, and if you feel it would be advisable to file it and 
speak to the principal points, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Foearry. You do that. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR 


The proposed administrative appropriation of $2,810,600 includes $99,000 for 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board which is a separate administrative 
unit in the Department of Labor. My statement is confined to the operating 
programs of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


There has been no change in the functions of the Bureau during the past year. 
The Bureau’s operations are limited exclusively to the administration of Federal 

workmen’s compensation legislation as follows 

(1) The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

(2) The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and its 
extensions. 
(3) Provisions of the War Claims Act providing disabiilty and death benefits. 

The legislation cited under (1) and (2) currently provide workmen’s compen- 
sation protection for approximately 314 million employees in public and private 
employment. About 70 percent of the employees covered are civilians employed 
by the United States. Private employments covered include (1) longshoremen, 
ship repairmen and others while engaged in maritime employment on navigable 
waters of the United States; (2) persons employed in private enterprise in the 
District of Columbia; (3) employees of Government contractors engaged in work 
outside the continental United States; and (4) employees in operations conducted 
on the outer Continental Shelf in the exploration and development of natural 
resources. 

The legislation cited under (3) authorized payment of disability and death 
benefits and medical care for civilian American citizens c: aangree by the Japanese 
in the Philippine Islands and other specified areas in the Pacific during World 
War II. It also provided special benefits for war risk injuries to employees of 
Government contractors. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


This is the oldest and largest of the Bureau’s programs and costwise represents 
97 percent of the Bureau’s expenditures. This is due to the cost of benefits for 
injuries and deaths which occurred in prior years. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that 30 percent of the cost of benefits during the current year is for death 
benefits payable to dependents of military reservists for deaths occurring prior 
to January 1, 1957. The cost of administering this program represents about 
two-thirds of the total administrative appropriation for the Bureau. 

The budget estimate for this program in 1959 is based on the assumption that 
the workload will be about the same as for the current year. A total of 98,000 
new injury cases is expected during both years. If the number of Federal em- 
ployees should increase in connection with accelerated defense programs a 
corresponding increase in the number of compensation cases may be expected. 
In addition to the adjudication of new cases it is necessary to continue the pay- 
ment of benefits in the 18,000 continuing cases on the compensation rolls. 

The estimate provides $1,761,860 for the administration of this program in 
1959. This represents a reduction of $94,780 below the amount allocated for this 
purpose in the current year. The reduction is due to certain nonrecurring costs 
in connection with the further decentralization of this program during the current 
year. 

Funds were provided by Congress in the current year for decentralizing this 
program into three geographical areas. This necessitated an enlargement of 
the already existing longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ district offices at Boston, 
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New York, and Chicago. These changes have now been made, although some 
delays were encountered in securing adequate office quarters at each location. 
The Chicago office commenced operations on a decentralized basis November 
4, 1957, and is servicing claims reported from nine Midwestern States. The 
Boston office commenced similar operations December 2, 1957, and has juris- 
diction over cases arising in the six New England States. The New York office, 
which will service cases arising in New York and New Jersey, is scheduled to 
start this operation February 3, 1958. With the completion of these changes 
more than half of the Federal employee cases will be handled on a decentralized 
basis. Since approximately 16 percent of the cases reported to the central 
office originate in the Washington area, it may be said that two-thirds of the 
easeload is now decentralized. 

The field operations in the new locations have not been underway long enough 
to report the effect of this change. It is anticipated that the change will reflect 
the same improvement in speeding the adjudication and payment of claims noted 
in connection with similar operations in the district office at San Francisco 
initiated 5 years ago. The records for the latter office for the last fiscal year 
show that more than 83 percent of the new claims were adjudicated and initial 
payment was made within 1 week from the date of receipt of the claim and more 
than 88 percent within 2 weeks. 

The shift of part of this function from the central office to the field was 
accomplished without any serious personnel problems. A few employees who 
would have been surplus due to this shift transferred to other positions in 
the Department and others have been or will be reassigned to fill vacancies 
occurring within the Bureau. The field offices were staffed so far as possible 
by experienced Bureau personnel who applied for field assignments and local 
employees were recruited for positions that could not be filled by personnel in the 
Department. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT PROGRAM 


This program, unlike the Federal employee’s program, does not involve any 
pavments by the Federal Government for compensation benefits. This is an 
obligation of the employer who must insure his Hability with an authorized 
insurance carrier or qualify as a self-insurer. Moreover, it is a completely 
decentralized oneration conducted through district offices of the Bureau. There 
are 13 such offices handling claims arising out of maritime employment and 
from employment outside the United States and on the outer Continental Shelf. 
An additional district office handles claims arising out of private employment in 
the District of Colnmhbin 

The cost of administration of this program, except for private employment 
in the District of Columbia, is included in the Bureau’s administrative appropria- 
tion and represents approximately 26 percent of the total sum in the 1959 budget. 
The cost of administering the law applicable to employment in the District is 
paid by the government of the District of Columbia through the transfer of funds 
to the Bureau for this purpose. 

The amendments to the Longshoremen’s Act in 1956 resulted in an increase 
in the number of compensable cases and additional claims work in the district 
offices. This, coupled with increased activity in covered employment, particularly 
in the maritime industry. has increased the workload in these offices to the point 
where an increase in staff is necessary to provide essential services. 

The appropriation requested for this operation for 1959 proposes an increase 
of $81,290 to provide 16 additional positions in 8 field offices. The additional 
staff, consisting of 5 claims examiners and 11 clerical employees, will raise 
the total staff from 86 emplovees to 102 employees. The distribution of the 
present and proposed staff is shown on page 20 of the justification. 

Tt is estimated that 93,000 new cases will be received under these laws in 
1959 exclusive of District of Columbia cases. The new caseload for the first 
6 months of the current year is running at the estimated figure of 89,000 an- 
ticipated for the year. The caseload from 1955 to 1958 increased nearly 33 
percent and a further increase is expected in 1959. The small staff of 86 em- 
ployees assigned to this activity cannot efficiently handle this continuing 
increase in workload. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


The sum of $143,810 is proposed for this purpose. This represents the cost 
of overall direction of the Bureau programs and general administrative manage- 
ment services. The amount requested is substantially the same as for the current 


year. 
LONGSHOREMEN’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The proposed administrative appropriation of the Bureau includes an authori- 
zation to use $47,400 from the trust fund created by section 44 of the Longshore- 
men’s Compensation Act for rehabilitation services to permanently disabled bene- 
ficiaries of that act. This fund is made up of sums paid by employers in certain 
fatal cases and from fines and penalties. 

The amount proposed for 1959 is the same as that authorized for the current 
year and provides for a staff of seven employees engaged in this rehabilitation 
service for seriously disabled employees. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT PROGAM 


Funds to cover all future costs after June 30, 1957 for administration of bene- 
fits authorized by section 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 were 
transferred from the war claims fund to the general fund of the Treasury. The 
amount requested for this purpose in the Bureau’s appropriation for 1959 is in 
effect an offset against the transferred moneys. 

This is largely a liquidating program involving the continued servicing of cases 
in which liability has been recognized. It will be necessary to service many of 
these cases for an extended period and to make readjudication from time to time. 

The sum of $82,180 allocated for this service in 1959 is substantially the same 
as that provided in 1958 and will provide for a staff of 14 employees to handle 
this work. 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


This fund established by section 35 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act is available for the payment of all benefits provided by that act and for those 
payable under sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948. 

It is estimated that the cost of such benefits in 1959 will amount to $57 million 
the major part representing benefits payable for injuries in prior years. Only 
about two-thirds of the total cost is for benefits payable on account of the injury 
or death of regular Federal employees. Thirty percent of the cost is for the 
death of military reservists and the remainder is for War Claims Act bene- 
ficiaries and miscellaneous groups. 

In estimating probable expenditures from the fund during 1959 it has been 
presumed that Federal civilian employment will remain at the present level of 
about 2,300,000 employees and the elimination of coverage for military reservists 
has been taken into account. On this basis it was anticipated that the 1959 cost 
will decrease below 1958 expenditures. However, it is necessary to recognize 
that an increase in the pay of civilian personnel will result in an increase in disa- 
bility and death compensation in new cases, as the compensation award is based 
on the pay received by the injured employee at the time of injury. 

The estimates are accompanied by more detailed information concerning these 
programs. I will be glad to supplement this with such further details as the 
committee may desire. 


Mr. McCavtey. The estimate submitted by the Bureau for this 
year for its administrative appropriation represents a small reduction 
from the appropriation for the current year, a net reduction of $13,- 
000. I am speaking now only of the appropriation for the operation 
of the Bureau. The costs for the Appeals Board will be presented 
by Mr. Schwartz. 

DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


Last year the committee gave us funds to permit us to carry out 
another step in our decentralization program. The proposal at that 
time was to open 3 additional field offices, 1 in Boston, 1 in New York, 
and 1 in Chicago. I said to “open” three additional field offices. It 
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was really to expand existing offices to handle the adjudication of 
the claims under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

We have proceeded along the lines indicated to the committee last 
year and have now achieved the objective of opening those three 
offices. There were some delays in getting started due to the diffi- 
culty of getting space. The New York office commenced operations 
under the Federal employees’ compensation program the first of this 
week. 

This shift, we feel, was accomplished with a minimum of difficulty 
at least so far as personnel was concerned. The effect of the change 
was to set up a total of 108 positions in the field to handle this program 
and to eliminate 85 positions in the central office in Washington. 

In accomplishing that we transferred 44 people in Washington to 
the field offices. We recruited 19 employees from other offices of the 
Department of Labor in those areas—in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago; and we transferred the equivalent of 27 vacancies to the 
field. Thirty-six positions were filled by hiring local people in the 
area with the approval of the Civil Service Commission, and we are 
now staffed up with the exception of 9 positions which yet remain to 
be filled in the field, 1 in Chicago, and 8 in New York. 

The distribution of the positions was 34 in Chicago, 21 in Boston, 
and 53 in New York. As I stated, all of those have been filled except 
8 clerical positions in the New York office and 1 in Chicago. We pro- 
pose to fill those as the need arises. 

The operations in Chicago got underway on November 4; the one in 
Boston on December 2; and, as I stated a moment ago, the New York 
office began operations the first of this week. 

With this part of the program completed, we will have decentralized 
the equivalent of 6624 percent of our work into the regions. Fifty 
percent will be handled by the four offices in the field, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, and the area that ordinarily 
would be handled by the Washington office represents another 163 
percent, so in effect we have a 6624-percent decentralization. 

In planning our program last year, we had first thought to complete 
the decentralization of all areas west of the Mississippi first, but our 
attention was called to the fact we would serve a larger percentage 
of personnel if we concentrated on those areas where there is a heavy 
Federal employee load and from which we get the large part of our 
cases, and that was the three areas we decided upon. 

We have not requested funds for further decentralization this year 
because we feel we can do a better job if we allow ourselves some time 
to shake down the operations in the decentralized areas. It is our 
intention, if budget circumstances permit, to request additional funds 
in the following year for completion of this program. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL OFFICES 


We need another office in the Northwest. We probably need 2 in the 
South, 1 in the Southwest, and 1 in the Southeast. And we probably 
could use to advantage a decentralized operation working out of the 
Cleveland office also. With these four offices, we feel that the job of 
decentralization will then be completed. 

The offices have not been underway long enough as yet to enable us 
to give you a report on what they can accomplish, but we feel there 
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is no reason why we cannot expect the same results from these offices 
as we have had from the office in San Francisco. There they have 
further stepped up their procedure in the payment of claims, and the 
record for 1957 showed 88 percent paid within the first 2 weeks. The 
record for the other offices for the first year probably will not equal 
that, but we hope to operate there with about the same results. 


COST OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ PROGRAM 


The cost of the Federal employees’ program for 1959 shows a reduc- 
tion of $94,000. The reduction is due to the fact we had certain non- 
recurring expenses in 1958 in connection with decentralization. How- 
ever, we have proposed an increase in the staff under the Longshore- 
men’s Act. 

Mr. Focarry. What were these nonrecurring items you speak of? 

Mr. McCautey. The cost of transportation of people and records, 
setting up the offices, and there was quite an expense in buying new 
equipment. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. 


Mr. McCautey. The staffing was carried out just as we had origi- 
nally planned. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT PROGRAM 


Under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act we have had 
a very substantial increase in work within the last few years, and it 
seems to be continuing. The workload is substantially as we indi- 
cated in our detailed justifications in all of the offices. There is a 
very substantial increase insome. We were able to absorb the increase 
up until about this year, but we have reached the maximum absorption 
point now. 

I would like to note in that connection, Mr. Chairman, that these 
offices are small. They range in size from a Deputy Commissioner and 
2 clerks to our 1 large office in New York which has 31 employees. 


PROPOSED INCREASES 


The detail of the staffing for each office is shown in the budget sub- 
mission on page 20. At the present time we have 6 offices with a staff 
of 3 employees. We can pe absorb so much work with that small 
staff because the Deputy Commissioner has to keep his finger on every- 
thing, and the two clerks can only process so many papers. We pro- 
pose to increase the total staff by 16, and the increases would be spread 
over 8 of the field offices. In some offices we propose adding only 1 
clerk to help with the detailed processing of papers, and in 3 of the 
offices we are also proposing a claim examiner to help the Deputy 
Commissioner take care of the increased volume. 

We feel we have no sure answer as to the reason for this increase. 
Unquestionably it comes about in part through the liberalization of 
benefits under the Longshoremen’s Act. The liberalization in rates 
by raising the maximum benefit, and reducing the waiting time from 
7 days to 3 days, and other changes resulting in more compensable 
cases being filed. That means more work for the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and for the examiners in the offices where we have examiners, 
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and it means more work for the recording clerks in the processing of 
these cases. 

We feel this increase of 16 employees is really needed to continue 
to service those cases. The benefits, as you know, under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act, are paid by the employer. We only pay the cost of 
administration. But the number of conferences with insurance car- 
riers, employers, and claimants has gone up, perhaps due to a more 
careful scrutiny of claims made by the employer and a stronger re- 
sistance on the part of employers to paying all claims where there 
may be a question of liability. Al in all the work has substantially 
increased. 

We feel that the increase of $80,000 for personnel is really war- 
ranted. It is the first increase we have asked under the Longshore- 
men’s Act for additional personnel in a number of years. In fact, 
we have had this staff of 86 employees for over 5 years. 

There are no other increases proposed in the estimates other than 
a few minor adjusting figures. Our request is a net reduction of 
$13,000 in the Bureau’s appropriation. That does not include the 
reduction in the Appeals Board. 

The other phases of the operation have continued at about the same 
level. 

WAR CLAIMS ACT PROGRAM 


The war-claims load has diminished slightly. We have 14 people 
engaged in that operation at the present time and we propose to 
continue that same staff for 1959. There are several classes of cases 
under this program, including American civilians captured in the 
Philippines and in other locations in Southwest Pacific, employees of 
Government contractors who are paid additional benefits for war-risk 
injuries, and persons eligible for civilian war benefits. 

Government payments under the War Claims Act are in effect an 
offset against funds deposited in the general fund of the Treasury 
from the war-claims fund. Seventeen million five hundred thousand 
dollars was transferred from the war-claims fund to the general fund 
of the Treasury to cover the future cost of benefits in these cases 
and administrative expenses. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The only other item in the appropriation is an authorization to use 
funds from the trust fund created under the Longshoremen’s Act to 
further our longshoremen’s rehabilitation program. We have a staff 
of 7 on this work, 3 rehabilitation men, and 4 clerks. They have, 
during the past year, made some progress in providing aid to the 
permanently disabled employees under that law. It is a difficult pro- 
gram to work with because most of the permanently disabled per- 
sonnel are men who are accustomed to hard, laborious work and many 
of them do not have any background to train for other kinds of work. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


We have also been successful in our rehabilitation program under 
the Federal Employees’ Act and have been able to step up the number 
of cases under training and to increase the number of cases in which 
we have been able to fit the employee for other lines of work. 
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EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION FUND 


The other item in our appropriation is the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund which, as you know provides for all benefit payments under 
these laws except the laws pertaining to private employment. At 
the time we made the estimate we anticipated a slackening off due to 
discontinuance of coverage ave military reservists. Coverage for that 
group was discontinued on January 1, 1957. So we will not be add- 
ing many new cases to the rolls from among military reservists. 
However, in view of the possibility of changes i in the pay structure 
of civilian personnel in the Federal Government, indicated by the 
pay bills that are pending in the Congress now, our anticipated re- 
duction will probably be offset by increases resulting from pay in- 
ereases, because disability and death compensation is based on the pay 
received by the injured employee at the time of injury. So if there 
is a 6 or 7 percent increase in pay, the cost of disability and death 
benefits in new cases would be increased in about the same ratio. Pay 
increases would not affect the cases now carried on the rolls. They 
would continue at the old rates. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you. I think that is a pretty comprehensive 
statement. You have answered quite a number of the questions that 
I had intended to ask. 


INCREASE IN LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT PROGRAM 


Would you put in the record the changes in the law that occasions 
this increase in cost of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Act program ? 

Mr. McCautey. I shall be glad to. 


(The information requested follows :) 


CHANGES LIBERALIZING BENEFITS 


Section 6 (a): The waiting period was reduced from 7 days to 3 days. 
Compensation was made payable from the date of injury if the disability 
exceeds 28 days, instead of 49 days, as provided prior to the amendments. 

Section 6 (b): Maximum compensation for disability increased from $35 to 
$54 per week. Minimum compensation for total disability inereased from $12 
to $18 per week, except where average weekly wage is less. 

Section 8 (c): Schedule benefits for permanent partial disability increased 
for specified disabilities ranging from an increase of 8 weeks in the case of the 
loss of the fourth finger to 40 weeks for the loss of a leg. 

Section 14 (m): The maximum limit on aggregrate compensation for other 
than permanent total disability and death increased from $10,000 and $11,000 
to $17,280. 


INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Focarry. We gave you funds 2 or 3 years ago for a few addi- 
tional investigators, 

Mr. McCarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Has that paid off ? 

Mr. McCavtey. We think it has. 

Mr. Focarry. Has it saved the Government money ? 

Mr. McCavtey. It has, I think, done two things. It has enabled 
us to develop the facts in these cases more expeditiously. Incidentally, 
we do not go out to undertake investigations primarily for the purpose 
of defeating claims. We go out to see what the facts are and we are 
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not too concerned with whether it results in allowance or disallowance. 
If our investigations disclose that the claims should be paid, we like to 
pay them as promptly as we can. We have uncovered facts through 
our investigations that could not come to our attention without field 
investigations. I have a few examples here. 


SPECIFIC CASES OF VALUE OF INVESTIGATION 


Here is one case where the question was whether the disability was 
due to employment. This was a prima facie case to begin with and 
it was investigated. The question was whether an employee con- 
tracted tuberculosis by reason of his employment at the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Part of his job was to remove cadavers and as a 
matter of fact our investigation disclosed he did not at any time 
handle remains of any person infected with tuberculosis. 

This case has a potential value, according to our calculations, of 
nearly $25,000. 

We had a case of a widow who had been drawing compensation for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Focartry. Supply for the record 5 or 6 of those instances. 

Mr. McCattey. I shall be glad to insert those in the record. 

(The information requested was supplied as follows:) 


SAMPLES OF INVESTIGATIONS RESULTING IN SAVINGS TO THE COMPENSATION FUND 


Failure of widow to report marriage.—Compensation awarded to a widow is 
payable until her death or marriage. The widow in this case was awarded 
compensation for the death of her husband due to injury in the performance of 
duty. She was advised of the terms of the award and that her right to com- 
pensation would terminate on remarriage. She submitted periodic certificates 
required by the Bureau in which she certified that she had not remarried. The 
case was investigated in 1957 to check the widow’s status and it was ascertained 
she had married 4 years before and had filed false statements during marriage. 
The case was referred to the Department of Justice for prosecution. 

Failure of widow to report marriage.—The investigation of this case disclosed 
a situation similar to that found in the preceding case. In this case, however, 
the widow died and an overpayment of $6,285, resulting from false certificates 
during her remarriage, was collected from her estate. 

Death allegedly due to exposure to infectious disease and stress of work.— 
This claim alleged exposure to poliomyelitis in the area where the employee 
was stationed and stress of training duties. Investigation disclosed only three 
cases of this disease in the area and no known contact of the deceased with 
such cases. It also disclosed no evidence of undue physical or mental pressures 
imposed in the course of service. The claim was rejected. 

Disability due to injury in the performance of duty.—Claimant filed a written 
notice of injury some 20 months after his car, used in connection with his work, 
was involved in a traffic accident. Prior to the time such notice was filed he 
had been removed from his position for cause. Investigation disclosed the 
employee had been injured in an off-duty accident 20 days prior to his alleged 
occupational injury which resulted in complaints of similar disability. 

Compensation to dependent children.—Investigation was made to determine 
whether dependent children were receiving benefits paid to a remarried mother 
for their care. It was found the children were living under deplorable condi- 
tions and steps were taken to bring about corrections. Subsequent investiga- 
tion disclosed an improved situation which warranted continued payments to 
the natural guardian. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. What about the rehabilitation program under the 
Longshoremen’s Compensation Act? How does this program oper- 
ate? 
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Mr. McCavtey. We work with the States directly. We do not 
— on any rehabilitation program of our own as such. The work 
o is to review the cases, and those we feel need assistance to fit 

them for other employment, we place them in contact with the State 
rehabilitation people. We ask the State to make a survey of the 
individual and make a recommendation to us as to the type of rehabil- 
itation that mighht be effective in his case. Our work is to encour- 
age these people to take rehabilitation and to follow up with the 
States to see that they are pursuing whatever programs might be ad- 
vantageous to them. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, the longshoremen’s rehabilitation 
pr ‘ogram presents some difficulties we do not encounter in the regular 

ederal employees’ program, because of the kind of workers we have 
to deal with. Many of them are men who have had little or no 
education; they are used to just hard work; and it is rather hard to 
construct vocational programs for them. We have been able to select 
some whom we were able to rehabilitate quite successfully. We have 
a case here of a man who was working as a longshoreman and suffered 
injuries that prevented him from going back to heavy work. His 
case was reviewed by the State rehabilitation people. He had an 
interest in becoming a barber. We gave him a course of training 
through the State facilities and he has been successfully placed in 
this line of work. 

Mr. Focarry. How many people do you have working in that 
program ? 

Mr. McCautey. Only seven. We have 3 in the field, 1 in New York, 
1 in New Orleans, and 1 on the west coast, who follow up these 
cases in the field ; then there are 4 clerical employees. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you think that is enough ? 

Mr. McCautry. I would prefer to follow this up a little bit further 
with the staff we have, and if we find we could do more in this area 
then come in later with a request for funds. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. With respect to the administration of the War Claims 
Act, those claims will be paid out of direct appropriations. They used 
to be paid out of the war claims fund, weren’t they ? 

Mr. McCautry. That was true until the last amendment to the 
War Claims Act which, among other things, provided that the Sec- 
retary of Labor should make an estimate of future costs of all claims 
under the War Claims Act—that is, for our part of the program. The 
estimate made and submitted to the President was approved in the 
sum of $17,500,000, which sum was transferred from the war claims 
fund to the general fund of the Treasury in ene lump sum, so that 
future costs of benefits for war claims beneficiaries will be carried in 
the regular annual appropriation. However, the amount requested is 
in effect an offset against the transferred funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought we were getting out of this business, but 
you had 14 employees in 1958 and are asking for the same number 
in 1959. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. We have 500 cases we are still carrying 
under the civilian groups, and we have nearly 300 under the contrac- 
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tors’ employees, and we have about 50 cases under the civilian war 
benefits. 

Mr. Focartry. Were all of these from the Second World War? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir, and there are others that are being re- 
opened from time to time. These people were groups that sng 
privation due to enemy action—they were captured individuals. No 
one really knows what the effect of that privation is in terms of health 
in later years. We had no problem with the cases when they first re- 
ported back. We had them examined and we knew what physical 
condition they were in. But then as the years passed there was an 
increasing number of applications for benefits on the theory that 
certain degenerative diseases were accelerated by this privation. 

Mr. Fooarr. W hy does it take so long to adjudicate these cases ? 

Mr. McCattey. These are adjudicated. They are being paid and 
serviced. We have to provide medical care and make adjustments 
from time to time as conditions change. The original claims are all 
adjudicated. 

Mr. Focarry. This is for servicing the continuing claims? 

Mr. McCauury. Yes, sir. The claims have been adjudicated. 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


Mr. Focarry. You have usually been on the conservative side in 
estimating the needs for the Employees’ Compensation fund. That is 
an indefinite appropraition. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Focarry. But you underestimated what you were going to 


spend in 1958 by about $7 million. 

Mr. McCautry. Well, we were struggling with the reservists cases 
during some of these years. This is an unpredictable thing, anyhow. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, I know it is unpredictable, and no one would 
expect you to estimate it exactly but for someone who has administered 
this program as long as you have I would think that you could come a 
little closer in estimating than $7 million. 

Mr. McCavtey. You are referring to what year, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Focartry. The 1958 fiscal year. You estimated last year that 
you would spend $50,350,000, and you say now you will spend 
$57,600,000. I have never known you to be so wrong in anything con- 
nected with this program. 

Mr. McCavtry. We were supposed to keep within a certain overall 
limitation. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t quite understand what you mean. There was 
a limitation ? 

Mr. McCactey. And the $50 million figure was not realistic. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this—just another case of the Bureau of the 
Budget using their sharp budget practices to try to fool the public 
into ‘thinking that next year’s Federal expenditures are going to be 
less than they really will be. 

Mr. McCautery. I do not know what the theory was. 

Mr. Dopson. I think the reservists was one reason. 

Mr. McCactery. That threw us off completely. 

Mr. Focarry. That might be reason for some change, but not as 
much as $7 million. You can defend the Bureau of the Budget if 
you want to, but this makes me wonder if we shouldn’t make this a 
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definite appropriation again so that we will smoke out this phoney 
bookkeeping that the Bureau of the Budget has been engaging in the 
last few years. We are finding the same sort of thing in the grants 
for public assistance and other programs. 


Apprats Boarp 


But there is no point in discussing that any further. Your work- 
load is going down a little bit, Mr. Schwartz, according to your state- 
ment. We will put your statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board consists of three members 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor. It is a quasi-judicial body which was 
established in 1946, with exclusive jurisdiction to consider and decide appeals 
by Federal employees from final decisions of the Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
The jurisdiction of the Board extends to questions of fact, as well as law, and 
to questions involving the exercise of discretion based on the case record upon 
which the Bureau rendered its decision. New evidence may not be submitted 
to the Board. Appeal is a matter of right, as is the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the Board and to be heard in oral argument. Procedures are informal and 
designed to facilitate the presentation of cases. Decisions of the Board are 
final as to the subject matter appealed. 

The Board is requesting an appropriation of $99,000 for the fiscal year 1959, 
which is $14,400 less than its appropriation for fiscal year 1958 and $20,982 less 
than the costs for fiscal year 1957. The reduction is the result of elimination 
of 2 clerical positions, no longer necessary under the Board’s revised proce- 
dures, and a $9,000 reduction in the request for printing. The publication of the 
decisions of the Board will be maintained on a current basis, It will be possible 
to combine the decisions of fiscal 1957 and 1958 into one volume, thus cutting 
printing costs considerably. Under the Board’s revised procedures, attorneys 
of the Solicitor’s Office now draft all of the Board’s opinions. 

During the past fiscal year the Board succeeded in broadening the distribution 
of its volumes of decisions. The volumes now are available for reference to 
anyone who wishes access to the Board’s decisions at 180 depository libraries, at 
the workmen’s compensation commission of each State, and at the regional 
offices of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. In addition, there has been 
a limited distribution to various university and law libraries throughout the 
United States. 

The workload data is included in the material submitted to the committee. 
I appreciate the opportunity of again appearing before this committee and I 
would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarry. I notice that your workload is practically the same 
for 1959 as 1958—pending cases, hearings held in the field, cases closed, 
and so on—but you are losing two people. Was that your recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. For several years prior to last year you or your 
predecessor was asking for additional help. 

Mr. Scuwartz. That was during the period when they were at- 
tempting to eliminate the backlog. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is your backlog now ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I would say we are essentially current. 

Mr. Focarry. You still are going to have 150 pending cases at the 
start of the fiscal year ? 
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Mr. Scriwarrz. I can give you the breakdown of those cases. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that normal ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right. I think that is an irreducible 
minimum. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is down from 170 in 1957 to 150 estimated at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1959. 

Do you have anything unusual that should be called to the attention 
of the committee ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I do not think so. 

Mr. Focarry. You think you can get along with 11 people? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Definitely. 


PAYMENTS FROM LONGSHOREMEN’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. You say that the proposed administrative appropria- 
tion of the Bureau includes an authorization to use $47,400 from the 
trust fund created by section 44 of the Longshoremen’s Compensation 
Act for rehabilitation services to permanently disabled beneficiaries 
of that act. Who pays into that trust fund and for what purpose 
is it disbursed ? 

Mr. McCautey. That fund is created by contributions made by 
employers under the Longshoresmen’s Compensation Act. In cases 
where there is a fatal injury and no person is entitled to compensation, 
the employer is required to pay $1,000 into this fund. There are a 
few other contributions that come from fines for failure to report 
injury, and so forth. 

Mr. Denton. This money is used for the general administration of 
the Longshoremen’s Act ? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. This fund is not used for the general ad- 
ministration of the Longshoremen’s Act. It is made available for 
three main purposes. The first is to pay additional compensation in 
what we call second injuries. That is where a person working suffers 
an injury causing permanent partial disability but which coupled 
with a prior injury results in permanent total disability. The em- 
ployer is only liable for the injury received in his service and the 
remainder for total permanent disability is paid out of the trust fund. 

Mr. Denton. Of course that would not be the $47,000? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. The $47,000 comes out of the same fund. 

Another benefit payable from that fund is additional compensation 
for maintenance while an employee is undergoing vocational rehabili- 
tation. The law authorizes the payment to him of maintenance while 
he is undergoing vocational rehabilitation. That is paid out of this 
fund. 

Another item of cost chargeable to the fund is to provide an em- 
ployee who has lost a member with a prosthetic appliance. 

Those are the three main items. 

Mr. Denton. Do you charge any fees to the employer in this kind 
of case? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. No fees at all? 

Mr. McCactey. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Is that not odd not to charge him fees? You do it 
everywhere else. 
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PROPOSALS TO CHARGE COST TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCautey. There is a proposal which I believe has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress that contemplates charging the entire cost 
of administration of the Longshoremen’s Act back to the industry. 

Mr. Denton. Have you made any study of what the fees would be? 

Mr. McCautey. The proposals that have been submitted to charge 
the cost of administration to the industry have taken 1 of 2 forms. 
One would be to assess them on the basis of the actual benefits paid 
out. Another approach was to charge them on the basis of their in- 
surance premium. 

Mr. Denron. You would not charge a fee, so much for having a 
case filed ? 

Mr. McCavtey. No,sir. I do not know of any jurisdiction that does 
that. 

Mr. Denton. The States do not do that? 

Mr. McCautry. No, sir. They charge it back usually on the basis 
of the premium. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me in Indiana there were fees charged for 
filing of claims. 

Mr. McCavtey. I do not know about Indiana but usually it is based 
on premiums. 

HISTORY OF ACT 


Mr. Denton. I was a young lawyer when Judge McReynolds ren- 
dered that decision making that Longshoremen’s Compensation Act 
necessary, and that decision was as near judicial legislation as any- 
thing in the world and it is costing the Government a million dollars 
a year. This does not belong in the Federal Government. There is 
no reason why the States cannot handle that type of compensation 
coverage. But it is here and we cannot do anything about it. Of 
course Congress has acted now and jurisdiction is in the Government, 
but the decision was as wrong as it could be. 


TIME LIMIT IN LONGSHOREMEN’S CLAIM PAYMENTS 


How long is the delay in paying claims under the Longshoremen’s 
Act? 

Mr. McCautry. The employer is required to pay within 14 days. 

Mr. Denton. If a claimant files a claim, how long is it before he has 
a hearing? 

Mr. McCautry. We have very few hearings under that act. 

Mr. Denton. Under the Longshoremen’s Act? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, because most of them are paid without a 
formal award. 

Mr. Denton. You used to have commissioners that went around the 
country and heard cases. 

Mr. McCautery. They still hold the hearings, but we have set up a 
procedure which I think has been very effective. As a matter of fact, 
it has been used in other areas, too. It is a procedure of having pre- 
hearing conferences. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that is very good. 

Mr. McCautry. We get the parties in for a prehearing conference 
and we are able to dispose of most of the cases informally. Last year 
there were only 360 formal hearings under this law. 
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INCOMPLETE CASES 
Mr. Denton. Do you have any statistics on the number of cases 
filed and not disposed of ? 

Mr. McCautzry. I will be glad to submit that for the record. I do 
not have it here. That has not been too serious a problem except on 
one occasion. A situation arose in our second compensation district, 
the office in New York, where we were flooded with a number of cases 
involving occupational loss of hearing. The cases developed after 
decisions under the Wisconsin act and the New York State act. which 
recognized occupational loss of hearing as being compensable under 
the schedule for certain permanent disabilities. It did not take long 
for us to feel the result of those decisions in claims under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act, principally in New York, from men working in ship- 

yards and using pneumatic drills and hammers. 

Mr. Denton. No doubt that did cause deafness. 

Mr. McCavtey. I think the decision was correct. There is no rea- 
son why loss of hearing should not be as compensable as other perma- 
nent occupational dis: bilities. 

(The following additional information concerning incomplete cases 
was submitted to the committee :) 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WoRKERS’ COMPENSATION Act 


Status of incomplete cases as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Nonfatal | Fatal Total 





Status of incomplete cases, longshoremen and harbor workers 

(a) Being paid compensatior Fs | 3. 253 @70 3. 923 

(b) Awaiting action for 
1) Inforr i 6, 580 ? 6, 682 
») Inve 4] . 13 
3 Hear 66 7] 
(4) Decision, after hearing 1] ) 50) 
(5) Court a tion 19 x0 
(6) Other reasons ? 2,721 792 

(c) Total incomplete, end of month 12. 72) a7 ; 1 

1 Includes newly reported cases. 


2 Principally third party cases, 


HEARINGS 


Mr. Denton. I think it is very commendable that you are decen- 
tralizing the administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, but why could not the members hearing the longshoremen 
cases all over the country hear them too ¢ 

Mr. McCautey. 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act. 





There is no provision for a hearing under the Fed- 
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Mr. Denon. That is right. I think that is very bad. 

Mr. McCavutey. Where we are decentralizing, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner will be in charge of these cases as well as the longshoremen’s 
cases. 

Mr. Denton. Hear them both? 

Mr. McCautey. He will not have the same type of 
both laws. 

Mr. Denton. The Federal employee is not treated as well as any- 
body else because he does not have a hearing. He has a right of appeal 
but he does not have a hearing. 

Mr. McCau.ey. There is a proposal pending in Congress that would 
provide for a judicial review and that would probably result in a hear- 
ing procedure. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me the Federal employee is at the mercy of 
the Federal Government making a decision, and the Federal Govern- 
ment is no more benevolent than any other employer. 

Mr. McCautey. Wemake the decision. 

Mr. Denton. But you are the Federal Government. 
like the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. McCautey. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. And the man who does not have a right to have a day 
in court, is not given a fair remedy, in my opnion. He does have the 
right of appeal. 

Mr. McCautey. There is appeal to the Board of Appeals. 

Mr. Denton. But if you do not let a man hire a lawyer and be heard 
in court he is not given his fair American rights. 

Mr. McCautey. He can be represented by counsel. 

Mr. Denton. Before the Board ? 

Mr. McCautry. And before us, too. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything to add, Mr. McCauley 

Mr. McCautey. Nothing except to express our appreciation. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you are doing a good job as head of the Bu- 
reau, and I can remember that that has been the opinion of the mem- 
bers and the chairman of the subcommittee for a quite a few years. It 


hasn’t varied any because of political changes in control of the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. McCautey. Thank you. 


‘ase under 


You are just 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WITNESSES 


EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 

PHILIP ARNOW, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

HENRY J. FITZGERALD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

PAUL R. KERSCHBAUM, CHIEF, OFFICE OF PROGRAM PLANNING 

RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 

JAMES T. O’CONNELL, UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


Program and financing 





| 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and eco- 
nomic statistics: 





(a) Manpower and employment... .-...-....-....--- $2, 461, 962 | $2, 491, 896 $2, 670, 409 
(b) Prices and cost of living..............--- ideal 1, 357, 143 | 1, 375, 169 1, 477, 698 
(c) Wages and industrial relations. ............--- 1, 147, 392 1, 077, 815 1, 079, 756 
(d) Housing and public construction.-_...........- 370, 202 386, 912 387, 558 
(e) Measurement of productivity... ......--- ekhews 252, 191 241, 261 326, 755 
(f) Industrial hazards- --.. cnicsiaslabtitinhdcaalaieh tinted 209, 301 229, 273 229, 677 


2. Central administrative services___-- ace 673, 326 737, 509 738, 593 
3. Executive direction and program coordination........-- 489, 728 562, 890 564, 070 





Total obligations- ikstigetaanDense aaa tamakaae 7, 054, 584 7, 200, 000 7, 572, 000 


Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. .-_------ —180, 300 j.............- 
Unobligated balance no longer available... ._..-. ienuenane FEIT -cneg—eopektnlhiewgidotes 





New obligational authority. ....................-.....- 6, 875, 000 7, 200, 000 





New obligational authority: 
Appropriation - . hineks tdndibinineniesned insisted 6, 887, 000 7, 200, 000 7, 572, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Office of the Secre- 

RITE ATR BORG. BBL) opted wenn dewnnanwde<adane<$entin gates ER GOD fens - 45.460-- = sie 





Appropriation (adjusted)..........- cascisotlise 6, 875, 000 | 7, 200, 000 7, 572, 000 





(g) Foreign labor conditions-...-- Lake apne tt 93, 339 97, 275 97, 484 
' 
' 
| 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions. .................... Pe 1,010 953 1, 011 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.................-.- 54 40 40 
Average number of all employees. -..-.-_-... ice vinedectph amiation 1, 016 977 1, 033 
Number of employees at end of year. .............-.-...---..- 1, 200 | 1,151 1, 207 
Average GE grade GG GROY s. <i isc nctitscnctdcsocssnssenegerk 6.8 $5,268 | 7.0 $5,410 | 7.1 $5, 390 
01 Personal services: 
IIE WU ne sine cnnitanamaedansonenninsan $5, 049, 720 $5, 058, 206 $5, 346, 423 
Positions other than permanent._.............-..-...- 175, 876 133, 122 133, 122 
Other personal services. .... 0 uses nee c dense. 73, 653 49, 328 50, 437 
TUGEE PURDUIIES TURTON, wns cede ccecanepinacweanbanda 5, 299, 249 5, 240, 656 5, 529, 982 
Be ER RIT AS ae ee eS Se 320, 737 283, 200 305, 124 
0 =T ransportation of Na. Sok stiielnthnn dicttiadistiittataitbimidaiedl 7, 060 9, 000 9, 000 
Ob. COMUIIITIRISIEION, BOE TIOON, asi nc messin dnedsmencesndeescomn 194, 118 192, 900 195, 735 
i eRele GEE GHEE WE WIE con cc ccndenccctacencencneosebe 91, 145 114, 000 | 115, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction. ----....-.-.....---------------- 158, 580 130, 500 | 150, 964 
GT. Other coprtrnctanel Serwites. asinine sss niecie ciscd an scscsas 658, 716 643, 733 644, 623 
Services performed by other agencies._..............-- 202, 794 173,711 | 173, 711 
me a Re ee. i ah ae. 80, 721 73, 000 77, 253 
GO Te a kA a ce LS 34, 502 25, 000 25, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and te... 3 i. cork seaneplnn anshindinaaed 307, 000 37, 808 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-.....................-- 1, 325 1, 500 1, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments...............-.------------------- 5, 637 5, 800 5, 800 
eee Te Le 7, 054, 584 7, 200, 000 7, 572, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. We have now before us the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Mr. Clague, do you have a statement for the committee ? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I havea written statement which 
I would like to ask to be put in the record, and if you will permit me 
I mght make a short extemporaneous statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Ver y will. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER 


The estimate for the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1959 totals $7,572,000, an 
increase of $372,000 over the year 1958. This increase provides for additional 
work in the following four areas: Prices, productivity, employment and hours, 
and manpower. 

PRICES 


The increase of $100,000 proposed for the Bureau’s price statistics program is 
designed to improve the quality of our price reports from manufacturers and 
from retailers, particularly to take account of price discounts and special allow- 
ances. We want, also to expand and improve our wholesale price program for 
industrial equipment, machine tools, and other capital goods. We shali have to 
extend our prices to business services, including specialized transportation 
services, insurance, machine rentals, sales agencies, and many other functions 
carried on as separate business operation. 
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Many of our measures of economic growth are in dollar terms. The comparison 
of gross national product in this year’s dollars with a year ago in last year’s 
dollars doesn’t tell us how much our production has changed in terms of the 
things people consume. Our indexes are needed to deflate the dollar figure and 
thus provide a measure of change in the physical volume of production. 

The improvement of our price indexes for this purpose was a major recommen- 
dation of the National Accounts Review Committee. This Committee’s recom- 
mendations were the subject of hearings before the Joint Economic Committee 
on October 30, 1957. 

During the past few years prices have been rising in both wholesale and retail 
markets. This rise has brought increasing public attention to our price indexes, 
a reflection of their great usefulness for many purposes. The extent of wage 
escalation based on the Consumer Price Index, for example, is the greatest that it 
has ever been. At the same time, our problems in the preparation of these indexes 
have become much more difficult. We are deeply concerned with the problems of 
pricing, that is, the determination of which prices should be used in our indexes, 
There was a time in the past when this problem was somewhat simpler. A list 
price was valid and the price of a commodity or appliance at retail could be accu- 
rately established. For several years the whole system of pricing, not only at 
retail, but also among manufacturers and wholesalers, has become very compli- 
eated. Discounts are given by the retailer, but these are not uniform among cus- 
tomers. Trade-in allowances are given, but not on any standard basis. 

Another problem area relates to the introduction of quality improvements and 
their effect on prices. When new models are introduced, sometimes with only 
minor changes, we have the problem of determining just how to link up prices 
of last year’s model with the new product. On one point there should be no mis- 
understanding—when it is clear that the price increase is directly related to 
improvements in a new model, we take that price increase right out. In many 
eases, however, this is not an easy thing to do; it requires careful study and 
analysis, and often the information required to do this is not available. 

If the requested increase is approved, we can at least make a start toward solv- 
ing some of these problems. 

PRODUCTIVITY 


Our request for $85,000 is to expand our program of productivity measurement. 

The Bureau has produced some annual statistics of productivity change but 
they cover very broad segments of the economy, such as total manufacturing and 
total nonagriculture. We cannot tell why the rate of productivity growth is ad- 
vancing or slowing down unless we look at more detail. We cannot really un- 
derstand the productivity of the economy, or measure it effectively, unless we 
study its parts. 

In the long run, gains in output per man-hour are the most important factor in 
the Nation’s economic well-being. At the present time, in the extended discussion 
now going on concerning prices and wages, the factor of productivity has become 
of key importance. Better data and more detailed data are needed in order to 
make clear to labor, to management, and to the general public what is happening 
to the productivity of the American economy. 


EMPLOYMENT AND HOURS OF WORK 


For the development of new data on this subject, we are requesting $100,000. 
For many years the BLS has been collecting information on the number of work- 
ing hours for which production or nonsupervisory employees get paid in manu- 
facturing and selected nonmanufacturing industries in the United States. These 
data on the average workweek provide a critical indicator of how our economy is 
doing. 

For some years now, however, there have been three developments which have 
pointed up the necessity for improving and adding to this information, as recom- 
mended by the National Accounts Review Committee. 

In the first place, there has been a growing difference between the hours for 
which a worker gets paid and the hours he actually works, especially with the 
extension of paid vacations, holidays, and sick leave. We propose, therefore, to 
collect information on hours actually worked in addition to hours paid for, which 
we now get. This will not only give us new data for the first time on actual hours 
worked, but will also permit the calculation of needed productivity measures on 
the basis of both hours paid and hours actually worked. 
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In the second place, the information we now get is confined to production 
workers. Omitted is the large and growing segment of employment represented 
by the nonproduction workers—-the executives, the engineers, and scientists and 
other white-collar workers. Our proposal calls for the collection of hours-of-work 
information—both on a paid-for and on an actually worked basis—on this very 
important segment of our working population. 

Finally, the great bulk of our hours information applies to workers in manu- 
facturing industries. While this is a very important part of our economy, it 
leaves out large blocks of workers in the nonmanufacturing segment where the 
biggest employment increases have occurred during the postwar period. We 
therefore propose to extend our collection of hours-worked information to im- 
portant nonmanufacturing industries in the United States. 


MANPOWER STUDIES FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Department of Labor has certain inherent responsibilities in connection 
with manpower as a factor in promoting the national defense. In determining 
whether shortages exist or will arise in key occupations such as sciences, engineer- 
ing, and related technical fields, in developing the list of critical occupations, in 
planning programs to develop skilled manpower, the Department and other agen- 
cies look to the Bureau for facts and estimates of future manpower needs of 
projected mobilization and defense programs. 

Additional funds of $55,000 are requested to strengthen the Bureau’s program 
in this area to meet some of the most urgent needs for information. The amount 

requested will make it possible to develop procedures and assemble basic facts to 
aid in estimating the manpower requirements of defense-production programs, 
and to aid in estimating the manpower available for defense and essential civilian 
needs in the event of bomb or missile attack on the United States. 


HANDBOOK 


An item of $20,000 is requested for the printing next year of the Occupa- 
tional Ooutlook Handbook. These funds are needed to publish the next edition 
of the handbook which will be issued in 1959. This publication is widely used 
in the high schools and colleges. We have received commendation from the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration, which uses it intensively in its 
counseling of veterans. The United States Employment Service has placed it in 
every one of the State employment offices throughout the country. And further- 
more, it is used widely in industry and among labor groups. As an indication of 
the extent of the demand, the Government Printing Office has already sold over 
10,000 copies of the last issue at $4 a copy. 

The preparation of this handbook is truly a cooperative venture. While the 
sureau of Labor Statistics produces it, we obtain cooperation and contributions 
not only from other bureaus of the Department of Labor, but also from the 
Veterans’ Administration, which has been a partner in this enterprise for many 
years, the Department of Agriculture, and the Department of Health, Bdu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


Mr. Cracur. I will talk to the increases in a general way and then 
talk in detail in answer to your questions. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FIELD OF PRICES 


First let me say something about the developments i in the field of 
prices. We have reviewed our wholesale prices the first time in 
5 years based on the 1954 Census of Manufacturers. That census 
shows the output of goods in the whole American economy in the 
manufactured line, and that shows us the extent to which we now have 
gaps in our price series. For example, new industries have developed 
in that period such as electronics, refrigeration, and so forth. We 
have no prices in those fields, so we wish to fill those gaps. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS REVIEW COMMITTEE 















The next item I would like to mention is the National Accounts 
Review Committee. This is a committee appointed by the Bureau of 
the Budget. It consists of economists, statisticians, and business and 
labor researchers to study the gross national product, the national in- 
come, the material published in Economic Indicators every month. 
That committee reported to the Bureau of the Budget and then in 
turn the Bureau of the Budget reported to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee last October. I testified at that time regarding the effect of 
the recommendations on us. 

They need more prices to deflate the dollar figures for gross na- 
tional product. The dollars that are shown, $430 billion or $435 
billion, are the dollars in current prices. The price indexes are used 
to cut that down to figures representing the true rise in real pro- 
duction. 

PROBLEM IN FINDING TRUE PRICE INDEXES 


The third difficulty in pricing is the difficulty we are having in get- 
ting effective prices for our indexes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is that? 

Mr. Ciacusz. The problems we have in getting good prices for our 
indexes. In the old days a list price was fairly firm, and if a business- 
man cut his price he did it uniformly across the board and we could 
get the list price and the discount. But now you have discounts, 
shadings, rebates, bonuses, adjustments, and they are not uniform. 
A manufacturer will give a retailer a discount or a bonus because he 
sold beyond his quota. So you get a complicated relationship. 

The wholesale price index is one of the key indicators of business 
conditions and it ought to accurately reflect what is happening in the 
business world. It is not only used by the Government for economic 
policy, but a lot of business contracts ride on it. Some are also based 
on the Consumer Price Index. 

So we are asking you for money to do more work so that our price 
indexes will better reflect what they are designed to reflect. 

Mr. Foearry. How are you going to get better prices or better 
price indexes? 

Mr. Ciacur. We will have to go out and work with the price re- 
porters who report the prices to us. In the case of wholesale prices 
we do it practically all by mail. We have a definition of the item and 
work it out with business committees in the field. They decide who 
will send us the prices. 

The whole system of pricing is becoming more complicated. For 
example, a manufacturer charges so much for his tractor to the re- 
tailer, but now several things are happening. One is that he makes 
a change in the model of tractor but also continues to sell the old 
model. So he has two prices. Also, he gives discounts to one retailer 
who sold more goods than another. This represents a cut in prices 
from the manufacturer to the retailer, and we ought to show that in 
our index. If we could do more conferring and visiting and studying 
with the businessmen we could find out the way in which they price 
their goods. Perhaps we ought to put the new price in the index 
as well as the old one, and when they are selling two models we ought 
to show the prices of both. 
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The point has been made that perhaps our wholesale price index 
is not falling as much as the business downturn would indicate that it 
should. We do not know the extent to which this is a factory. That 
is what we would like to get data on. 


PRODUCTIVITY INDEX 


With respect to productivity, that is the second major item we have. 
That is output per man-hour for the economy as a whole, for farming, 
or for industry. It can also be expressed the other way around, that 
is, less labor per unit of output. 

There has been a great debate in the last few years about whether 
wages are causing prices to go up or whether price are going up and 
wages are following the increase in prices. Productivity is the way 
in which you can get wage increases without price increases. 

We have some general measures of productivity that we have been 
using for industry, agriculture, and nonagriculture, but we do not 
have enough money to get down to the industry groups. 

As a matter of fact productivity is also important from a long-range 
point of view. The United States has had the lead throughout the 
world in its industrial technology for the last century or more, but now 
our rate of increase is not as rapid as that of Soviet Russia. The ques- 
tion is, How will we handle our problems of defense expenditures and 
cost of living, if our technology is not developed more rapidly ? 


HOURS OF WORK 


The third area is hours of work per week. We get reports from 
employers throughout the country on the number of people on the 
payroll, the number of hours per week, and the dollars they have paid. 

rom that we get the weekly payments per worker and, divided by 
hours, we get the average payment per hour. 

What has been developing in the last 6 or 7 years is that there has 
been a great deal of expansion in payments for hours not worked. For 
example, paid holidays have developed to the point where 4 or 5 or 6 or 
7 holidays per year are paid for, although the employee has that day 
off. Vacations have expanded to 1, 2,3 weeks and more. This means 
that the hours paid are not the same as the hours actually worked. So 
we have proposed a program for getting in the hours actually worked, 
eliminating the holidays, vacations, et cetera. 

I had a couple of smaller items, but I think this general summary 
is perhaps sufficient for this purpose and I am ready for your questions, 


MEDICAL COST IN COST OF LIVING INDEX 


Mr. Focarty. When you compute the Cost of Living Index, how 
do you compute medical costs? How are those statistics gathered? 

Mr. Ciacur. We gather some from the doctors. We have a list of 
doctors we go to. We get the charge he makes for a home visit; the 
charge for an office visit; I believe we have the charge for an ap- 
pendectomy operation, and maybe for an obstetrical operation, I am 
not sure. We have certain standard items. Then we have hospital 
costs. We get from the hospitals the costs under certain circum- 
stances. Two persons per room, I believe, is the standard item. 
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In the case of drugs we have key drugs that are used. Penicillin 
is in the list and aspirin, and soon. We have a series of drugs. 

All the above add up together and make our medica] cost. 

Mr. Focarty. There have been some complaints. 

Mr. Cracur. About that? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Cracue. To what effect ? 

Mr. Focarry. The number of people contacted—that only a few 
doctors were contacted and they seemed to be the same doctors every 
year. Also that you are using the same base for your statistics as you 
have the last 10 years, although times have changed and more people 
are going to hospitals than ever did before. 

There was a group of doctors in Washington a couple of weeks ago 
and I believe they spoke to one of your people, or one of your people 
addressed them. 

Mr. Craccur. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And that was one of the suggestions they made, 
IT believe. 

Mr. Cuiacur. Yes. They conferred. As a matter of fact, they 
asked me to send a representative to that meeting because they wanted 
to talk about the whole problem of price and medical care. 

Mr. Focarry. I wanted to know if you knew about it. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, wedid. Weshould work on this. 

For example, maybe we should be pricing additional medical items 
beyond what we are now. I know that in the field of drugs we are 
quite aware that you have new drugs coming in now—c hloromyc etin 
and various drugs of that type. There are the new tranquilizers 
which are assuming a large volume, which we know from drug sales. 
This means reaching out and getting new items. 

One of the things we want to do with this money is to study the 
items and find out how they should be priced, and ‘then price them. 
One of the problems in the drug field is, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
there are many drugs, with proetaey names and, therefore, we 
have the problem of how best to get a drug that is really representative 
of a wide range of use, rather than just. one that is marketed under 
a trade name. 

Mr. Focarry. The cost varies drastically from year to year. They 
generally go down from the first year of production. 

Mr. Cracur. We don’t usually get them until they are fairly well 
used and by that time they don’t go down so much. It would be true 
if we picked them up very early, but by the time they become an 
important factor, they won’t be going down so much. 

As a matter of fact, as you know, our medical care costs are among 
the higher items in the Consumer Index, a good deal due to hospital 
costs, which are very high, and increasing. 

Mr. Focarry. In view of that conference, I would hope that. some 
changes would be made. 

Mr. Cracue. That is what we hope to do. 

Mr. Focarry. Maybe you won’t need additional personnel to change 
your methods of gathering these statistics. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, we do. We have to call on these people. The 
more calls we have to make, the more items we have to price, the more 
the cost of collecting the information. If we have to collects more 
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prices, as I believe we should collect more prices, then perhaps in 
this medical-care field especially we ought to have a wider list of 
items to be priced. In that case it will cost us some more. 


NECESSITY OF ACCURATE STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. I think the people in the country expect you to have 
the best statistics available. You are the only agency of the Govern- 
ment that computes the index of cost of living, aren’t you! 

Mr. Cuiacur. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Every one relies on you—all of the Government 
agencies in their program planning and there are millions of workers, 
under contracts that are consummated by management and labor 
whose wages are linked to the cost-of-living index. I think everybody 
wants it to be kept on the level and wants it as accurate as possible. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, and I can assure you that is the way we feel, also. 
We are quite aware of how much money changes hands on this. We 
are, as I can assure you, very much aware of things that we feel ought 
to be done to make it better. That is, of course, why we are here and 
why we have courage to ask you for the money. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a great responsibility, becduse your cost-of- 
living index has a great bearing on the economy of the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. Ciacur. It certainly does. 


EFFECT ON WAGES OF CHANGE IN INDEX 


Mr. Focarry. I don’t remember, but I have heard you say before 
how much 1 point change in the cost-of-living index would mean in 
payrolls. 

Do you have statistics like that ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Last year, you will recall, I told you it ran $80 million for half a 
point, or $160 million a point, but it has stepped up another 300,000 
people on it now. It is 4,300,000. I can bring the figures up to date. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is it now? 

Mr. Cracue. 4,300,000 is our estimate of the number who are on the 
escalator, 4 million collective bargaining and 300,000 outside collective 
bargaining, given voluntarily by the employ er. 

Mr. Foaarry. How much would that amount to? 

Mr. Ciaaue. $90 million by half a point, and a half point is 1 cent. 
A point runs 2 cents under most of these amendments. That would 
be $160 million per point changing hands, just in those contractual re- 
lationships. That says nothing at all about the other unions and firms 
that now have to raise their wages to fit that situation competitively. 
So it has meant much more than that in terms of its total effect. 

Mr. Focarry. This is one area that we ought to make sure that we 
have the best information that is possible to attain ¢ 


PURPOSE OF INDEX 
Mr. Ciacur. Yes, sir; we should. There have been, Mr. Chairman, 


some criticisms of this index that appear from time to time in the 
magazines and in the papers, most all of it due to misunderstanding. 
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There is a great deal of misunderstanding about what the index tries 
tomeasure. I might cite one typical illustration. 

A lot of people have raised their standard of living. They do have 
larger families. It costs them more to live. Then they feel our index 
doesn’t reflect that. Of course it doesn’t, because we are not trying to 
reflect that change with this index. We are trying to measure what 
was the effect on the cost of living of change in price and only a change 
in price. 

As you recall, Mr. Chairman, we used to produce a four-person 
family budget, which showed how much it cost in dollar terms for a 
certain standard of living for a family to live under changing circum- 
stances. The price index doesn’t show that, but a good many critics, 
or those that don’t know too much about our index, sometimes criticize 
the index for things it wasn’t designed to do. We are trying to meas- 
ure price changes and to show what effect that has on the cost of living. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. And economic changes make your job a little more 
difficult, when we have a drastic rise in unemployment, for instance. 
That means that you have to doublecheck to see whether or not prices 
are coming down with unemployment. 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. You have put your finger on it. One 
of the criticisms has been that our prices have not come down. People 
are expecting our indexes to come down. They have not come down. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what a lot of people don’t understand, with 
all the unemployment we have, why prices are staying where they are, 
even with inventories still high. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF INDEX 


Mr. Ciacur. Yes. I think our indexes are good. 

Let me reassure the committee: If they weren’t good I would rec- 
ommend discontinuing them; but I feel very strongly they could be 
made better. At least we ought to investigate and find out how to 
make them better by getting more prices, a larger collection of prices, 
and more checking on those we are collecting. 

Perhaps we are collecting some, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to 
drop and substitute others. 

In some cases a new item comes in that is really important, and it 
ought to be put in the index. Perhaps an old one is obsolete and 
should be dropped out. 

Mr. Foearry. We thought you were in pretty good shape in that 
respect. We gave you the money you needed to revise your index. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. We revised it. 

Mr. Focarry. We had hoped it would be in pretty good shape 
now. What did we spend, $4 million or $5 million on that? 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE SURVEYS 


Mr. Criacus. About $4 million, yes. But we have made no surveys 
of family expenditures since that time. 

As you may recall, we were, I think, before you two times suggest- 
ing that we take small samples of families to check to see whether 
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family expenditures were changing. These give us the weights in 
our index, the importance we give to food, to medical care, and so 
forth; in other words, how important is a doctor bill, let’s say, in the 
family budget. If they are spending more money on that then the 
price that we get for, say, an appendectomy, ought to have a heavier 
weight because it means there are more people buying it and it counts 
more heavily in the family budget. 

Last year we were before you again suggesting a study of a small 
sample of families, to find out whether in the last 5 years there has 
been so much change in family buying habits, so much increase in the 
standard of living, and such a shift in what the families are now 
buying, that we should proceed to do more on family surveys. 

As a matter of fact, in this committee you gave us that money, but 
we lost it later on, so we didn’t do it. Weare not before you on that 
this year because we are making a more intensive study of that whole 
problem. Real incomes have risen over 25 percent—nearly 30 per- 
cent now—since we last made this big survey. We are going to try 
to come up, perhaps next year, with a program as to what ought to be 
done on that general problem of whether the index ought to be revised 
in a more fundamental way by changing the weights. What we are 
presenting this year has to do only with prices. 

The item I am discussing with you today is how we price A, B, C, D, 
et cetera, and get a good pricing on what we have in the index. 

The study of families is to find out whether some items are much 
more important now in the family budget and some less, and whether 
we should change those importances. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN COST OF LIVING AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarty. Why do you think the cost of living is staying up with 
all this unemployment we have now? 

Mr. Cracur. There are several reasons. Part of our cost of living, 
or part of the prices that are in the cost of living, represent certain 
services. One-third of our index is services. You spoke about doctors. 
That isaservice. Streetcar fares are a service, hair cutting is a serv- 
ice. Running through the whole index we have what we call these 
types of services. 

Those are usually things in which wages play a very important 
part—I mean they are mostly all personal service type of prices. 

Mr. Focarry. What about newspapers? 

Mr. Cracur. Newspapers, yes. I think we call them a service and 
not a commodity. 

Mr. Focarry. I notice the Washington Post costs 10 cents now in- 
stead of 5. That is a 100 percent increase. 

Mr. Cracus. That is right. 

By the way, some of the increases in our index are due to the rise in 
newspapers. It is happening all over the country. Sunday papers 
are going up higher, and of course the average family buys a news- 
paper. To make my point, Mr. Chairman, these services, and the 
wages in those fields change very slowly. A doctor doesn’t change 
his fees very often. Usually he lags on the way up. His fees won’t 
rise as fast, perhaps, as wages might rise in manufacturing; but when 
he raises those, he leaves them there. And he very seldom reduces 
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them. They follow along but they stay very stable, they don’t change 
very much. 

Streetcar fares are another illustration. I hear now that we might 
get to 25 cents sometime in Washington, D. C. The barbers are talk- 
ing about going to $1.75 for a haircut. 

These parts of the index are slow movers. They lag behind, but 
they stay up when you get a downturn such as you now have. 

You might ask why don’t the commodities come down, the food 
items and ‘things like that. The answer is they do. They do come 
down. Our index has been helped, for example, in the last several 
years by the big discounts on automobiles at retail. You can buy a car 
at a big discount. 

INCREASED FOOD COSTS 


Mr. Foearry. I was listening to a radio program at home last Satur- 
day and I don’t know whether this lady was on a grange program or 
not, but she was talking about the increased cost of vegetables and 
fruit. I don’t know whether it is because of the freeze in Florida 
or not. I remember distinctly one little item. She was telling about 
what a head of lettuce was selling for a year ago this week and what 
it was selling for this week or last week. Tt was just double what it 
was a year ago. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. I couldn’t believe that. I didn’t think they had gone 
up that high. 

Mr. Larrp. Oranges are twice as much? 

Mr. Foeartry. She had that in this list. She was reading a list of 
prices of items that she bought in a Providence market a year ago 
and what she paid that day or that week. I was amazed to hear that 
vegetables and fruits had gone up that much in a year. 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, I have been promising the country that, 
come January or February, we would get a decline, but now this failure 
of the citrus crop in Florida has put erapefruit and oranges up. 
Now, I read in the paper this morning that vegetables in the South 
are destroyed. This is going to make me out a liar, but I didn’t intend 
it. We ought to be getting the advantage of some declines in these 
items, but this freeze will change the picture of the index this spring, 
because fruits and vegetables are an important item in the index. 

Another important one is meat. We are counting on the fact that 
corn is cheap, and that hogs are better priced now. So the farmers 
will grow more hogs and we may get a decline in pork prices later on, 
but this is not what is happening at the moment. Meat prices are 
actually strengthening for the time being. 

I hear from the Agriculture Department that that is partly due to 
the fact that this corn crop is very moist; they can’t store it very well 
so they have to feed it. 

Mr. Denton. Explain what the difference is between what the 
farmer gets and what we pay for it. 

Mr. Criacur. The price of hogs is better than it was back in 1955, 
when they were so low priced, but if we get a larger crop of hogs the 
price will go down. We should get some effect of that at retail. 

In that case, our index will be helped by lower meat prices. That 
won’t come until late spring or early next fall, if it happens. 
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STABILITY OF RETAIL PRICES 


I think I can sum up by saying that prices at retail don’t change 
quickly. Our index doesn’t respond immediately to a change in 
the economic situation. That is not our fault, and it is not because 
we are not measuring it right. It is just because retail prices behave 
that way. 

Mr. Foearry. It makes it doubly difficult for the fellow who is 
unemployed and prices don’t come down. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. This is what he is likely to be faced 
with for at least some time to come. I do want to emphasize this. 

Mr. Focarry. That is one of the reasons, Mr. Clague, that people 
are a little bit confused in these statistics that come out once a month. 
They just can’t understand, with unemployment going up, prices 
going up, too. 

It puts you in quite a spot, too, 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. We try to explain, I might say, to the 
press every month, when the index comes out, what are the factors that 
made the change, so that the public will understand. Everything we 
do is available to everybody, so that they can understand how we work 
it. The misunderstanding is because people can’t understand how this 
could be happening. My problem is to explain to them why it is true, 
and also to make sure that none of their criticisms are valid. 

In other words, that we are not subject to real criticism. That is 
why I would like to have some more money to handle it. 


EFFECT OF CUTS IN 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $372,000 more than you were 
allowed in 1958. You requested the committee last year for $7,768,000, 
and the committee allowed you $7,470,000. This was cut in the House 
to $7,124,000, on a fairly close vote. The Senate increased it only to 
$7,225,000. 

In conference we agreed on $7,200,000, which you have available 
in 1958. Now you are asking for $7,572,000. 

In these increases I don’t see any new programs. It seems to be 
getting back to normal, keeping the programs that have been existing 
and trying to get them up to date. 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. These cuts, as I see it, forced you to separate about 
50 people in this fiscal year. Isthat about right? 

Mr. Cracuer. I don’t recall the exact number. Mr. Fitzgerald, do 
you know ¢ . 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. About 48. 

Mr. Focarry. What activities have been reduced, and with what 
results by this reduction of personnel? Tell us just what happened 
as a result of this reduction of 48 people. We weren’t in favor of the 
reduction in this committee. 
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RETAIL WAGE SURVEY 


Mr. Frrzcrraup. Mr. Clague, the principal reduction there was the 
retail wage survey, which was a part of the program that we submitted 
to the committee last year, but did not come out of the Congress. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. We had asked for more wage work. 

Mr. Focarty. That was one of the less popular programs of your 
Division. 

Mr. Cracuer. If I may say a word on wages, Mr. Chairman, it is the 
least developed of our three big areas: Employment, which everybody, 
I think, appreciates and understands, our getting employment for all 
the industries, and by States and by cities. Prices, of course, which 
people understand, too. 

Now, we have never been able to convey to the general public the 
importance of wage data, so that the answer is we often lose out on that. 
I have thought over the years many times of how best to get better 
and more effective work in that field, but it doesn’t work out. 


STUDY SAMPLE OF UNEMPLOYED 


The second thing we had to drop was our 1-percent sample of 
unemployed, which we and the Bureau of Employment Security were 
doing jointly with the States. That was a system of getting a record 
of 1 percent of the claimants in unemployment compensation. It was 
a scientifically selected sample. We kept track of the same workers 
as they came in and out, whether they got work, whether they came 
back, et cetera, by selecting a certain social security number. That 
gave us an analysis of the kind of unemployment that existed—men, 
women, by age, and a great deal of other detail concerning the insured 
unemployed. These are not the noncovered who are included in the 
census totals, but the core of unemployment, those who are entitled to 
benefits. Also it gave us a time history of each worker. It enabled 
us to keep track of a person as to whether he was in or out of the 
market, or whether he became unemployed for a period of time and 
wasn’t heard of again for a long period of time. 

This was something that we had worked out with the States, select- 
ing cases and having them send in information on them. 

The Bureau of Employment Security analyzed the data; and we 
did all the tabulating work on it. When we got this cut last summer, 
we felt that that was one thing we had perhaps better drop, so we did. 
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REQUESTED BUDGET INCREASES 


Mr. Focarry. You have only three increases of any consequence 
requested for 1959: Manpower and employment, prices and cost of liv- 
ing, and measurement of productivity. 

We will put page 45 and page 70 in the record and then you tell us 
in a little more detail w hy you need these increases. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


1958 appropriation 
1959 budget estimate 


Increase 


INCREASES 


To provide for full-year contribution to retirement fund 

Printing costs for the 1959 edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook 

Manpower studies for national security; 8.7 man-years of full-time 
employment and nonlabor 

Development of series on hours worked and nonproduction and super- 
visory employment and hours of work in manufacturing industries, 
with extensions to nonmanufacturing; 16.8 man-years of full-time 
employment and nonlabor_____- 

Extension of the current price program in the areas of wholesale and 
retail prices; 17.6 man-years of full-time employment and non- 
labor 

Expansion of productivity to additional industries and sections ; 

short-term measurement of productivity changes; 13.6 man-years 


e 


of full-time employment and nonlabor 


Total increase___-_ 
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Summary of new positions 
Description Grade Number Total salary 
1. Collection, analysis and publication of labor and economic 
statistics: 
(a) Manpower and employment: 
Departmental: 
Senior manpower and employment special- | GS-13_..__._} 1 $8, 990 
ist. | 
Statistician... ___-- Sa .| GS-13...._.-| 1 8, 990 
Senior manpower and employment special- | GS-12__- 2 15, 140 
ist. | 
Statistician... J4 z i. ee CR ot 1 7, 570 
Manpower and employment specialist } GS-11_. } 1 6, 390 
Manpower and employment specialist ___- GS-9... 2 10, 880 
Statistician _- | GS-9_. = 32, 640 




















Manpower and employment assistant GS-7... ae 4, 525 
Secretary __- ose GS8-5_- wef 3 11,010 
Clerk or stenographer - | GS-+4_. | 6 20, 490 
3, 175 







Clerk- - 











Total permanent, departmental.__..... 









Portion of machine tabulation allocated to | 
activity 1 (a): | | 






Departmental: Machine operator_-.___- 






Total permanent. ----- iiepantionn 














Total permanent, activity 1 (@)-_.-- a areen 132, 975 
Deduct lapses = | mn bY 0.5 | 2, 199 












. } biases 
Net permanent. _-- i a ical | 25. 5 | 130, 776 
Regular pay above 52-week base_--- ‘ | 503 













Total, activity 1 (@).....-..-..- bbiissaaks nad aet : ne 131, 279 
(6) Prices and cost of living: 
Departmental | | 
Senior price index or commodity specialist _.| GS-13__. 1 | 8, 990 
Senior price index or commodity specialist _| GS-12_- , a 15, 140 
Industry or commodity specialist - | GS-11_. 4 12, 780 
Economist be GS-7. ae 9, 050 
Clerk : a _.| GS-5.- Sin a 11, 010 
. 8 os 


Clerk or stenographer - 






Total permanent, departmental_ 







Total permanent, activity 1 (6) 
Deduct | bpses 








Net permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base------- | 4 318 






Total, activity 1 (6)- 











(c) Measurement of productivity: 
Departmental 





Statistician GS-13__-. 1 8, 990 
Senior productivity specialist GS-12... 2 15, 140 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SERIES ON HOURS WORKED 


Mr. Cracur. We now get, as I indicated earlier, collections from 
about 150,000 employers, all of whom report to us voluntarily the 
employment they have in their plant each month, the hours worked, 
and the total dollars they pay for those hours. That gives us our 
figures on average hourly earnings and average weekly earnings. 

This is for the 13 million workers that are in manufacturing— 
factory workers. There is another group of workers employed in 
manufacturing, nearly 4 million now, who are so-called office workers, 
white-collar workers. They are clerical workers of various kinds. 
We have never gotten hours of work on them, although, from checking 
on it, we find that most employees, in fact a great majority of them, 
can report the hours of work of those people, also. 

When we work up productivity figures to get how much is the output 
per hour of work, you must count these people because they are em- 
ployed in the factory also. We wanted to get the hours worked by 
these white-collar workers. 

Then, outside of manufacturing, we have many nonmanufacturing 
industries. There is trade, there are banks, insurance companies, and 
all sorts of employments like that, which, incidentally, are expanding 
more rapidly than manufacturing. 

The increase in employment in this country is occurring in those 
types of industries. We wanted to get the hours worked there also. 
So our proposal was to go out to the employers and get them to report 
to us the hours worked in the nonmanufacturing and in the white- 
collar workers in manufacturing. 

Then, as I indicated earlier, we would like to get another figure, 
which we think is also important: What is the total amount of time 
represented by paid holidays, paid vacations, sick leave, and other 
types of pay in which generally the employer pays regular wages, 
although the worker does not work at that time. 

I think, perhaps, that summarizes about what we plan to do with 
that program. Shall I go to the next one? 

Mr Fogarty. Yes. Go down the list. Tell us why these programs 
are necessary. 

Mr. Ciacur. This particular one is highly recommended. 

Mr. Focarry. Which one are you talking about ? 

Mr. Cracusr. The hours of work. This is highly recommended by 
that review committee on the gross national product and the so-called 
national accounts, because this helps them to get better reports on 
such series as the total production in the United States, the total 
consumption, and other items like that which appear in Economic 
Indicators. 

Of course, we would use the information for our own productivity 
figures that are represented in the other item; namely, that if we could 
find the output per man-hour of the hours actually worked, subtract- 
ing these other types of hours which are paid for, we would have a 
different productivity result. That would be a useful figure to have, 
to show the productivity output per hour of the hours actually 
worked. 
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PRICES 


Then the next item is prices, and we talked about that fairly fully, 
Mr. Chairman, but there are 17.6 man-years of employment. 

Mr. Foearry. Give us a breakdown of just what you want these 
positions for—what they are going to do and how it will improve your 
index. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. Most of this work is to be done in the Whole- 
sale Price Index but some of it also will be useful in the Consumer 
Price Index, particularly with respect to the prices of durable goods— 
heavy goods. 

The Wholesole Price Index measures the business prices represented 
by what the manufacturer charges the retailer, prices for finished 
machinery, automobiles, tractors sold to farm dealers, implement deal- 
ers. This kind of price is the one on which we got the least satis- 
factory reports at present and in which we think most of this dis- 
counting, rebating, et cetera, is taking place. One of the things we 
intend to do is go to these firms in these industries and make arrange- 
ments for better price reporting, and perhaps, instead of getting prices 
entirely by mail, we might have to arrange, once a year, to visit the 
employer or the businessman and discuss with him how he could 

make effective reports to us. 

The responses, I might say, from the business world will be good. 
They themselves know, as well as we do, that an improvement in those 
prices would make a more sensitive price index. 

At retail—in the Consumer Price Index—this would enable us to do 
a better job in the pricing of our so-called consumer durables: Auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, furniture, for example. These types of items 
cause us a lot of problems when they shift models at the end of the 
year and perhaps when both models sell side by side. 

Our rule now is that the minute a new model comes in we drop the 
old one and jump to the new one. Then we have a problem of figur- 
ing out how much of the new model is a true quality improvement, 
which ought to be taken out of the price index, and how much of it is 
really a true rise in price. 

This is difficult work and needs more attention than we have had on 
it. That is what we plan to do with these persons. 

Mr. Foearry. Then what is the next one? 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Cxiacur. The next one is productivity. In this respect I told 
you that we do have figures on productivity for the economy as a 
whole, not counting Government, because there is no way in which 
you can figure the productivity of Government. We just earn our 
salaries and that is all there is to it. I think we are highly produc- 
tive but I don’t know how to measure it because our payroll is the 
only way we get an output. 

But, taking Government out, and including industry and all of ag- 
riculture, we have done some figuring on the true volume of national 
output, and the relation of the man-hours to the total output of the 
country. We need to get down to gro Ups © »f industries, to find out 
which industries are moving ahead in this field and which ones are 
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lagging, and in which, perhaps, output per man-hour might even be 
declining. 

This might also explain a little better some of the factors that in- 
fluence a change in output per man-hour. This factor, productivity 
or output per man-hour, is what really makes the standard of living 
of people. That is true production, not dollars. It is real increase in 
output. 

We hope that by getting into more details in the industry groups 
we can have not ‘only more satisfactory figures, but figures which 
will be more meaningful in interpreting other economic factors such 
as wages, prices, and so forth, 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


I think that summarizes it, Mr. Chairman, except for the $20,000 
for the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was going to ask you about that. 

Is the Occupational Outlook Handbook as useful as ever? 

Mr. Cracur. The first printing was 36,000. So far they have 
sold 10,000 at $4 apiece. 

We got this out in time for the fall term of school. 

Mr. Focarry. We thought this was a good project, and have 
supported it. 

Mr. Criacur. Yes; we issued 1 back in 1951 during the Korean 
war, and then you 2 years ago gave us the money to renew this, and 
revise it every 2 2 years, SO as. to keep it up to date. 

We have over 500 occupations now represented in it. It is a 


< 


thumbnail sketch of the outlook for all these different occupations. 
DISTRIBUTION 


It goes into the schools. Mr. Goodwin has put it into every em- 
ployment office in the country. In every veterans’ placement office 
there are copies of it available for veterans coming back from the 
service. 

We have had commendatory letters, of course, from the Veterans’ 
Administration. They help us a little in getting it out. They give 
us a small amount to get certain occupations that they want. It is 
a truly cooperative venture of a lot of agencies, including the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and all the bureaus of 
the Department of Labor. 

We will have another edition in 1959, bringing this up to date. I 
have already had letters from people in many industries saying “Why 
aren’t our industries and occupations in there?” I had a strong one 
the other day from a very important industry; as a matter of fact, I 
think it was in some branch of textiles, in which the writer said, “You 
haven’t anything really representative of us. When do we get in?” 

Our promise is that next time we will enlarge it. We will revise 
those occupations which are out of date and bring in new ones to be 
covered 

Mr. Foearty. Have you seen to it that every Member of Congress 
got one of them ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Do we send one to every Member of Congress? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. No; we do not. 

2194458 
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Mr. Jongs. To only those that request it. 

Mr. Cracur. They cost so much money. You see, we have to pay 
for that, although the Government Printing Office must get its money 
back many times over 

PRINTING COSTS 


Mr. Fogarty. What will the printing cost be? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. The cost for printing this bulletin, with some re- 
prints from it this time, was $22,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Was that the reason the increase was $20,000 ¢ 

Mr. Firzcrratp. No; this $20,000 is putting back what was taken 
out last year. We didn’t print it last year, but the year before. Last 
year the $20,000 was a nonrecurring item. ‘This year we had to come 
back for it. 

Mr. Cuiacue. I tried to persuade the Budget Bureau to let us have 
that $20,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Last year? 

Mr. Cuagur. Yes. We could have used it effectively in the occupa- 
tional work and not have this in and out. But we lost. it last year. 
Every second year we have to come in for the printing of the revision. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think you ought to consider distributing it to Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House. If I were in your position, I think 
I would give that serious consideration. 

Mr. Cuiacur. The last item is our manpower studies for national 
security. 

Mr. Focarry. We won't burden you with an explanation of that at 
this time. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF DEPARTMENT AND BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Cracur. We asked for a lot we didn’t get. I might explain 
we have from 6 to 10 basic statistical programs, depending on how 
you count them, i here are usually 3 or 4 of them on which I can 
see urgent need for something being done. 

Usually, when we go to the Bureau of the Budget, we go there 
asking for a number of items and hoping that at least some of them 
will win support. 

Mr. Focarry. What was your initial request to the Department ? 
Do you have that figure ? 

Mr. Ciacur. I don’t know that I have that figure. There is a lot 
of give and take about that. 

Mr. Focarry. What was your initial request of the Department 

Mr. Firzcrraup, The programs listed were about $2,700,000, the 
ones that were considered when we went to the Department, over 
and above what we have. 

Mr. Fogarry. You asked the Department for $2.7 million. 

Mr. Firzceratp. Over 1958. 

Mr. Focarry. What did the Department say your ceiling should 
be, or whatever term they used ? 

Mr. Dopson. We made a request from the Bureau of the Budget 


for $8,950,000. The Bureau of the Budget allowance was $7,572,000, 


or a reduction of $1,378,000 from our request. 
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Mr. Fogarty. So the Department cut you a little over $1,300,000 
before they allowed you to go to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Cracun. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Then the Bureau of the Budget cut you $1,378,000. 

Mr. Ciacur. We got $372,000. You must start out with that fig- 
ure. That was given us all the way along the line. You start with 
$372,000. ‘That adds to ever y one of them. ‘Then you start coming 
down. 

Mr. Focarry. Let me get this figure correct. What was your 
initial request to the Department? I would like the figure in total. 

Mr. Frrzcerarp. It would be $9,900,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you request of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. $9,150,000 for all the programs that were submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarry. That is not the figure we just had. 

Mr. Dopson. My figure is $8,9% 50,000, 

Mr. Cracue. $8,950,000 is in the record. 

Mr. Focarry. The Department cut you about a million dollars be- 
fore you went to the Bureau of the Budget. Then the Bureau of 
the Budget cut you another $1,378,000. 

Mr. Dovson. That is right. 

Mr. Cracvur. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You really took it from both ends, from the Depart- 
ment first and then from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ciracur. I would say as far as the Department is concerned-—— 

Mr. Focarry. I know you will say that really everybody was very 
fair, under the circumstances, and all that. I’ve been hearing it from 
everyone and I suppose it’s the standard story, so we will hear it a 
lot more. 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Mitchell and I go over those figures intensively. 
[ bring up all the things to him that I think we might consider, but 
if the Department asked me, “Clague, you come up with what you 
absolutely feel is the amount you need and not discuss any alterna- 
tives,” it could be somewhat smaller. We are wide open at the De- 
partment, 

PROGRAMS CUT BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. I would expect you to say that. You are in a difficult 
position. I realize that. 

Mr. Ciacur. No; what I said is absolutely true. 

Mr. Foearry. The facts are thas you had a progr am that you 
thought would be beneficial to the country, and the Department cut 
you back about a million, and the Bureau cut you back another $1,378,- 
000. To not embarrass you, we won’t ask you what good programs the 
Department. cut out, but we will ask you what programs the Bureau 
of the Budget cut out that you think would be beneficial. 

Mr. Ciacur. I have a list here of the items that were considered by 
the Bureau of the Budget. I can run down them briefly. 

Mr. Focarry. Put them all in the record and give us the highlig 
of them, and the ones you think were really essential. 
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(The information supplied follows:) 


The list of projects for which the Department requested Budget Bureau ap- 
proval of additional funds for fiscal year 1959 but which the Budget Bureau did 
not approve: 


Reclassification of establishments in the current employment-statistics 
program to the new standard industrial classification.__......._.__- $27, 000 
Reports on collective bargaining provisions____.._____.---.---.-__-___. 100, 000 
Studies of wages in the national economy and industry wage studies___ 265, 000 
Foreign wage data_____- sis eatial sete 34 .... 65,600 
Manpower mobilization planning (total estimate $143,000; $55,000 ap- 


proved) ____- eee a ht eT ar rare tte ee el Ek ce 88, 000 
Extension of joint labor tur nover statistics program to all States__...._. 87, 000 
Employment and economic status of scientists and engineers and related 

Ces a ee hee EE Ae BERS FPA LARD ON oy i __..___ 365, 000 


Construction and housing sti utistics OLE A os ee Ae 505, 000 


Sb 6d 5 bees 85, 000 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING STUDY 


Mr. Cracur. I can tell you what happened to most of them. One 
item we asked for was on collective baaraining provisions. That is 
a study of the kinds of provisions that exist in collective bargaining 
agreements. Ten years ago we got outa series of pamphlets like this 
[indicating]. We got these by studying the agreements that are in 
our files. ‘These agreements are maintained by us under the Taft- 
Hartley law, or the Labor-Management Relations Act, which provides 
that we shall keep a file of collective bargaining agreements. We 
made an analytical study. Here [indicating] are grievances and 
arbitration provisions; here [indicating] is one on seniority. These 
show the prevailing and the up-to-date practices in respect to these 
types of things. 

Here [indicating] is another one on union-management coopera- 
tion, plant efficiency, and technological change. 

We had about a dozen or a dozen and a half separate ones like this. 
We made them into a little series that we called 1 volume, but it con- 
sisted of about 19 parts. It has been about 7 or 8 years since we 
finished that. We thought it was appropriate now to do more 
analytical work. 

Mr. Denton. How much did you ask for that? 

Mr. Cracur. We asked for a hundred thousand dollars for that. 
It is not statistical, but analytical and developmental. It would have 
been very useful to the Federal Mediation Service. 

Mr. Finnegan was very interested in this subject. He wanted this 
material for arbitrators and his conciliators. That is one item we 
had asked for. 

Mr. Latrp. How old are those books ? 

Mr. Cracvr. They are 10, 9, 8, 7 years old. They ended about the 
time of the Korean conflict and we haven’t had them since. 


WAGES 


We touched a moment ago on wages. » have felt that we ought 
to have more information on wages generally. We have pretty good 
coverage of manufacturing, but we don’t have so much in the non- 
manufacturing area. 

I might make clear to the committee that in addition to the union 
people in the country—they make up about 18 million—there are 40 
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million others who are employees of one kind or another, who have 
very little unionism among them. Yet their wages and the relation- 
ship of their wages to other industries and occupations is important. 
We have been trying to expand our wage work in that field as well. 
We asked for money for expansion. We didn’t get it. 


FOREIGN WAGE SERIES 


Another request was on foreign wages. This was a program we had 
planned to make to the labor attachés abroad, to get publications in 
foreign countries, also to gather information in foreign countries and 
to send that back to us, SO y that we could analyze the wages in France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and so forth, including social security. 

Mr. Denon. Would you check Japan and the Philippines on that? 

Mr. Cracur. We hadn’t wholly decided, I think, on just which 
countries we would choose but they would be those for which we get 
a lot of inquiries from Congress and from outside businesses on this 
subject—what are the wage rates, and the true wages in those coun- 
tries, including their supple mentary benefits of various kinds. We 
had ag ned to make that kind of a proposal. 

. Denron. How much did you want for that? 

Mr. Criacue. $55,000. That lost out, too. 

Then, by the way, we had been before you the preceding year for 
studies of the effect of imports and exports on American employ- 
ment. That was the other side of the coin. That was a study of 
how American labor was affected. This particular study listed here is 
to get foreign wage data. 


LABOR TURNOVER STATISTICS 


The next item is “Labor turnover statistics.” That is, quits, dis- 
charges, layoffs, et cetera, which businessmen report. We have a co- 
operative arrangement with the Bureau of Employment Security and 
with the States, in which the States collect this information. We 
finance it half and half. 

We have got 40 States in the program now, and 9 are not in. We 
are just stopped at that point. We are working with the 40 we have, 
while the remaining 9 are still there waiting. We asked for $87, 000, 
to give to the States, to match their funds. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


We had a large item on the employment and economic status of 
scientists, engineers, and related occupations. We asked for $365,000. 
We thought work should be done on the status of engineers and 
scientists in private industry as well as in universities and founda- 
tions. 

In a perfectly friendly way, and with no rivalry whatever, the 
National Science Foundation also had this kind of a program in 
their proposals, and both of us went to the Budget Bureau, which 
placed this responsibility in the National Science Foundation. So 
the work will be done, at least in part. If they get the money next 
July, the National Science Foundation will be negotiating with us 
to make the study. So this is not lost to the Gov ernment. It was 
just put somewhere else than in our Bureau. 
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CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 





A still larger item, making up about a third of the whole amount, 
was $505 000 for construction statistics, including housing statistics. 
This is an area where we have known for a long time that more money 
was needed. We presented a proposal that would have improved our 
series on housing starts, which we issue every month, and which are 
important key figures in reflecting the current business situation. In 
fact, improvement in home building this year is considered one of the 
things that m: ry help us out of the present downturn. So we put ina 
comprehe nsive program to improve construction statistics. 

Now, the Bureau of the Budget gave the Census approximately 
this amount of money to do work in the field of construction sta- 
tistics, so some work will be done. It is not the same work that we 
would have done, but it will supplement and fit into ours. We have 
been asked by the Bureau of the Budget to work with the Census 
in determining how they would spe nd their half million dollars, if 
they get it, in order that we may have improved and better statistics 
of construction. 

That, too, was not lost entirely. It is not quite the same as if 
we had it, however. 

ALASKA 


HAWAII AND 








There is a survey of labor conditions in Hawaii, and aeacaal for 
Alaska. Hawaii is a famous old project. Every 5 years we are 
supposed to survey Hawaii. It is in the law. We keep entiohiiiie 
it but it doesn’t get mu ‘th support. I think it is now being dropped 
every year because of the eer that the Territory will be made 
into a State, and then they should take care of it themselves. This 
is Hawaii. 

In Alaska, there have been some labor difficulties. There always 
are little problen ns of Alaska versus Seattle in cost of living, et cetera. 
We wanted to make a survey up there. Those two were lost. 

Finally, we had some reduction in our manpower planning I 
think that summarizes it. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Arnow, how long have you been Assistant Com- 
missioner to Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Arnow. Almost a year. 

Mr. Foearry. You weren’t here last year ? 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. But you have been before the committee. 

Mr. Arnow. With the Office of International Labor Affairs. 

Mr. Fogarty. And with the Office of International Labor Affairs 
you were the expert in the field of tariffs, as I remember. 

Mr. Arnow. That is right. 

Mr. Ciacur. He went from the Bureau of Labor Statistics to them. 
They took him away from us and we took him back. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are you still doing work in tariffs? 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir. I am helping Mr. Clague in the overall work 
of the Bureau. 

Mr. Denton. I noted in your statement that you had a great deal 
of difficulty in getting prices because of rebates, bonuses, discounts, 
and things of that kind. Then you also spoke ‘of the fact that al- 
though we are in a recession, the cost of living is either going up or else 
it is remaining stationary. 
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ACCURACY OF INDEX 


Do you think if you got the right prices, that that might show that 
the cost of living was not going up, but that it was really going down? 

Mr. CLacuE. No; it wouldn't have that dramatic effect, | but it might 
make some difference in whether or not it went up two-tenths or one- 
tenth of a point, or whether it stayed the same instead of going up. 
We think our statistics are pretty good. That is, I am not apologizing 
for the indexes; but if we could get into these prices a little better 
we might find that some shadings have occurred in some types of prices 
that we haven’t got in the index now. 

Mr. Denvron. This is an incongruous situation, where we are in re- 
cession and we have a rise in cost of living. It is not caused by failing 
to get the right data ? 

Mr. Cracur. No. It is not caused by not getting the right data. 
The durable goods are the ones in the cost of living that are hard for 
us. They make up one-eighth of the total index. I think it is more 
a matter of better accuracy. We would be a little surer of our figures 
and perhaps a little more accurate. 


COST AND SALES OF OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Mr. Denton. You have $20,000 for the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. Is that the entire cost of printing the book ? 

Mr. Ciacun. As we just indicated, this will cost us $22,000. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you sell that book for ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. We don’t sell it. The Government Printing Office 
sells it for $4. 

Mr. Denron. How many do they sell? 

Mr. Criacuer. The last edition sold over 45,000. This one they have 
sold about 10,000 of already. 

Mr. Firzcrerarp. It is a little under 10,000. 

Mr. Denton. They will get $40,000 for it and the cost to them is 
$20,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Cuacur. This money goes into the Government Printing Office. 
If they have anything left over it goes to the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Denton. The Government is making a hundred percent on it. 

Mr. Focarry. No. That isn’t quite right. 

Mr. Cuiacurn. No. They have the cost of printing. That would 
have to be taken out. 

Mr. Dopson. We have to pay all of the type setup cost and all the 
original cost of running off the number of copies that we need. The 
Superintendent of Documents then rides our requisition for the num- 
ber he thinks he has a market for. 

Mr. Denton. From the $20,000 you pay do you get some copies 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. How many do we get? 

Mr. Jones. We get 1,000 copies that are ordered by us. 

Mr. Denon. You get 1,000 copies for the $20,000. What do you do 
with them ? 

Mr. Criacur. They go in part to hbraries. We have a library list 
that we send them to. 

Mr. Denton. You give them away ? : 
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Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. They are mainly for Government offices. 

Mr. Denton. Does the Government lose, or make money on this 
proposition? That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Cxiacusr. I suppose the Government Printing Office should 
speak to that because they would know their costs and expenses. [ 
think they make some money on this one. They lose on other pub- 
lications. They are a big printing house and they have to balance out 
losses and profits. 

This is good seller for them. They advertise it freely and sell a lot 
of copies. I suppose they make a little profit. 

Mr. Denton. The only cost they had was the cost of printing? 

Mr. Cracusz. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. The Superintendent of Documents is required by law 
to price his product which he sells at 50 percent or more over the 
cost to him. The cost to him is just riding our requisition. It is 
actually just keeping the presses running for that many additional 
copies. That means that this must have cost the Superintendent 
of Documents something like $2.66 per copy, not more than that, 
in order to sell it at $4. There is an overall profit to the Government. 

Mr. Cracue. If they sell the publication. 

Mr. Denton. How many copies did they sell before? 

Mr. Ciacur. It was over 45,000. 

Mr. Denton. They made $1.50 a copy. They made about $60,000; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. They have losses somewhere else, I suppose, on 
other publications. 

Mr. Denton. This is a best seller? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 









CALCULATION OF COST OF LIVING INDEX 





























Mr. Denton. I never did understand how you get what the 
cost of living is. You take a man in the lower income brackets. He 
will spend a much larger percentage of his income for food and cer- 
tain types of clothing than the man in the high brackets, and the man 
in the high brackets will spend more money for higher priced cars 
and better furniture and better living conditions than a man in the 
lower income bracket. 

Then on the other hand, the cost of a dozen eggs in New York City 
would be much more than in some rural areas. I never understood 
how you got an average. 

Mr. Criacur. Let’s start with New York City. That is in our index. 
~ are Los Angeles and San Francisco and Houston. In other words, 

e have cities all over the country, including 16 very small cities, 
iow n to 5,000 population. We spread throughout the country as 
best we can to get all the different parts of the country. 

On your other point, we cut out from the bottom end of our popu- 
lation, when we surveyed for family expenditures, all relief families, 
all families that didn’t have a wage earner that wasn’t employed all 
year. In other words, they must have earned $1,500 or $2,000, any- 
how, asa minimum. Then we had a ceiling of $10,000 for the w hole 
family. 
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So we have working people, clerical people, factory workers, mid- 
dle-income wage earners and salary earners, not too wealthy or well 
off and not on relief or not failing to maintain a reasonable standard. 
It is just the average of them. “That is what we have. Therefore 
we have a good average of this middle group. 

You are correct. In a very low income family their proportion of 
food would be much higher than 30 percent, which is the average 
in our index now. 

LACK OF SPECIALIZED INDEXES 


If you had a family that was very poor, earning a thousand dollars 
a year, and trying to live on that, or even $1,500. a year, chances are 
food would w eigh more heavily in their budget because they couldn’t 
buy some of these other things. We don’t ‘have specialized indexes 
for this type of family. This was discussed a number of years ago 
when, in the House Education and Labor Committee, Congressman 
Steed headed up a subcommittee to investigate and survey this index. 
They made a report. They said that they thought perhaps special- 
ized indexes like this ought to be prepared for various purposes. 

I could mention another one. An elderly couple, retired, for ex- 
ample, makes another group that would require a speci ialized kind of 

cost-of-living index because of their mode of living. 

These specialized indexes have never been developed. We have a 
general average for the middle group. 

Mr. Denton. The fact you have so many unemployed right now who 
are living on unemployment insurance, surplus food, and thinks like 
that, is not in your index at all? 

Mr. Cracur. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. As a matter of fact, the fact there are more of them 
would tend to bring the cost of living down. That is not reflected, 
is it? 

Mr. Cracue. One thing you want to remember, people like that do 
spend very heavily on food. You can imagine an unemployed man 
who has been earning $80 a week and now is getting $40 or $35 unem- 
ployment compensation. He naturally will emphasize his food first. 

Mr. Denton. If you have a situation like we had in the depression, 
where there was a tremendous number of unemployed, it would not 
reflect very well. 

Mr. Cracur. If there is a real serious downturn like a depression, 
the price index will decline. It declined 5 percent in 1949, for exam- 
ple, and in the thirties it dropped much more. 

Mr. Denton. How many would you have to have unemployed before 
you count them ? 

Mr. Ciacur. We never count them in as such. This index reflects 
the prices paid by people who are employed and buying goods. The 
unemployed would stop buying furniture, for example, or surrender 
their homes. The prices of houses would go down. But we have no 
index for unemployed people as such. 


COST OF LABOR EFFECT ON INDEX 


Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Clague, farm income has dropped 20 percent 
since 1951, yet when I g am a farmer—when I go home 
and buy machiner y to replace machinery that has worn out, the dealers 
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tell me it is the cost of labor that causes the increase in price for the 
tractor. What do your figures disclose ? 

Mr. Ciacur. That gets ‘into the whole problem of whether it is the 
cost of labor or the price that the manufacturer is charging and how 
much is attributable to one and how much to the other. In one re- 
spect, if there is not very much labor saving by improved production 
devices and so on, the labor cost might be high and the price high. 
That would be one factor. But it also might be true that this partic- 
ular machine is a much better one than the one you got before. It 
might be a much superior hay mower and therefore the price is higher 
because you have a better item. 

Mr. Marsnaru. Of course there are ere types of machinery where 
there has been a revolutionary change, but the tractor itself is the one 
that has gone up tremendously in price and that tractor, in my estima- 
tion, does not show that much improvement to justify the increase in 
price. That is my estimation. 

Will you put in the record at this point a breakdown, if you have it, 
showing about where you think that charge should be allocated ? 

Mr. Cracur. I am‘afraid we do not have that because we do not 
have the cost of labor on tractors. I think the Department of Agri- 
culture has done some work along that line. They have studied the 
extent of the difference between what the farmer gets for what he 
produces and what it brings at retail. I do not know if they would 
have anything on labor costs. 

Mr. Marsrar ts You were talking a moment ago about determining 
living costs for the different categories of people you talked about. 


Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 
CLOTHING COSTS OF WHITE-COLLAR MAN COMPARED WITH LABORER 


Mr. Marsuatu. Do you make any breakdown as to the cost of cloth- 
ing, for example, for a workingman as compared to a white-collar 
man ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. When we make these family expenditure sur- 
veys we go right into the family and ask them exactly what they 
bought in the way of overalls, suits, dresses, overcoats; everything that 
the family buys. 

Mr: Marsuatt. When you determine your national cost of living 
you reconcile that between the white-collar and workingman and put 
it in one lump sum? 

Mr. Cracur. We would have atypical man’s suit, for example, but 
we also would have overalls in the list of articles we price. We price 
that each month to get the index. 

You have really raised a question about whether or not working- 
men’s—and by that you mean factory workers—overalls and so forth 
have not gone up more than office workers’ clothes. 

Mr. Marswaty. I am thinking about the man that is working with 
his hands. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. Well. I cannot answer you from the knowledge 
at. my fingertips. You could be right; it is quite possible these items 
have gone up more. I can only say to you that both sets of items are in 
our index. We do have the overalls, the workshoes, we have the cloth 
pants and the suit the average workingman and clerical man buys for 
Sunday. However you might very well be right that the prices of 
articles for the workingman’s items have gone up more. 
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Mr. MarsHa.u. If I were right. it would have a great deal of bearing 
upon some of the comments on labor costs of the workingman, because 
he actually is a greater consumer of food. 

Mr. Cracue. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnauy. And if his rough clothes cost more in. proportion, 
he is at a disadvantage as compared to other elements of our society, 
is he not? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. I never thought of that comparison. I will look 
this up and see if we have any information in our index as to whether 
there is any tendency along the lines you mentioned. 

Mr. Lamp. Following along Mr. Marshall’s questions, you could 
supply for the record the variance in prices for overalls and suits, 
could you not ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. That would show whether the suit has gone up to a 
lesser degree than the overalls. 

Mr. Ciaaur. We would have to make a whole list. The work shirt 
would be in there too. We would have to make a list. 

Mr. Lair. I think it is most important that this cost-of-living 
index be corrected so that we can give people assurances as to the 
correctness of the cost-of-living index. When we have a weakening 
in our economy, people cannot understand why the cost of living 
does not reflect it. 

In your opening statement you said that most of the items that 
are going up are so-called service items or labor costs. 


SERVICE ITEMS EFFECT ON INDEX 


Mr. Criacve. That is right. The services are catching up.. If you 
measured them back many years you would find out they are not as 
high in relation to other prices as they used to be, but they stay up 
when they go up in price and a small-business downturn does not 

cause them to retreat. Some of them are legally fixed charges, by the 

way, such as streetcar fares; they will stay at 20 cents or 5 for 95 
cents. So some of the charges are legally fixed and some are held 
by custom. A doctor does not change his fees up and down. They 
are pretty likely to stay firm once he gets them up. 

That is one factor. Another is-rents; rents are still going up. 
They have not yet reached prewar relationship to other prices, perhaps 
because rent control is still in effect in some places, such as in New 
York. 

Food prices generally fell for about 4 years, from 1952 to the spring 
of 1956. And so did the prices of durables—automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, and so on—but they have turned up now, too. 

Mr. Latrp. What city or community in my district in the middle of 
Wisconsin is taken into the cost-of-living index ? 


CITIES INCLUDED IN INDEX 


Mr. Cracur. We prepare an index for Milwaukee which the city 
itself pays for. It has done this for years because it regulates wages 
of city employees according to the cost-of-living index. So Mil- 
waukee has an index. 

Madison is in the list. 
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Mr. Latrp. You gave the impression there were some cities or com- 
munities from 5,000 to 3,000 population. Where are they? 

Mr. Ciacur. Under 30,000 and down to about 3,000, that is right. 
There are 16 of those small ones. 

Mr. Latrp. How did they happen to be chosen ? 

Mr. Cuacur. By lot. We classified them by north and middle and 
south, warm and cold and intermediate, and by other factors, and then 
we drew out of a hat,so to speak. So it is by lot. 

Mr. Lamp. But are there any communities here of 5,000 population ? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. I think Anna, IIL, is not much more than 5,000. 

I might mention this is one of our problems in connection with this 
index. These cities do not stay put in their population group. One of 
the problems we face is, “Are these the right cities to be in the index? 
Are they wholly representative?” Some of these cities have perhaps 
grown to the point they belong in another class. 

One of the big reforms we produced i in our last revision of the index 
was to get these small cities in. Prior to that time, back in 1949 and 
1950, we did not have any city under 100,000 and our index was criti- 
cized because it did not represent the smaller places in the country. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think you need this additional money in order 
to satisfy yourself that your figures are correct ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right, Mr. aaird. 

Mr. Lam. And you think this is the minimum amount that you 
could get along with? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, it is. Depending on what we find, it might be 
that we will need more in another year, or maybe with what we can do 
with this we will find we do not need any more for this particular job. 
But I would not like to guarantee this is the only amount we will need 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Latrp. We want to be sure that your figures are right, because 
I think we will be in for criticism about the cost-of- living index. 
More questions are being asked about it now than for a long time. 

Mr. Cracur. That is one item I would like to urge that we get in 
full because I think we will need it. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND LABOR COSTS 


Mr. Latrp. In connection with the question raised by Mr. Marshall 
about the increase in price of the tractor, the tractor really has not 
changed very much. The tractor my farmers were buying in 1949 
is about the same tractor basically that they buy today. Tractors 
are made right there in Wisconsin. The answer that the farmer al- 
ways gets is that the cost of production has gone up because of labor 
costs. Has not productivity gone up at all in the tractor industry? 

Mr. Criacur. That is what we do not know. That was one of the 
things we were hoping to study. 

Mr. Focarry. Of! the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECTS OF TAXES 


Mr. Lamp. What about taxes in your cost of living index? 

Mr. Cxiacur. In the Consumer Price Index taxes are in there if they 
are sales taxes. On the other hand, withholding taxes, income taxes, 
are not inthere. We make no allowance for that. 

Mr. Larrp. If a State raises its income tax will that be reflected ? 

Mr. Cxacur. That would not show. That is a deduction from 
income. 

Mr. Larrp. But a State that has a sales tax, that would show? 

Mr. Criacur. It would show. 

Mr. Lartrp. So your figures are not correct. 

Mr. Cracur. They are correct as to what you spend for the items 
you buy. An income tax is taken away from you before you spend 
it. 

Mr. Larrp. You see, some States have a sales tax and some have a 
corporation income tax. 

Mr. Ciacur. A corporation income tax, if any were passed to the 
consumer, might show. 

Mr. Lamp. You do not consider that the corporation income tax 
is passed on to the consumer? 

Mr. Cuacun. Income taxes are not generally passed on, but they 
might be. But a corporation income tax would not show up, generally 
speaking. 

Mr. Latrp. A corporation selling milk in middle Wisconsin pays a 
corporation income tax, and in Florida it is a sales tax. That would 
not show up ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. No. We do publish every month statistics on the 
weekly wages of workers in manufacturing industries, and we deduct 
the income tax from the higher figure he is paid. So we do meet your 
problem, but we do not meet it through the Consumer Price Index. 


We show that a worker’s purchasing power might be reduced by higher 
taxes. 


Mr. Larrp. What about real estate taxes ? 

Mr. Cracur. They would go into rent and home ownership. They 
are shown, 

Mr. Latrp. So real estate taxes are shown, and real estate taxes have 
been going up all over the country. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, and that raises the housing component. 

Mr. Larep. But that would show up as far as business is concerned 
only in the price of goods purchased ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

Mr. Larrp. Because that is pretty much of a fixed cost that has to be 
passed on to the consumer. 

Mr. Cracur. The grocery store would have to meet that cost, it 
would be part of the cost of getting the goods to the consumer. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Clague. 
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WOMEN’S BUREAU 


WITNESSES 


MRS. ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU, AND AS- 
SISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

MISS FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT 

MRS. ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOMEN’S LABOR 
LAW AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

Program by activities: | 
1. Development of programs and materials to improve | 
women’s employment opportunities and economic | 


| 





status 2 $163, 100 | $165, 100 | $165, 100 
2. Advisory services on legislation affecting women | 
workers__ psrtocset 64, 473 69, 825 | 
3. Executive direction and program coordination.._- | 108, 686 | 102, 225 
4. Administrative services and management- .-.-.-- } 72, 350 124, 850 
Total obligations ae nae ahs | 408, 609 462, 000 462, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts - .- re —8, 200 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-.-_. i 2, 591 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - , 403, 000 462, 000 462, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions | 56 61 61 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-. ‘ | 3 | 1 i 

Average number of all employees 52 60 | 60 

Number of employees at end of year-- 58 61 61 
3 _ : . 

Average GS grade and salary --. 82 $5,890 '8.3 $5,972! 8.3 $5, 972 


01 Personal services: 





Permanent positions__ $309, 079 $357, 000 | $357, 000 
Positions other than permanent... 13, 469 | 4, 300 4,300 
Other personal services - - 1, 400 | 1, 400 
Total personal services_. 322, 548 362, 700 | 
02 Travel. a let 12, 876 | 25, 000 
03 Transportation of things 387 1, 425 | 
04 Communication services 8, 778 10, 145 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 20, 533 | 17, 600 | 
07 Other contractual services 2, 644 2,350 | ; 
Services performed by other agencies_-_. 37, O74 | 18, 380 18, 380 
08: Supplies and materials_- . 954 500 500 
09 Equipment 2, 220 2, 300 | 2, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _. 7 21, 000 21, 750 
15 Taxes and assessments 595 600 600 


Total obligations... 4 ‘ 408, 609 £62, 000 462, 000 
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Mr. Focarry. We are happy to again welcome you, Mrs. Leopold 
and will appreciate it if you will tell us about your program plans. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Leorpoip. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In 1957, the number 
of women workers again exceeded all previous records, with an average 
of better than 22 million women in the labor forcee—3 million more 
than at the height of World War II. Last October, the number 
reached an alltime high of more than 22% million. 

During the yes - 1956—the latest for which figures are available 
there were 28 nile women who worked at some time during the 
year. Some 10% million of these women held full-time jobs during 
the entire year; the remainder worked either part of the year or at 
part-time jobs. Undoubtedly, 1957 will show a similar picture. 

More than one-third of all adult women in the population were 
working. They filled 1 out of every 3 jobs. Some 2 million women 
were working in secretarial, stenographic, and typing jobs; about a 
million were teaching; another half of a million were nurses. Better 
than 1 million were in high-level jobs as managers, officials, and 
proprietors. 

Today, women over 35 years of age are a distinct majority in the 
labor force. ‘This is reflected in the 40- -year average age for women 
workers and the fact that more than half of all women workers are 
married. Thus, the ‘‘forties’’ have become the peak ages for women’s 
work outside the home. These are the women whose children are 
grown and going to school. 

Recognition of the importance of women’s work to the continued 
expansion of our economy and to the level of our preparedness found 
expression in the Women’s Bureau program, as well as in public 
expressions in the press, magazines, etc. The National Manpower 
Council at Columbia University published the results of its intensive 
study of women workers in a book called Womanpower. The 
Women’s Bureau had participated in the research and conference 
discussions held in conneetion with this study. 

We have moved ahead with our earning opportunities forums for 
mature women in a number of cities throughout the country, and plan 
to continue this program into 1959. Also, we are engaged in a 
number of cooperative projects related to the shortages of nurses 
and teachers, since we continue to receive reports of new programs 
for the utilization of mature women and requests for assistance. 

Our newest publication, just released, deals with secretaries, 
stenographers, typists, and other office workers. 

Next year, we plan to study employment opportunities for wemen 
in the manufacture of electronics equipment, women’s employment 
after graduation from college, and also to obtain vocational! training 
opportunities information for young women. We also expect to 
develop material on recommended standards for cost-of-living budgets 
for self-supporting women, to be used in the revision of State mini- 
mum-wage orders. 

Jointly with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
plan to publish a study of child-care facilities for children of working 
mothers. We also expect to study automation in a selected industry 
after we have had the opportunity to review the results of the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics’ studies in 22 plants. In cooperation with the 
BLS, we shall prepare statements for the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book on jobs in which women predominate. 

We expect to continue our assistance to national organizations, in 
programs such as Girls’ State, and to cooperate with such international 
organizations as the Status of Women Commission, the Inter-American 
Commission on Women, and the International Labor Organization. 

These are but a few of the program highlights which are described in 
detail in our budget document. Iw ould like also to mention the field 
staff, for which the Congress appropriated funds last year. We re- 
cruited four extremely capable women last summer, and they have 
already been in such widely separated parts of the country as Georgia, 
Texas, Utah, Missouri, lowa, Indiana, Tennessee, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin, where they established contacts with persons 
whose knowledge and experience will be valuable to us in the develop- 
ment of our programs and studies. We now have the opportunity to 
keep currently informe ze about community programs and local condi- 
tions related to women’s employment and advancement and our ma- 
terials can be made increasingly useful to many more communities 
than was previously possible. 

Our request for 1959 is for $462,000—the same amount as was appro- 
priated for the current year. 

I shall be very glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mrs. Leopold. 


1958 APPROPRIATION 


You requested $462,000 in 1958. That is what you received? 
Mrs. LEopo.tp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fogarty. Which was an increase of $59,000 over 1957. 


REQUEST FOR 1959 


This year you are requesting the same amount of money for 1959, 
$462,000, and the same number of positions, 61. 
Mrs. Leopotp. That is right. 


FIELD STAFF 


Mr. Focarry. How are the four new fieldwomen, that you have 
this year, working out? 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. | think they are excellent, Mr. Congressman, and 
I can’t tell you how much I appreciate and how glad I am that we 
were able to have a field staff. Their activities have given us reason 
to believe that this was a wise expenditure of money, and they are 
particularly well equipped by their background and experience to be 
of value to the Department of Labor and to the whole subject of the 
er ployment of women. 

Mr. Foaarry. Just what are they doing? 

Mrs. Leopoip. They have had probably an extremely intensive— 
one of the most extremely intensive—indoctrinations in the entire 
program field of the Department of Labor of any new employee who 
has come into our Bureau, certainly, and they are pretty familiar 
with the programs of all of the Department of Labor. This was what 
they did during their training program, during their indoctrination. 
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They have gone, as I said, to a rather small section, or small num- 
ber of places in the country and bave come back I think probably 
with more emphasis on a subject which we are quite familiar with, 
which is the shortage of nurses in the areas that they went to. They 
found this almost universal. They found that there are a great many 

organizations who, when they knew ot the kind of work that the 
Women’s Bureau has been doing, were extremely anxious to have that 
kind of work and that kind of material reach their community and 
their organizations. 

They have, I think, given us some clues to various of the philo- 
sophical approaches, which are those of whether women are accepted 
at high-level positions, whether women have a place in the labor 
market, and reflect very well, I think, the sentiment of the com- 
munities which they did go to, which I enumerated in this statement. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Focarry. What are your more pressing problems? 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. I think the two that are the most pressing are the 
one I just mentioned, the shortage of nurses, because we feel there is 
a way through the statistics gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties to bring out i in loe al communities what they can do about a nursing 
shortage. The nurses’ associations are anxious to have us help and 
work with them. 

This is one that I think will receive immediate attention, and the 
other one is the continuance of our earnings opportunities forums, 
which I believe we will continue. We have just finished 2 in Florida, 
which seems a rather suitable place to have had them, and the attend- 
ance at these 2 forums was very large. There were about 750 women 
in each of the cities, and the followup through the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, through the local employment security office, was 
extremely good. 

We believe that this is a method which is a specific way of helping 
the employment of older women. 

I might try to point out, if you care for more detail, some of the 
particular items of the program, or is that sufficient? 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us about the shortage of teachers. Are you 
concerned about that? 

Mrs. Leorouip. Yes, we are, Mr. Congressman. Everywhere we 
go, the field staff particularly, or in our personal visits, we discuss 
with the people in the community or in the university, if it happens to 
be there, what can be done to recruit more people. We have found 
out, as I believe I reported in the last budget hearing, that a large 
number of women who have gone to college, and whose families have 
grown, are returning to the labor market, or are starting to learn to 
be teachers for the first time. We know of more than 10,000 women, 
however, who have come into teaching from this source, this group 
of women who have been out of college for some years. 

We believe that constant work with alumnae groups and with organ- 
izations like the University Women, et cetera, will continue to make 
this reservoir a more sizable one. 


21944—58—_—18 
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I guess we will never cease being interested in this particular field. 
SPECIFIC PROGRAMS FOR NURSES 


Mr. Fogarty. There is still a real shortage of nurses, What do 
you plan to do in this field? 

Mrs. Leorotp. What we plan to do is to use the facts about 
nurses’ wages, the kinds of living conditions they have, and put 
them together in something which can be used as the factual informa- 
tion for nurses’ associations to use in the local areas, so we will publish 
something in that field. 

Mr. Fogarty, I think you mentioned that last year. 

Mrs. Leopoip. We hadn’t the material then. We had gotten the 
funds from the previous Congress and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was doing the surveys. We are now in the process of finishing, 
completing that, and using it on some kind of promotion. 

Mr. Fogarty. Tell us about the attitude of the American Nursing 
Association. Have they made any requests of you? 

Mrs. Luopouip. Yes, sir. The whole study came about because 
they were so interested. In fact, 1 have a meeting with them in 
about 10 days, I think, to plan how we can use most effectively the 
facts that we have found and put together. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is the first time it has been done, is it not? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. I believe this is the only time, Mr. Congressman, 
certainly in my 4 years. 

Mr. Foaarry. lt seems to me they would be very interested in 
having this done. 

Mrs. Leopoup. | believe there is no question they have wanted 
this for some time and they are very pleased that at last they are 
going to have this information. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you have any other specific programs in mind 
to relieve the shortage of nurses? 

Mrs. Leopoup. | don’t think so, Mr. Fogarty. I think our use of 
the information is more the proper way for the Bureau to point out 
what the opportunities are, what the wage scale is, what the working 
conditions are, and then to encourage community groups to use this 
material in their own programs. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this new booklet, What is New About 
Women Workers, that has just been put out? 

Mrs. Leoroup. This is not the first time. This one has been out 
in various forms. This is one of those rather streamlined pamphlets, 
which gives the answers to the questions which are most asked about 
the number of women workers in the United States, what their age 
is, et cetera. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is a fact sheet? 

Mrs. Lnopoup. A fact sheet, really. 


EQUAL-PAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. Have you spent much time on equal-pay legislation 
this year? 

Mrs. Leopouip. So far we have not spent any time other than to 
consult with the Equal Pay Committee, which, as you know, Mr. 
Congressman, is made up of the heads of the women’s organizations 
and unions who are interested in this type of legislation, and Mrs. 
Morrison has conferred with them, and I have talked with them all. 
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I don’t believe that there is any firm plan in their minds yet, do you 
think, Mrs. Morrison? 

Mrs. Morrison. They have written requesting hearings in both 
the House and the Senate, but so far they haven’t been able to arrange 
that. 


COST-OF-LIVING BUDGETS 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing in the field of cost-of-living 
budgets? 

Mrs. Leoronip. We expect to work this out in our activities which 
will start within the next quarter. 

Let me see if I have anything I can read to you that will tell you 
specifically. 

We have in our Legislative Division requests from the State 
minimum wage administrators who ask for guidance and assistance 
in this field, and we plan, as I understand and remember it, Mrs. 
Morrison, to work with the Bureau of Labor Statistics on planning 
what is the proper way of advising and guiding them as to the typical 
budgets for a working woman. Would you like to add any comment, 
Mrs. Morrison? 

Mrs. Morrison. I think in general that represents what we are 
planning to do. The existing budgets on cost of living for working 
women were set up by the individual States and priced by the States 
in their own localities, and most of them, with the exception of only 
two that I know of, New York and California, were originally estab- 
lished in the 1930’s during the depression, and therefore the list of 
goods and services that were considered sufficient for a woman to 
support herself were based on depression standards so that the States 
that are using them now, keeping them up to date with the Consumers 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are finding they do not 
fully represent an adequate standard for employed women, and they 
continually ask our help in revising the contents of the budget—the 
standards and the quantities. That is what we are planning to do. 

Mr. Foaarry. You plan to get it up to date? 

Mrs. Morrison. To give them a list of goods and services which 
they, in turn, will adjust and apply in their own States and come up 
with a price for the budget. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MATURE WOMEN 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing in the field of employment of 
mature women, other than these forums you are holding throughout 
the country? 

Mrs. Leorotp. We have published quite a lot of material. In 
fact, the most recent one is a bibliography which seems to be of 
rather general interest throughout the country, and to the many who 
are working on the subject of employment of older men and women. 
This is our latest bibliography which I think will be helpful. We 
have also several pamphlets, one which is not new, which is Training 
Mature Women for Employment, and one from a slightly different 
point of view, a memo on job finding for the older women, a memo 
on what a community can do to tram mature women for jobs, and 
these various mataeae are used in the communities where the forums 
are held. They reach the hands of people in industry, people in 
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labor, people in education, and people who are themselves looking 
for work. 

[ think they have been quite successful in their acceptance, and they 
are widely circulated on request by the Bureau. I don’t know that we 
have brought a list of the materials used, but we do have mang requests 
in personal letters from women who want to know where to go and 
what to do if they need to find a job. 


STATUS OF 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Denton. How much money have you obligated up to the first 
of the year? 

Miss AmrvursEeNn. Almost half of the appropriation in the first 6 
months. I have the exact figure. 

Mr. Denton. How much under half? 

Miss AMBURSEN. Just $760. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Denton. Does your department take any stand on the 
so-called equal rights for women amendment? 

Mrs. Luopo.ip. The Secretary and I in the last session of Congress 
were both asked this question. 

The Secretary in the last session of Congress said that he was 
not in favor of the equal rights amendment because the information 
that he had, led him to believe that having an equal rights amendment 
might make life very difficult for women in the various States whose 
whole status would have to be reexamined; and the laws would have 
to be reexamined in the various States, and that for this reason this 
legislation might be detrimental to them. 

The Secretary has thought that in recent months he might. reopen 
this and look at it again, look at the subject again. I am guided 
obviously by the Secretary’s point of view on this, because he speaks 
officially for the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Denton. Your opinion is that you are opposed to it now, 
but you might give it careful consideration later? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I think, sir, one of the things that is always a rather 
difficult thing to do for the Women’s Bureau but something that they 
try to do is to represent the point of view of the majority of the 
women who are working in the country or the majority of women 
who are concerned with problems of this kind. 

We have not yet received materia) which would indicate that there 
is any general consensus of opinion by the women of the United States 
that they are in favor of this legislation, and we are asked many times 
what we feel about this, but we do believe that we should defer to the 
opinion of the Secretary on an official position before the Congress. 


HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS OF WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Taser. Just what is your main field of activity? 

Mrs. Luopoutp. May I give a little history, just to make it a little 
easier to describe what my concept of this position is? 

The mandate that Congress gave to the Women’s Bureau in the 
year 1920 said that it was to work for the welfare of wor kingwomen, 
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and in those early days there was a great deal to be done in legislation, 
in standards, in the whole field of protection. 

Women have come a great distance in the kind of jobs and the kind 
of positions in which they are accepted. There is, however, still a 
body of legislation which is discriminatory; and Mrs. Morrison, who 
represents our legislative field, is constantly working with people who 
are interested in that aspect of our work. 

The majority of our work, however, I would say falls into the field 
of pointing out for the woman who is seeking w rork, the variety of 
opportunities which are there for her in the present labor market. 

Part of that, of course, brings us to work closely with all those 
national women’s organizations, which represent many thousands of 
women throughout the country. 

There is a third field which we do not have in our budget, because 
it comes from a part of the State Department’s budget, and that is 
the work that we do with the international visitors, the women from 
the other countries, who are interested in discussing with us the status 
of women and the whole position of women in the world today. 

If I have forgotten anything, I would like a member of my staff to 
remind me. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have 

Mr. Focarry. You are the only agency in Government that deals 
just with the problems of women. 

Mrs. Leoroip. We have called ourselves on occasions the clearing- 
house for women’s organizations, for all women who are in unions, for 
all women who are in manufacturing. 

It is the place where we have probably the greatest assembled 
amount of statistical and research data concerning women, I think, in 
the Government. 


COMPARISON OF BUREAU SURVEYS ON NURSING WITH THOSE BY PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Mr. Larrp. Mrs. Leopold, I would like to know how your surveys 
on nursing differ from the surveys and studies which are being made 
by the Public Health Service, and are outlined in their budget justifica- 
tions. 

Mrs. Leopoip. Mr. Congressman, I am not familiar with the con- 
tent of their budget request. In the past, the difference has almost 
always been that the Public Health Service does not inquire into wage 
levels or into what are considered subsidiary benefits, such as meals, 
lodging, uniforms, et cetera, and in our very early discussion about our 
appropriation for a nursing survey, which was 2 years ago, we worked 
closely with the public health nursing people, the Public Health 
Service people, who feel that we had a proper field in getting these 
data, which are mainly to do with salaries. 

Mr. Larrp. You don’t think that that information could be gotten 
together in a single survey or is it necessary to have two separate sur- 
veys going? 

Mrs. Lreopoxp. It did not seem possible to have a joint survey with 
them, though we explored it quite carefully over a period of many 
months. Mrs. Leone and I met a great many times together hoping 
to plan this. We felt that the most satisfactory method ‘of getting the 
statistical data on this was to get it through the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics, because of their degree of competence and experience in 
this field, also because they have the information available and 
trained people on the scene. 

In fact, it was quite interesting that the nurses’ associations ex- 
pressed a great preference for having the data come from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics because it was held in high regard and it is that 
material we will be using. 

We will not be making any further exploration. We will be using 
data already collected. 


TEACHING STUDIES 





Mr, Lairp. Tell us about the teacher information you are bringing 
together. How does this vary ‘from the surveys of the teaching 
problem that are currently being made by the Offic e of Education? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I think that the emphasis in our original study 
differs from anything which was done by the Office of Education, 
although this, again, was done with the full cooperation and advice 
of the Office of Education when we first did it. This was some 3 
years ago. We formed a Committee on New Teachers for the 
Nation’s Classrooms and were working jointly with the Office of 
Education. 

Our emphasis was on specifically those mature women who had 
college degrees, and who either wished to go back into teaching or 
wished to learn how to teach for the first time. 

I believe there are no studies of this particular information made by 
the Office of Education. 

Our followup was in the form mainly of letters from the various 
universities, educational places throughout the country, to tell us 
what kind of a program they had in that field. 

We in turn have published that so that other universities, other 
aluminae associations, other associations of universities, and other 
people interested can see t hat it is quite possible in a given State to 
find an accelerated training course for a college woman. I believe 
that this is data which is not duplicated by any of the studies of the 
Office of Education. 






EQU WOMEN 





AL RIGHTS FOR 








Mr. Larrp. Do you think that if we reach this equality for women, 
that it will then be necessary to abolish your Bureau? 

Mrs. Leopoitp. May I speak off the record? 

Mr. Latrp. If you want to speak off the record, all right. 

Mrs. Leopouip. Just for the first part it would be better if I spoke 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Latrp. You get the point that I am referring to, do you not? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. I think that the majority of women today recog- 
nize that the word sues. has as its most important essence the 
equality of opportunity. Sometimes when the word “equality” is 
used it is confused with identicalness, and this is not the way we look 
at it in the Labor Department. 

If the Women’s Bureau were not here to work for a better accept- 
ance of women in positions without regard to sex, there would be no 
one who could work for them. We still believe that this work is 
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necessary. Our belief is substantiated by the fact that the women’s 
organizations and the women who work themselves believe that this 
work should continue. 

I hope I have answered the qtestion satisfactorily. 

Mr. Latrp. You believe, then, that in seeking equal opportunities 
for women that there have to be certain standards set for women in 
employment that are a little different from the standards set for men? 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. This would be a general statement but not always 
true. If you take the teaching profession there would be very little 
difference between the standards set for men or for women. There 
would be few differences between the standards set for doctors or for 
lawyers. 

Mr. Larrp. Don’t you think in industry women should have some 
protection that men do not have? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. Yes, sir; we do believe this, and our constant com- 
pilation of existing differences in State laws is part of the work that 
our Legislative Division I believe will always continue to do. 

1 don’t believe, however, that recognizing those individual differ- 
ences is doing anything more than pointing out existing fact, and I 
believe that our other activities are tending toward pointing out the 
necessity of the utilization, as Mr. Mitchell calls it, of all of manpower, 
which includes womanpower. 


DUTIES OF FIELD STAFF 


Mr. Larrp. In your statement you speak of your recruiting “four 
extremely ¢ ‘apable women” last summer. You state they have al- 
ready been in such widely separated parts of the country, and you 
name 7 or 8 States, among which is Wisconsin. What did this 
“capable woman” do in Wisconsin last year, or this year? - 

Mrs. Leopotp. Miss Ambursen reminds me that as the women have 
returned they have made a rather full report of their activities in 
some additional cities; in this particular vase she made several 
speeches and conferred with women’s organizations in the area. 

! would not consider this the full execution of her duties as a 
full-time field person. The first time that our field staff went out, they 
were going as a first time, to learn how to do it better in the future. 
We have been working with a great deal of diligence to make a plan for 
the future, and I can tell you in some detail that we are planning 
that their emphasis will be on shortages—nurses, teachers, clerical, 
technical and scientific, on work with the older worker, on legislation, 
on child care, on career opportunities, economic developments locally, 
and certain international contacts, and in some areas on migratory 
labor. 

This is going to mean conferences with practically all of the people 
whose responsibilities are in these fields, and it will take a good bit 
of time in each place. 

The visit to Wisconsin was a very brief one, I am sorry to say, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Latrp. When you get into the migratory worker field are you 
interested in the prob lems of women in this work force? 

Mrs. Leoroip. This is a rather old responsibility of the Women’s 
Bureau which has not been—Mrs. Morrison, correct me if I am not 
painting a true picture—has not been emphasized particularly much 
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during the last 3 or 4 years. The people who have been working 
with the migratory labor problem feel that there is a real contribution, 
if the Women’s Bureau has some activities for the wives of the migrant 
laborers and for those women who themselves are working in migratory 
labor. 

We plan to work very closely with the existing committees. 

Mr. Larep. That is all l have. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mrs. Leopold. 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


WITNESSES 


CLARENCE T. LUNDQUIST, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR 
JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
HARRY 8S. KANTOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
HARRY WEISS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Le ee Tait n — _ —— — = _ $$$ —__—___— 
Program by activities: | | 
1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement. ---.......--. $8, 054, 030 $8, 380, 400 | $8, 384, 900 
2. Wage standards and determinations___................- 611, 364 | 717, 500 | 710, 600 
3. Regulations and interpretations_............. ppicateuted | 120, 853 137, 800 | 138, 100 
4. Economic analysis and statistics. ................-.... | 511, 885 545, 400 | 446, 100 
5. Executive direction and management. -.-............-. | 216, 873 | 220, 300 | 220, 800 
6. Central administrative services... _..................... 545, 521 | 598, 600 | 599, 500 
OR CE ES, ins nck Hi cin Shin dds eustbes 10, 060, 526 | 10, 600, 000 | 10, 500, 000 
Financing | | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other aecounts-....-..-.- —75, 300 |.----. JoeLE Si dp tbditeonte 
Unobligated balance no longer available_............-.-. ; Pi ATW Nodes b beth teh lédina cheered 
| adie 2 | = oni w@ 4 
New obligational authority........:.. nich Séebhe Baiada 9, 988, 000 10, 600, 000 | 10, 500, 000 


New obligational authority: | | 


} 
Appropriation ---__- at Seed _— . 10, 000, 000 10, 600, 000 | 10, 500, 009 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Office of the | | 
Secretary (71 Stat. 187)... -..-- ouddséedadetGeber4 meee, GOP) $0 beso beniel nsessdacpiiae 
Appropriation (adjusted) ..............-- 6t is ee | 9,988,000 | 10,600,000 10, 500, 000 
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Object classification 


| j 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees. -- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary.........-- 








01 Personal services: | 





Permanent positions_ - : choad $7, 993, 235 $8, 049, 000 $8, 041, 500 
Positions other than permanent... --- Sh btidadenncal 77, 255 | 76, 800 76, 800 
Other personal services - - . . - ke | 63, 092 | 81, 400 | 81, 400 
| 
Total personal services_. : ee 8, 133, 582 8, 207, 200 | 8, 199, 700 
02 Travel. : } 925, 517 930, 000 918, 000 
03 Transportation of things : als 50,717 | 27, 000 | 27, 000 
04 Communication services 140, 067 | 123, 000 123, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__._- 39, 387 25, 000 25, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. - Sild3 SSA 6 Gad djbb<ena 32, 866 54, 000 54, 000 
07 Other contractual services. --_- 4 chia 165, 765 167, 000 167, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_.. } 486, 122 | 520, 900 420, 900 
08 Supplies and materials._-.-_-- | 35, 988 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 
09 Equipment | 40, 694 15, 000 15, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | | 498, 500 518, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities -- , . | 4,000 fen<can i wane 
SS “Te es Nk. «ce ddce da. clic ctabshedend 2, 321 | 2, 400 | 2, 400 
' ! 
OE CIN oo div ocn cnc dudgncpenweto«su nel 10, 060, 526 | 10, 600, 000 | 10, 500, 000 





Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Lundquist, are you going to justify the request 
for the Wage and Hour Division? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes, sir; I hope so. 

Mr. Focarty. You haven’t appeared before us before, have you? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. No, sir; I have not. 


BACKGROUND OF ACTING ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Fogarty. Would you tell us who you are and what you have 
been doing in recent years? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I am a native of Chicago. I attended the grade 
and high schoo! there. I am a graduate of the University of Illinois, 
in business, and took graduate work in business at Northwestern 
University. 

After college I came to Washington, attended Georgetown Law 
School, and have a degree in law from Georgetown. 

I am a member of the bar of the District of Columbia. 

I entered the Government service in 1935, with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In 1938 I transferred to the Wage and Hour Division as 
an investigator. I have done investigations in the Chicago area and 
elsewhere in the country. 
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I then moved through the chairs, up into other positions, in the 
office of the Administrator. I spent 4 years in the Army, in military 
intelligence as an officer. I returned to the Wage and Hour Division 
in 1946 and did administrative work in the national offices, and spent 
some 5 years over in the Department of Defense as a legislative 
attorney in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and returned as 
ms Deputy Administrator in October of 1955. In October of last 

sar I succeeded Newell Brown when he was moved up. 

‘T have been the Acting Administrator since then. 


Mr. Focarty. Thank you. You may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 












Mr. Lunpaquistr. Last year, the committee was informed that 
we had worked into our regular enforcement program several impor- 
tant projects. They were to provide information on the nature and 
extent of the enforcement problem and to test new investigation 
techniques. These projects have been completed. Two major 
conclusions have been drawn from the results. First, too small a 
proportion of underpayments due to noncompliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act have been discovered and corrected. Second, 
a redirection of the investigation program and institution of improved 
techniques for more effective use of our investigative staff will reduce 
the amount of noncomplis nce. 

We are requesting funds to continue in fise al year 1959 about the 
same level of program provided by this year’s appropriation. Our 
appropriation for 1958 was $10.6 million. For 1959, we are requesting 
$10.5 million. Of the total, about $8.4 million will be obligated for 
promotion of compliance and enforcement. Although this amount is 
about the same as for 1958, the number of positions allocated to this 
activity will be reduced, from 1,180 to 1,140. This reduction is 
made necessary by an increase in average salary cost because of the 
advancement of investigator trainees to the journeyman level, and 
a revision in the grade structure for wage and hour investigator posi- 
tions, involving, among other things, a change in the grade of the 
journeyman class from GS-9 to GS 1. This revision resulted from 
a comparative study of the difficulty of wage and hour investigation 
work with that of other investigator type positions within and outside 
the Department of Labor. The new grade structure was indicated 
by this study and is consistent with grades of other investigative 
positions in other agencies. 

In eri I the request for $10.5 million, I would like to comment 
on three subjects. First, I would like to present a brief summary of 
the results of our activities during the past year. Second, I want 
to outline the most important of the findings and conclusions drawn 
from the special studies carried out in 1957. Third, I would like to 
indicate our plans for redirection of the enforcement program and 
for improving the efficiency of investigation procedures. 


























ACTIVITIES 1957 





IN FISCAL YEAR AND FIRST 1958 





HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 
















In 1957 we investigated 48,482 establishments, the largest number 
investigated in any year since 1944. The amount of back wages 
found due was nearly $19 million, an amount larger than for any 
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year since 1946, and 70 percent greater than for fiscal year 1956. 
The number of employees unde rpaid was 182,000, An increase of 61 
percent over the number for 1956. The increases over 1956 in the 
amount of back wages found due and the number of employees under- 
paid is more than twice the increase in the available investigator 
staff, which was about 30 percent. 

Of the back wages found due, about $5.3 million were minimum 
wage underpayments, and $13.5 million were overtime underpayments. 

There is no evidence that there has been a decrease in the extent 
of underpayment since 1957. ‘The imvestigations made in the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1958 show a somewhat greater magaitude of 
underpayments. For the 6-month period, a total of about $10 miilion 
was found due, $3 million under the minimum wage provisions and 
$7 million under the overtime provisions. Another indication of the 
continuation of extensive noncompliance is the trend in the inflow 
of complaints. During the first half of fiscal year 1958, 4,820 com- 
plaints were received, about the same number as were received in 
the latter, half of 1957. 

The expanding program for annual review of minimum wage rates 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands is proceeding on schedule. 
During fiscal year 1957, 96 separate rates were set covering all of the 
industries on the islands. Fifteen of these rates were provided a 
minimum of $1 an hour. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1957, an industry committee met to 
set the first minimum wages for American Samoa. Another commit- 
tee will be appointed later in this fiscal year to review the initial rates. 

Amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act which were adopted 
in August 1957 also required an increase in the Divisions’ program 
ob ligations. We conducted an intensive information program to ac- 
quaint employers of Guam, = ake Island, and the Canal Zone with 
their responsibilities under the amended act. We worked with the 
Defense Department in deve lente new contracts which are consistent 
with the requirements of the act. Plans for enforcing the act in the 
Overseas areas are being developed. The costs of administering the 
program made necessary by the amendments of 1957 are being 
absorbed. 

‘he level of the Public Contracts Act wage determination program 
has been expanded from 5 determinations to 7 each year. 

The last of the fieldwork for the 3-year program of studies of the 
effects of the $1 minimum will be completed by the end of the current 
fiscal year. A summary report on the results of all of the studies is 
scheduled for completion during the first quarter of fiscal year 1959. 
The major project in connection with studies of the economic effects 
of minimum wages planned for 1959 is a wage distribution study of 
manufacturing and wholesale trade, to obtain data on the current 
wage structure of these industries. 

Information on the economic effects of Puerto Rican wage orders 
will also be obtained in fiscal year 1959. 

These data, coupled with results of the studies of the effects of the 
$1 minimum, will provide a basis for carrying out the responsibilities of 
the Secretary of Labor under section 4 (d) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, to evaluate and appraise each -year the minimum wages estab- 
lished by the act and to make such recommendations for future 
legislature as may be appropriate. 
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RESULTS OF SPECIAL PROJECTS CONDUCTED IN FISCAL YEA 


COMPLIANCE SURVEY 


AR 1957 


The most important of the special projects conducted last year was 
the sample survey to determine the extent and nature of noncom- 
pliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act. This survey covered 
all industries generally subject to the act except construction, rail- 
roads, and business services. A detailed report on the results of the 
survey has been prepared, and copies have been made available to the 
committee. 1 would like to indicate briefly just a few of the most 
important findings. 

The survey results provide a basis for estimating the extent of 
underpayment which would have been disclosed had all establish- 
ments of the industries surveyed been investigated in 1957: (1) a 
quarter of a million covered employees were paid less than the mini- 
mum wage, and minimum wage underpayments amounted to $19 
million; (2) a total of 600,000 employees were underpaid under the 
overtime provisions, and the amount of underpayment involved was 
$64.1 million. 

Thus, in the industries surveyed the total amount due as of 1957 
was $83 million. Now let us relate this estimate of the total amount 
of underpayment to the amount of underpayment disclosed by the 
investigations whic h were made in fiscal year 1957. The investiga- 
tions made during the year in the industries surveyed disclosed only 
$15.2 million i in underpayments, or less than one-fifth of the estimated 
total of $83 million. 

The Compliance Survey findings relate only to the amounts due as 
of the time of the Compliance Survey, that 1s, amounts due because 
of underpayments occuring within the preceding 2 years. That is 
our statutory period. By this time, the 2-year statute of limitations 
has run against roughly half of theses underpayments so that the 
amounts once legally due employees are irrevocably lost to them. 
Since the time of the survey, other violations have begun to occur, in 
new firms which were not in existence at the time of the survey, and in 
old firms because of economic pressure, carelessness, or even willful 
disregard of the law. 

In addition to providing information on the extent of noncompli- 
ance, the survey a a basis for developing more reliable esti- 
mates of coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Our new 
estimate of the shir of establishments with employees subject to 
the act is 904,000, an increase of 100,000 over our previous estimates. 

Another important result of the Compliance Survey is a conclusive 
showing that an establishment violation ratio is not the best indicator 
of the extent of noncompliance. ‘This ratio, the proportion of estab- 
lishments found with violations, whether of a minor or serious nature, 
has been a key concept in the Division’s statistical presentations. 
But the survey shows that this ratio is not a good single indicator of 
the extent of noncompliance. For example, there is littie significant 
variation between establishment violation ratios for nonmetropolitan 
and metropolitan areas, but the percentage of employees underpaid 
is much larger for nonmetropolitan than for metropolitan areas. 
Reliance on establishment violation ratios in planning investigation 
programs has not produced the best possible results. ‘The number of 
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employees underpaid and the amount of underpayment measure more 
directly compliance results achieved with expenditure of manpower. 
Henceforth these types of statistics will be used as key figures for 
planning purposes and as a basis for evaluating acc omplishments. 
Statistics on the number and proportion of establishments found to be 
in violation will no longer be compiled. 


MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE PILOT TEST 


This test was made to evaluate a proposal that a mail questionnaire 
be used to identify establishments which are probably in compliance, 
If the proposal were sound, we could reduce the amount of investigator 
time spent in establishments which are in compliance. The question- 
naire designed for the test requested the employer to supply informa- 
tion about the nature of his business and the relationship of his activ- 
ities to interstate commerce. It also requested payroll data relating 
directly to compliance with requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. A follow-up investigation was made of a sample of employers 
who submitted completed forms to determine the relationship between 
the actual compliance status of the employer and the compliance status 
that was suggested by the completed form. These were regular in- 
vestigations, involving a visit to the plant, examination of records, 
and employee interviews. 

The findings on investigation indicated that the questionnaire did 
not provide any basis for segregating establishments in compliance 
from those in violation. Many violations were found in establish- 
ments whose completed questionnaires indicated probable compliance. 
The test showed that there is no substitute for a physical investigation 
to determine the compliance status of an establishment. 


COMPLIANCE CHECK PILOT TEST 


A second project carried out in fiscal year 1957 was the compliance 
check pilot test. This pilot study was conducted to find out to what 
extent investigators can determine, after spending only a minimum 
amount of time in an establishment where no serious violations are 
occurring, that the establishment is in compliance or substantially in 
compliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The hypothesis underlying the compliance check technique is that 
investigators can detect situations in which substantial violations are 
not occurring without going through the procedures required by a 
detailed investigation. After an evaluation of the results of this 
test, we concluded that the use of an improved abbreviated investiga- 
tion procedure would result in a reduction in the amount of time spent 
in establishments which are substantially in compliance without over- 
looking serious violations. We have not as yet adopted any formal- 
ized abbreviated procedure pending further study of this problem. 
However, the results of the test enabled us immediately to make a 
number of changes in investigation and reporting instructions which 
we think will result in a more efficient use of time in investigating 
establishments which are substantially in compliance, thus freeing 
time which can be devoted to investigations in establishments where 
serious violations are occurring. 
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ACTIVITIES 





OF INVESTIGATION 





REDIRECTION 


On the basis of the results of the special studies and of a review of 
previous enforcement operations and their results, we are redirecting 
our efforts so as to make more effective use of staff. We want to 
reduce the gap between the total amount of existing underpayments 
and the amount of underpayments disclosed by our investigations. 
We will continue vigorous enforcement of the child-labor provisions 
and the Public Contracts Act’s safety and health provisions, and see 
to it that the terms of learner and other special certificates are com- 
plied with. 

We have not found any way of determining whether any particular 
establishment is complying with the acts without sending an investi- 
gator to it. The compliance survey and findings in investigations 
made in the past point to categories of establishments in which investi- 
gations will probably disc lose a relatively great extent of underpay- 
ments. The efficacy of our enforcement activities depends in part on 
the extent to which we can identify such groupings of establishments 
and concentrate investigation activity in them. To the extent that 
we concentrate investigations in such groups of establishments, we 
will be using a larger proportion of investigator time in establishments 
where serious violations are occurring. 

Although we now have better statistical information on areas of 
extensive noncompliance, the statistical data are not sufficiently 
detailed to provide a complete basis for planning the most effective 
investigation program. Much detailed information has been obtained 
by the field staff of the divisions through firsthand experience. To 
make possible the full utilization of all information available to the 
agency, we furnished the field staff with the results of the compliance 

survey anc Ve ste tatistical data on the results of investigations made in 
pirevibus years ge field staff developed individual programs for 
eac h of the 78 “fiel ld office areas of the country. 

The investigation programs planned in previous years were intended 
to direct some eee eres activity into all industries and areas, and, 
within each region, to concentrate investigations in industries in 
which a high proportion a esti ablishme nts were found to be in viola- 
tion during previous periods. As | indicated earlier, the establish- 
ment violation ratio is not the most useful measuring device. Also, 
the compliance survey indicates that industry classification is only 
one of several factors related to the incidence of violations. 

Our new programs take into consideration many factors related to 
the incidénce of violation other than industry classification. The 
basic objective is to direct investigator time to cate; gories of establish- 
ments in which the amount of underpayment and the proportion of 
employees underpaid are believed to be high. Attention is also 
given to spreading each program over all types of establishments in 
which special enforcement problems are encountered. Provision is 
made for investigation of the anticipated number of complaints, and 
for investigation of firms awarded public contracts, holders of learner 
certificates, new firms, employers of homeworkers, and establishments 
previously found to have committed extensive violations. The pro- 
gram for each field office area is directed to the special compliance 
problems of that area, including special provision for investigations 
in industry segments, narrow geographic areas, and other pockets of 
noncompliance encountered by that field office. 
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We will obtain statistics on the results of investigations made under 
each phase of each of the field programs. These results will be re- 
lated to the amount of investigator time used, and will be measured 
in terms of disclosure of amounts of underpay ment, numbers of under- 
paid employees, and numbers of minors illegally employed. These 
data will provide a basis for periodic review and revision of programs, 
looking toward most efficient utilization of staff. 

We have made a number of changes in investigation tee hniques 
which we hope will reduce the amount “of time spent on investigations, 
especially in establishments where no serious compliance problems 
exist. We are attempting to reduce to a minimum the amount of 
time spent in reporting findings on investigations. In revising the 
instructions for making investigations, we have also placed emphasis 
on the finding of significant violations and have discouraged the 
spending of investigator time in searching for minor technical 
violations. 

One of the findings of the compliance survey was that, although 
the extent of violation in large .cities is still quite large, violations 
are much more widespread in nonmetropolitan areas. The new 
enforcement programs will place more emphasis on getting to estab- 
lishments outside of metropolitan areas. This new emphasis will 
be facilitated by our program for decentralizg the investigator 
staff. This decentralizetion policy has been implemented through 
the establishment of new itinerant stations, manned by one or more 
investigators. The number of itinerant stations has been increased 
from 111 in fiseal year 1956 to 223 in fiscal year 1958. During 
fiscal year 1959 it is planned to continue this program, so that the 
number of investigators at itinerant stations will be raised from 40 
percent to 50 percent of the total investigation staff. 

Our information program will be continued, to inform employers 
of their obligations and employees of their rights under the acts. 
This program aids both in getting the maximum possible degree of 
voluntary compliance, and in exposing areas of continued noncom- 
pliance where stepped-up enforcement activity is needed. 

In concluding, I would like to state that I consider the present 
level of our enforcement activity to be extremely modest. It will 
provide for investigation of only 6 percent of the establishments 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. This, in my opinion, is 
a minimal program effort in view of the extent of noncompliance 
which we now know exists. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


You say on the first page of vour statement that the number of 
positions allocated to this activity will be reduced from 1,180 to 1,140. 

You said this reduction is made necessary by an increase in average 
salary costs because of the een of investigator trainees to 
the journeyman level, and, second, a revision in the grade structure 
for wage and hour investigator senltionn: involving, among other 
things, a change in the grade of the journeyman class from GS-9 to 
GS-11. 

Because of those two reasons how many people are going to be 
eliminated? 
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Mr. Fraser. In this year’s budget, or rather the budget estimate 
for next year, there will be 4 40 positions eliminated. 

Mr. Focarty. Because of those two reasons’ 

Mr. Fraser. Primarily because of those two reasons. 

You will recall last year, Mr. Chairman, we made a request which 
this committee allowed for additional funds to meet the cost of pro- 
motion of trainee investigators to the journeyman level which, at 
that time, was grade 9. That cost was not allowed. We have been 
absorbing that and as additional trainees are moved up, we will have 
to continue to absorb. In addition to that, there was a survey made 
of the classification structure of the investigator positions in the divi- 
sion. The result of this classification study has been that the Depart- 
ment has changed or regraded the journeyman level of investigator 
from grade 9 to grade 1l. This change took place about the beginning 
of November of this year when the decision was made that the proper 
grade for journeyman investigators was grade 11. We had no alterna- 
tive. We had to proceed to promote them. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not question that, but I was trying to find how 
many people were separated because of those two things. 

Mr. Fraser. Because of the costs between our present operating 
budget for fiscal year 1958 and the estimates for next year, the number 
of positions that had to be eliminated was 40. 

Mr. Focarry. At a total of how many dollars, approximately? 

Mr. Fraser. Actually, the total appropriation below this year’s 
base is $100,000. 

Mr. Focartry. How much do those 40 positions amount to on a full 
year basis? 

Mr. Fraser. Forty positions would come to between $200,000 to 
$225,060. In other words, the estimated cost of the promotions, 
bringing people and trainee grades up to the journeyman grade, and 
the other change of regrading the journeyman level from gr ade 9 to 
erade 11, between these 2 fiscal years, the cost is going to be roughly 
between $200,000 and $225,000. 


NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. You say that in 1957 you inve stigated 48,000 estab- 
lishments. Were they all physic ‘al investigations? 

Mr. Lunpauist. Yes, sir. The mail questionnaire was not counted 
as an investigation unless it was followed up by a physical investi- 
gation. 


BACK WAGES RECOVERED 


Mr. Focarry. You say that the amount of wages found due was 
$19 million, an amount larger than for any year since 1946, and 70 
percent greater than 1956. That high? 

Mr. Lunpauist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You found $19 million due. How much of these 
back wages was paid? 

Mr. Lunpauist. For this 

Mr. Fogarty. Of that $19 million that you found were owed to the 
emplovees. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Approximately half, approximately 50 percent. 
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Mr. Focarty. That is all you have been able to get, about 50 
percent? 


Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fogarty. Why is that? 















SECRETARY’S AUTHORITY TO SUE 






Mr. Lunpquist. You know the nature of our law. The Secretary 
does not have authority to sue for back wages unless an employee 
requests it. Under our section 16 (c) authority, the employee must 
request the Secretary before he actually takes any action. Our 
compliance: problem is one of getting compliance for the future and 
then urging full compliance for the past. 

Mr. Foaarry. I would think that a duty of yours would also be to 
see to it that every employee knows tbat he has that right. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. We do. 

Mr. Focarty. Maybe you could do a little bit more than you do. 
It seems to me that if they all knew that, they would certainly make 
that request. 

How many, if any, have made the request and you have not been 
able to comply with their request. Has there been any backlog in 
that area? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Let me say this: the law provides that under 
section 16 (c) the request must be in relation to a matter that is not 
a controversial issue in law. There is no question in law involved 
in the case and if there is a legal, unsettled legal question involved 
in the problem between the employee and his employer as to coverage, 
we, through the Department, are not permitted to take that case to 
the courts under a section 16 (c) request. Many are turned down 
for that reason. Ido not have the exact figures. 

Mr. Fogarty. | thought the law was pretty specific as to who was 
covered and who is not. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. I have a copy of the act here. I am sure that 
you understand the provision that says under section 16 (c) there 
shall be no unsettled question of law involved in the problem. 

Would you care for me to read that? 

Mr. Fogarty. No, I know about that. However, it seems to me 
that the law is specific enough to indicate whether or not the estab- 
lishment is covered under the act, with relatively few exceptions. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. There are many areas that have not been settled 
legally. We take administrative views, based upon our counsel, the 
Solicitor’s Office views, where the matter has not gone to the courts 
as yet. There are many areas in the construction industry, for ex- 
ample, which are unsettled, cases are coming along that are settling 
these areas, but up to now, there are any number that are interpreta- 
tions based upon our interpretation of the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. Focarty. Of this $19 million that you found due, you maintain 
that only half was paid because they did not request the Secretary of 
Labor to sue? 

Mr. Lunpeuist. Well, I suppose that you would say so, although 
there are some angles to that which—— 

Mr. Fogarty. How do you know? 

Mr. Lunpquist. How do I know? 
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Mr. Fogarty. How do you know that is so? 

Mr. Lunpgutst. I do not know categorically, but in some instances 
we would make an investigation and, of course, if coverage is admitted 
according to our interpretation, we would request an employer to pay 
back wages. There may be an unsettled question of law in the 
situation, but the employer follows our point of view and he may pay 
the back w ages or he may not. 

Mr. Forearry. Is that what you mean by “restitution agreed to’? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Whether it be on the request of your Division or 
negotiations between the employee and the employer? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. That is right. You realize, too, that many 
employees do not want to request us to sue their current employer. 
It is often rather difficult for an employee to request a third party to 
sue his current employer, particularly if the employer has come into 
compliance and is now paying in accordance with the provisions of the 
act. 

Mr. Focarty. The people that I have talked to in this regard have 
never felt that way. I do not think it is common. 


PUBLICITY GIVEN TO EMPLOYEES’ RIGHTS TO COLLECT BACK WAGES 


Mr. Lunpautsr. We do try to publicize to the maximum extent the 
rights of employees under the law, section 16 (ce) privileges. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think that you have done a very good job 
of that. I think a better job could have been done. 

How do you go about this? Do you see to it that there is some sort 
of a—— 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. Let me say this: Roughly, where an investigation 
is made and the case is to be settled administratively, that is, without 
court action, we first require full compliance in the future. If back 
wages are due, we automatically request that the employer pay those 
back wages for the 2-year period. If he refuses to pay but assures us 
of full, future compliance, we immediately consider that case for what 
we call the section 16 (c) notification procedure. In some instances, 
it may be inappropriate to consider or to send such a letter to the em- 
ployee because we may find that legally it is not a case that the Solicitor 
would want to take and defend. 

Mr. Focarry. Was there an attempt by your division to distrib- 
ute some sort of a pamphlet that would be posted in establishments 
covered by the law? 

Mr. Lunpaqutist. Yes, we have; the poster is required. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that required by law to be posted in every estab- 
lishment covered by your law? 

Mr. Lunpaquisr. Covered by our regulations; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that pretty well lived up to? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We think so. Where it is not, and we find it, we 
immediately correct it because it is a very easy thing to correct. 

Mr. Focarry. But when you are only investigating 6 percent of 
the covered establishments you can’t be very certain every establish- 
ment is meeting the requirement. 

Mr. Lunpauist. We make that poster available to anybody who 
wants it. We produce thousands of them every year and, as Mr. 
Fraser points out to me, the poster was made available to all em- 
ployers in 1955 upon the change of the rate to a dollar. 
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PUERTO RICAN MINIMUM WAGE PROGRAM 


6S 
ad Mr. FOGARTY: You are continuing your minimum-wage program 
Ly in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and you have now 15 industries 
he paying the minimum wage of $1 an hour? 
Ly Mr. Lunpqutst. Yes, sir. i 
Mr. Focarry. Would you supply that for the record—the m- 
"9 dustries and effective date of the $1 minimum? 
Mr. Lunpquist. We can do that; yes, sir. 
or (The material requested follows:) 
List of industries in Puerto Rico for which minimum wage rates of $1 per hour have 
iy for L wage ri f $1 p 
” been set through indusiry committee action 
er. 
to Industry classification Effective date 
to Alcoholic beverages and industrial alcohol industry .-..... Jan. 24, 1957. 
; Banking, imsurance and finance industry___. ar Dec. 30, 1956. 
the Button, jewelry, and lapidary work indi istry- -ge m stone classi- 
fication ae June 17, 1957. 
ve Chemical, petroleum, rubber ‘and related products industry: 
Agricultural chemicals, fertilizer mixing, hormones, anti- 
biotics and adrenalin, miscellaneous rubber products and 
petroleum refining classification - oe salar et .-, Oct. 13, 1957, 
IES Construction, business service, motion picture and ‘miscella- 
neous industry: Business service, motion picture, industrial, 
the other building construction, special trade contractors and Mar. 7. 1957 
Ss Ss 8 Ss 2 ‘ = ° 
miscellaneous industry clas iMonticg....-. ol, ais hn E Seer 17, 1958. 
job Communication, utilities, and transportation industry: General 
classification . Jan. 24, 1957. 
ort Electrical, instruments ‘and related products ‘industry: ‘Shower 
and hair dryer, storage battery, drafting machine, electrical 
: terminal and connector, television antenna and lead-in cable Nov. 25. 1956 
10n. and portable hand tool classification. __..........-----.- : ino tg Qn7 
out Nov. 15, 1957. 
ack standivemilen eae industry: Dinnerware, sprayer, Nov. 25, 1956. 
ose Aaa ating tig ame acmansT: “eAar eet TY OFT Oct. 21, 1957, 
5 us Lumber and wood products industry: Carpet gripper classifi- 
hat cation____- Loe RUMOR Rn eee eK eee a Oe 
ces Metal, machinery, transportation equipment and allied prod- Nov. 25. 1956 
, . ‘ ‘fe . - _- Jt . 
‘ts strv: Gene SISEINCAUON........ 4 2 2 , 4% mh 
em- ucts industry: General calssification.___.------- - bef NOY 15, 1957. 
itor Paper, paper products, printing and publishing industry: Daily 
I paper } I ] I gu tr’ 
newspaper and news syndicate, photoengraving, filing cards 
rib- and indexes, decaleomania transfers, and posters, fototype 
ante letters and paper for sanitary use classification _ _-—-__-_--__- Oct. 9, 1957 


Stone, clay, glass, cement and related products industry: 
Abrasive products, cement, dry cement mixes, glass and glass 
products, hot asphaltic plant mix, ready-mixed concrete, 
tab- concrete block and tile, concrete pipe, precast concrete, 

construction components, structural clay products and Mae: 1, 1956 

ceramic floor and wall tile classification Mar. 7, 1957 

\Jan. 10, 1958 


Sugar manufacturing industry __- Fe aici Dec. 14, 1957 
we Textiles and textile products industry: Mattress and pillow 

. classification } SOS Apr. 12, 1957 
Wholesaling, w: arehousing: and other distribution industry: 
it of Agent, broker, sales branch, mail order, petroleum bulk 
lish- stations, drugs and chemicals, electrical goods, and machinery 


~ {Mar. 1, 1956 


and equipment classification _ _ - HIVE. ‘ ‘ = 
1 equiy “ . (Jan, 24, 1957 


who 
Mr. 
em- 
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CURRENT REVIEWS IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Fogarty. How many other reviews are being conducted by 
industry committees in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Lunpautst. It is on a current basis. We review every rate in 
Puerto Rico once a year. This is the annual review required by law. 
All rates in Puerto Rico are reviewed at least once a year and we are 
doing that on a current basis and we are keeping current. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Fogarty. For the first time last year, we heard about this 
matter of minimum wages for American Samoa. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you send anybody out there? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We did. We sent an industry committee out 
there and they set rates in American Samoa last spring. We are 
formulating another committee which will be going there in the next 
60 days or so. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it an attractive place? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Not very, sir. The rainfall, I understand, is 165 
inches a year and 14 inches often falls in a 24-hour period. 

Mr. Focarry. You still have plenty of candidates though? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Weiss. You might mention that three of the members are 
from there. We only send three from the mainland. 


Mr. Focartry. You do not have any trouble getting them to go? 
Mr. Wetss. Not so far. 


STUDY OF ECONOMIC EFFECT OF CURRENT LAW 


Mr. Focarty. Under the law the Secretary of Labor is to evaluate 
and appraise the economic effect of the minimum w ages established 


by the act and make such recommendations for future legislation as 
may be appropriate? 


Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What appraisals have been made? 

Mr. Lunpauist. To date we have what is called our interim 
study on the impact of the minimum wage. This was a 3-year study 
and we have an interim report. The final report we hope to have late 
this coming summer or early fall, which will wrap this up in one 
package and we hope an overall picture of the impact will be provided. 

Mr. Focarty. What does your interim report show? 

Mr. Lunpauist. I have some notes that I would be glad to present. 


INTERIM REPORT 


Mr. Fogarty. Supply that for the record. 

Mr. Lunpauist. All right, I will. 

(The material requested follows :) 

The data summarized in the report support only a few preliminary conclusions 
as to the short-run effects of the minimum wage increase. In addition, the data 
suggest a number of hypotheses as to economic effects which will be tested through 


analysis of the more extensive data to be obtained in all phases of the study 
program. 
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Two general conclusions can now be drawn as to effects that the minimum wage 
did not have. First, the minimum wage increase had not, by December 1956, 
resulted in any substantial changes in the economic situation of the Nation as a 
whole, as measured in terms of trends in employment, unemployment, price levels, 
and other economic indicators. Second, it had not resulted in an increase in 
hourly earnings of high paid employees proportionate to the increase in earnings of 
workers previously paid less than $1 an hour. 

There is some evidence of loss of jobs resulting from the minimum wage, but 
no indication of the overall extent of such loss. There is also evidence of reduction 
in hours of work to reduce overtime premium pay. It is not known to what 
extent reduction in employment in some plants was accompanied by increased 
employment in others, nor to what extent reduction in length of workweeks 
resulted in additional jobs. Information now available on decreases in employ- 
ment relate largely to the short-run period, February to April 1956. The longer 
term adjustment may result in restoration of jobs, or in elimination of many more. 
Data on the extent of discharges because of the minimum wage and on changes in 
levels of employment will be obtained in the later phases of the study program. 

Price increases for some products of low wage industries appear to be attribut- 
able, at least in part, to the minimum wage increase. However, prices for other 
products of low wage industries did not increase during the first few months of the 
$1 minimum wage. 

Some employers reported improvements in plant efficiency resulting from the 
necessity for adjusting to higher costs per hour of labor. The reports obtained 
thus far are few in number, however. The intensive studies of methods of adjust- 
ment adopted by individual heavily affected plants will provide a much better 
idea of the nature and extent of improvement in productivity resulting from the 
minimum wage. 

A few of the employers interviewed reported that the minimum wage increase 
caused them to be more selective in hiring new workers. The extent to which 
changes in hiring policy have made it more difficult for particular groups of the 
labor force, such as older workers and new entrants, to obtain jobs will be deter- 
mined for many situations through the intensive studies of individual plants. 

In the short run, in the industries surveyed, the $1 minimum wage apparently 
resulted in some increases in earnings of workers previously paid the minimum 
rate or more. More detailed analysis of the data will be required to determine 
to what extent the increases in earnings above the $1 level are related to the 
minimum-wage change. The extent of indirect effects over a longer period will 
be disclosed in later phases of the study program. 

The minimum wage resulted, in the short run, in industries surveyed, in a 
general narrowing of wage differentials, particularly among regions, occupations, 
and plants of different sizes. Analysis of the data has not been carried to the 
point of determining the extent to which the narrowing of occupational differen- 
tials relates to narrowing of interplant differentials and to what extent it results 
from a narrowing of differentials within plants. Information on the extent to 
which differentials are reestablished over a longer run period will be obtained 
through the resurveys to be made in 1957. 

The exemption applicable to logging operations utilizing 12 or fewer logging 
employees has not resulted in lower wages for exempt employees than for subject 
workers in integrated mills in the South. 

Since the Fair Labor Standards Act became effective, 1938, average hourly 
earnings of workers in selected low-wage industries generally subject to the act 
have increased by a larger percentage than earnings for selected high-wage 
industries or for all manufacturing workers combined. Earnings of workers ir 
selected low-wage industries in which the act is not generally applicable have 
lagged behind the other three groups for the period 1938 to 1956 taken as a whole. 


COMPLIANCE SURVEY 
Mr. Foaarty. We talked with the Secretary about your compliance 
survey which showed that a quarter of a million covered employees 
were paid less than the minimum wage, and that minimum-wage 
underpayments amounted to $19 million, and that a total of 600,000 
employees were underpaid under the overtime provisions and the 
amount of underpayment involved there was $64,100,000. How 
much of that was collected? 
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Mr. Lunpquist. Let me say, first, that this is a statistical projec- 
tion based upon our random, sample survey of some 8,500 firms. 

Mr. Focarty. How much did you find in your actual investigation? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We have found that approximately $15.2 million 
of that amount in the industries surveyed was found due as a result 
of investigation. 

Mr. Focarry. About 20 percent? 

Mr. Lunpauist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. | think the Secretary had that in his presentation. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Yes, sir. 


COLLECTION OF UNDERPAYMENT 


Mr. Focarty. Those were the actual collections? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. $15.2 million in underpayments and, we would 
presume, approximately 50 percent again would be paid. 

Mr. Fogarty. That would be about what? 

Mr. Lunpquist. $7.6. 

Mr. Focarty. That would be about 10 percent, then, of what your 
survey showed is really owed. 

Mr. Lunpauist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is not very good, is it, for these people who 
are being underpaid, if they can only hope through this law to get 
back 10 percent? 

Mr. Lunpauist. It may look a little dark, but we think in some 
respects when we investigate and get future compliance, we hope that 
for the future many of their problems are corrected. From that stand- 
point, we look to the future by way of compliance. 

Mr. Fogarty. You say that the compliance-survey findings relate 
only to the amounts due as of the time of the compliance survey? 
That is, amounts due because of underpayments occurring within the 
preceding 2 years? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes, sir, and the compliance survey was conducted, 
as you know, in calendar 1957 over a several months’ period. 


EFFECT OF STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Foaarry. If it goes over 2 years, these people are out of luck? 

Mr. Lunpauist. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. If an employer can withhold someway, somehow, 
payment cof what is due these employees for a 2-year period, he is in 
the clear? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. For that period preceding the 2-year period, yes. 
That is under the statute of limitations contained in the statute today. 

Mr. Focarty. Yet you say since the survey other violations have 
begun to appear. There are new firms which were not in existence 
when the survey was made, economic pressure, and we could assume 
that, in this high rate of unemployment that we are experiencing now, 
we are going to have more noncompliance? 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON WAGES 


Mr. Lunpauist. I do not know whether you can say that, because 
you would have to look at the nature of the unemployment. Unem- 
ployment, I would guess, in the automobile industry, is not correlated, 
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really, to our problem, because theirs is not a minimum-wage problem. 

Mr. Foearry. I thought it stood to reason that, if we have 5 million 
or 6 million unemployed in this country, many of them are going to 
go to work for less than the minimum wage to eke out a living, 
especially if the unemployment-compensation benefits have been 
exhausted. 

Mr. Lunpquist. There would probably be some pressures. 

Mr. Fogarty. The last depression would show that, would it not? 


I suppose that you hate to admit it, but I think most people would 
agree with me on that. 


MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 


The mail questionnaire just did not work out, did it? 
Mr. Lunpquist. No, sir. We had hopes that something like that 
would be useful to us. We are interested in shortcuts and making the 


most effective use of the dollars provided to us, but the mail question- 
naire was not the answer. 


VIOLATION STATISTICS 


Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by “statistics on the number and 
proportion of establishments found to be in violation will no longer be 
compiled’’? 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. I mean this, Mr. Chairman: Statistics in the past 
have been correlated to, first, the number of plants investigated, and 
then the number of plants in which a violation was found. If 5 firms 
were investigated and you found 4 had some kind of a violation, be it 
related to 1 individual or be it related to 10,000 individuals in that 
plant, that 1 plant would still be a statistical unit of 1 only. 

Mr. Taxser. | wonder if I could ask a question there? 

Mr. Foaarry. Sure. 


SIZE OF PLANTS INSPECTED 


Mr. Taner. How many plants with over 10,000 employees do you 
inspect”’? 

Mr. Lunpeutst. I would have to look into our statistics—I am not 
so sure; Mr. Kantor, do we have that on hand. 

Mr. Kantor. We do not ordinarily do that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Taser. Did you inspect any? 

Mr. Kantor. We inspected some in our compliance survey. 

Mr. Taser. The thing that struck me about the statistics that you 
handed in was that the average number of employees in the establish- 
ments that you investigated was 45. That means that you had to be 
following up a great many very small plants. It does not look as if 
you did any inspecting on the big ones. 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. Well, let me say this: We investigated, Mr. Con- 
gressman, 48,482 plants, and 8 percent of them were establishments 
hiring 200 or more; 16 percent were in the group of 50 to 199 em- 
ployees; 21 percent were in the 20 to 49 group; and 55 percent em- 
ployed 1 to 19. 

Mr. Taser. Some of them had to be pretty small, because the 
average is only 45. 
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Mr. Lunpquist. Well, as I indicated, 55 percent were in the cate- 
gory of employing 1 to 19 employees. At the same time, 20 to 200 or 
more, we had 45 percent. 

Mr. Larrp. 50 percent were below 3 or were very small operators? 

Mr. Lunpquist. No; I do not follow your reasoning. Fifty-five 
percent employed less than 20, but we have not broken the statistics 
down. 

Mr. Latrp. Figure it out. - Your average number of employees on 
the overall is 45, and in order to bring that average down to 45 you 
must be counting in a majority with just a few employees. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. You find this: Our statistics would show that 
some 70 percent of our firms are in this group of less than 20 employees, 
so we have a large enforcement problem in that very area of small 
firms. 

Mr. Largp. Your labor force is not there? 

Mr. Denton. I expect most of your violations come from small 
firms, do they not? 

LOCATION OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Lunpauist. Violations are coming from the smaller plants. 

Mr. Taser. The big ones do not have any violations? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Not necessarily so. They have some, but the 
the number of plants is not as great and the number of visits that we 
have to make would not be as great. A violation in a large plant 
is more easily corrected. 

Mr. Foaarty. The point there is that most large plants are organ- 
ized. Itis the unorganized, little plant that most needs the protection 
of this law. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. We think that is so. 

Mr. Focarry. That is why well over half of the establishments you 
inspect only employ 20 or less; is that right? 

Mr. Lunpaquisr. That is right. 

Mr. Fraser. You could put it another way. In connection with 
the best part of our program, even though 55 percent of the program 
was in these establishments, this represents only 3 percent of the estab- 
lishments within the total coverage of the law. In other words, only 
3 percent of the 900,000 establishments are in the investigation pro- 
gram which is reflected by this 55 percent. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Because there are some 650,000 plants in this group 
employing less than 20. Out of that group we investigated only 
26,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you answer my last question on these statistics? 

Mr. Lunpauist. I do not know whether I did satisfactorily, or not. 


COMPILATION OF VIOLATION STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarty (reading): 


Statistics on the number and proportion of establishments found to be in 
violation will no longer be compiled. 


Why? 
Mr. Lunpquist. We do not think it represents a meaningful 
statistic and, for our purpose, it serves no useful purpose in planning 
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our investigation program because, as I indicated, if you have 2 
plants and 1 employee in violation in the 1 plant and in the other 
plant, if you have 20 employees in violation, they both are weighted 
the same. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does it make any difference whether there are 1 or 
10,000? It is still a violation, is it not? 

Mr. Lunpauist. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. If there is a violation in a plant employing one 
person, it is still a violation, is it not? 

Mr. Lunpavisr. Yes, but we feel an administrative responsibility 
to try to get into the areas where the greater number of violations are 
occurring, involving more people and more money. 

Mr. Focarry. I still think those statistics should be compiled. I 
do not think it is going to do any harm, and it will give us a better 
idea of what is going on. 


ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE COVERAGE 

You say: 

We want to reduce the gap between the total amount of existing underpayments 
and the amount of underpayments disclosed by our investigations. 

How are you going to do that? 

Mr. Lunpguistr. We think that our compliance survey provides a 
basis for redirecting our inspection efforts. We are doing that just 
now to get our people into those areas and into the groups of plants 
as we identify them, which we think will have violations. We cannot 
tell at this juncture any one plant in violation, but we think in terms 
of certain areas. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not going to pass up that worker who is 
working alone, if his employer is in v violation, are you? 

Mr. Lunpquist. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. You are not going to pass over him to take care of 
another plant that has five, are you? Are you going to do that? 

Mr. Lunpautst. We do not want to pass up any violations where 
they are known, but, in getting at our enforcement problem and to 
solve it, we have to assume that where the indicia indicate violations 
toa greater extent, we will go there. Nevertheless, in going into any 
one plant, it is still a guess on our part as to whether the firm is in 
violation, unless a complaint has been filed, and we have a greater 
reason for going there. No complaints will be passed up under any 
conditions. 

CHILD LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. You say that you will continue vigorous enforce- 
ment of the child-labor provisions. Have you been letting up on 
enforcement of child-labor provisions? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. No; we have not. Child labor is one of the trium- 
virate of the Fair Labor Standards Act and, under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, child labor and safety and health are important 
parts of that law. They are given the same consideration as the 
minimum-wage and overtime provisions, 

Mr. Focarty. You see to it that the terms of learner and other 
special certificates are complied with? 
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LEARNER’S CERTIFICATES 


Why is it that the applications for learner’s certificates are going 
way down? 

Mr. Lunpquist. That is not quite so, Mr. Congressman. The 
applications for learner’s certificates have tended to stay up, and the 
experience from July to December 1957 indicates that we have a total 
of something like 1,430 applications. 

Mr. Focarry. I was looking at your own justifications. On page 
114, under the heading “Certificates Activities, Applications for 
Learner’s Certificates,’ total applications for learner’s certificates in 

1957 was 3,030; in 1958, 2,300, and you are estimating that it will be 
1,800 in 1959. 

That is why I said they were on the downgrade. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. We, at the time this was prepared, had the same 
feeling, but there has been a slight switch and change. We cannot 
account for it. 

Mr. Foearry. I can. 

Mr. Lunpeuist. There has been an increase in the number of 
requests for learner’s certificates. 

Mr. Fogarty. There has been a large increase in unemployment, 
too. I would assume that that has some connection with it. 

Mr. Lunpauist. It may have some relation to it. We find, how- 
ever, after a change in the rate there is usually a sudden influx of 
requests for learner’s certificates. Then, as we get further away from 
that change in the rate, there is a tapering off. We thought there 
would be a continuing tapering off in these last 6 months. There has 
been a slight change, and it is a slight upward variation. 


INVESTIGATION COVERAGE 


Mr. Fogarty. In your conclusion you say that the money that you 
are requesting will allow you to investigate 6 percent of the establish- 

ments covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. Lunpauist. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes, approximately that. 

Mr. Foaarty. You say this is a minimal program effort in view of 
the extent of the noncompliance which we now know exists. You 
must have given that statement a lot of thought so you would not get 
yourself in trouble. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Our compliance survey is a statistical projection, 
this $83 million of back wages due. We are working with that now to 
see whether or not by way of our investigative efforts we can find out 
ways by which we can eat into that figure. We are still in the execu- 
tion of that attempt. 

Mr. Fogarty. Here you are cutting down in personnel and non- 
compliance is going up. 

Mr. Lunpauist. Well, we do not think our noncompliance is going 
up. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by saying— 

In view of the extent of noncompliance which we now know exists. 


Certainly you don’t infer by that that it is gomg down. 
Mr. Lunpguisr. We think it has held about steady in comparison 
with last year. We think with our new investigative efforts into 
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those areas where the greatest number of employees are paid in viola- 
tion. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. Even with the experience you have had in the in- 
crease in learner permits in the last few months? You do not think 
that has any correlation at all with noncompliance? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. 1 do not know that it has, Mr. Chairman. I 
frankly do not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why do you separate the one from the other? 
All during these hearings for 3 days we have been told these budget 
requests have been made up too soo to reflect current conditions. 
In September things were not as bleak and dark as they are today. 
Since September there has been a real fall in employment and things 
have gone from bad to worse. Here you are justifying the same 
budget you thought would take care of you under the economic 
conditions that existed last September. As economic changes take 
place in this country certainly your program should change. You 
are supposed to enforce minimum wages and overtime law, if anyone 
is working overtime these days with 4 million or 5 million une mployed. 
That is one place where your work may go down. You may not have 
so many noncompliance cases for overtime, but you are going to pick 
it up, and more, on noncompliance regarding minimum wages in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Lunpquist. That may happen. I do not know at this point. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand your position. I think you are in a 
straightjacket as far as answering some of these questions are con- 
cerned. We will help you out and answer them for you. 

Mr. Wetss. We investigate about 50 percent of our learner certifi- 
cate holders, and we have been finding in recent investigations pretty 
general compliance with the terms of those certificates—some viola- 
tions, but not nearly as high as they were a year or two ago. 

Mr. Focarry. I can understand why they should go down; but I 
can understand also why violations of the minimum wage provisions 
would rise in a period of high unemployment such as we are in now. 
Have you not experienced some of that in the last couple of months? 
« Mr. Weiss. I do not think we have the returns for the last couple 
of months. 

Mr. Focartvy. You have not received reports from some of your 
regional offices? 

Mr. Weiss. Personally, I have not. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have on the increase for learner certificates in 
the last 2 or 3 months haven’t you? 

Mr. Lunpquistr. As you know, under our law, learner certificates 
are issued. These are total applications. The certificates that are in 
fact granted must be collated to not in any way cause unemployment, 
but where there are unemployed skilled workers in the given occupa- 
tion we would not grant a learner certificate in spite of the request. 

Mr. Fogarty. To sum it all up, I am not blaming you. I am just 
blaming the overall policy of trying to keep expenditures down at 
whatever cost. I think you should be in here asking for much more 
money if you want this law to be enforced. I do not see how in the 
world you are going to even scratch the surface with the amount of 
money you are asking for. You are coming in here now with economic 
conditions getting worse and requesting Congress for less money to 
run your Division. It just does not make sense to me. 
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Mr. Lunpauist. We think next year we will be in a better position 
to ask. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the party line. I do not know whether you 
were told to say that or not. Most of the people who have sat in that 
chair have said it—they expect conditions to change considerable and 
for the better in 1959, but there is considerable doubt on this side of 
the table, at least with the majority. We hope you are right, but 
what we read in the newspapers does not tell us that. Perhaps you 
have much better information than we have been able to get. 

I am for enforcing this law. I am for giving you whatever you need 
to do a good job. That is my concern. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is difficult to get Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds even when the administration is asking for them. There are 
certain sections of this country that do not want the law enforced. 
It is a prime target for these economizers when this bill reaches the 
floor of the House. We have a tough job with it every year. We gave 
you every cent you asked for in 1958 because we believed in it, “and 
then it was cut on the floor. I think you are doing as good a job as 
you can under the conditions, but conditions are not so good. 


INVESTIGATION RESULTS 


We will place in the record at this point the table you prepared at 
our request concerning investigation program results. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Investigation program resulis, fiscal year 1956 and 1957, and projection for fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 


Actual Projected ! 


1956 5 1958 and 1959 


Total establishments investigated . . 33, 148 8, 482 50, 000 
Covered employees in establishments inv estigated i 33 , 581, 641 2) 
Establishments in violation: | 
Basic provisions . ccaede 18, 461 
Minimum-wage provisions : j 4, 468 | 
Overtime provisions . _. sel bd 15, 484 
Child-labor provisions sac 2, 974 
Safety and health provisions _.. : e ‘. 746 
Monetary violations: 
Establishments in violation --_- : sed. us | 16,777 | , 553 | (2) 
Establishments agreeing to pay restitution-- ; 13, 596 | , 736 | ) 
Amount found due $11, 085, 952 | 8, 834, 1: $20, 000, 000 
Restitution agreed to ‘ ‘ $6,051,909 | $9,211,236 | $10,000,000 
Employees underpaid 112, 7 ) 190, 000 
Employees to whom employers agreed to pay restitution - _| 74, 762 | , 379 | 110, 000 
Complaints: 
Complaints received | 9, 32 , 782 10, 000 
Complaint backlog, total 3, 373 | 3, 067 2, 800 
Complaint backlog, 6 months ol 1 or more i | 4: 586 | 500 
Special child-labor-in-agriculture investigatic | 
Farms visited R= 3, 372 | 3, 905 4, 000 
Farms in violation 91k 2, 34 2, 500 
Minors under 16 found illegally employed Hail p 291 | 5, 5, 500 
Summary of legal activity 
Cases considered by joint review committee 2, , 845 2, 300 
Cases forwarded to regional attorney for civil action , 19s ‘ 1, 800 
Cases forwarded to regional attorney for criminal action 26: 328 100 
Civil actions filed =— | 575 36 1, 100 
Criminal actions filed : Sasi 32 | 135 
Civil actions completed 568 735 950 
Criminal actions completed 12 155 
Walsh-Healey administrative proceedings instituted | 26 36 45 
Walsh-Healey administrative proceedings completed --- : 25 30 


1 Based on experience Ist half fiscal year 1958. 
2 Not estimated. 
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LEGAL ENFORCEMENT 


















































Mr. Denton. You said you wouldn’t prosecute a lawsuit for a 
claimant or employee if there was a law question involved. How 
will you get this law question settled unless you take them to court? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We would go to court in relation to actions 
between the employer and the Government. 

Mr. Denron. Injunction suits? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Injunctions, or possibly criminal actions, or where 
there is in fact what we call a section 16 (B) suit where the employee 
engages his own attorney and invokes the court. 

Mr. Denton. Would you bring an injunction suit to try to get a 
law question settled? 

Mr. Lunpquist. If the employer is in noncompliance and the 
indicia are there or possible criminality is involved, we would. If 
he refuses to comply with our law, I am sure we would give every 
consideration to an injunctive action. 

Mr. Denton. Offhand I would think that you would much prefer 
to bring a civil suit, or an injunction, than a criminal case to settle 
a question of law. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. That is true. 


1958 EXPENDITURES 





Mr. Denton. How much money did you have at the first of this 
year? 

Mr. Fraser. The apportionment approved through December 31, 
was $5,560,350. 

Mr. Denton. And you spent or obligated all of that? 

Mr. Fraser. The obligations were $5,555,950. There was a 
$4,400 surplus. 

Mr. Denton. You spent more than half during the first six months 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Fraser. That is right. The reason was there were several 
nonrecurring items that were apportioned in the first half. These 
included transfers to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the survey 
work they do. 

Mr. Denton. You paid them from the last fiscal year, you mean? 

Mr. Fraser. We paid them out of this year’s appropriation for the 
work they are doing this year. 

Mr. Denton. You are paying them ahead of time? 

Mr. Fraser. Yes. This is necessary because they have to have 
their money for staffing purposes. In addition to that our employ- 
ment going into the fiscal year was higher than we could carry for the 
whole fiscal year. 

Mr. Denton. At the end of this last fiseal year did you carry any 
money over? 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. No. 


1957 





UNOBLIGATED FUNDS, 





Mr. Denton. Did you have any money obligated that was not 
spent? 
Mr. Lunpquist. Very little. 
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Mr. Denton. How much was that if you can tell me? 
Mr. Frasrr. The unobligated balance was very small. 
Mr. Denton. Will you put that in the record? 

(The figures requested are as follows:) 


Appropriation fiscal year 1957 $9, 988, 000 
Total obligations _ _- 9, 985, 226 


Unobligated balance _- 


Unliquidated obligations June 30, 1957 ; 475 », 396 
Unliquidated obligations Dec. 31, 1957 2. 918 


COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Denton. Now, I imagine in making your cases you depend 
very largely on complaints, either from employees, from a rival manu- 
facturer, or from a labor union; is that not so? 

Mr. L unpquist. We received something like 10,000 complaints last 
year and we investigated 48,000. 

Mr. Denton. What was the source of information of the others 
you investigated? 

Mr. Lunpquist. The source is all the know-how we can bring to 
bear upon the problem of compliance in the area where the supervisor 
is located, or, if you will, the investigator. 


COMPLIANCE SURVEY 


We have indicia which indicates—the compliance survey is pointing 
it up more directly—that certain areas, types of industries, size groups 
and pockets are not in compliance. We are trying to direct ourselevs 
to those areas. 

Mr. Denton. You had this compliance test and you do not think 
it was of much value. However, it does show that there are probably 
a great many cases of noncompliance that have not been brought to 
your attention, or that you have not been able to investigate. 

Mr. Lunpautst. I will say the compliance survey we think is of 
great value because for the first time it gives us an indication of the 
size of the compliance problem. 

Mr. Denton. It showed that there were a great many cases of non- 
compliance that you did not investigate with your staff; did it not? 

Mr. Lunpauist. It has showed roughly this $83 million in back 
wages. 

Mr. Denton. And you were able to investigate about one-fourth 
of that? 

Mr. Lunpautst. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. So there is only about a fourth of them that you are 
being able to investigate; is that right? 

Mr. Lunpauist. Roughly. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Denton. Now, your report here shows that as this unemploy- 
ment mcreases your problem is becoming greater. You show that in 
your report. 

Mr. Lunpeuist. I do not know that it shows that, 
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Mr. Denton. Look at the second page. You show in 1957 you 
made certain investigations and you found $19 million due employees 
because of violations and then you show the first half of the fiscal year 
1958 and your load is increasing and you collected a little more. You 
report there is more noncompliance. 

Mr. Lunpaquisr. We think we are doing a better job as a result of 
directing our investigative effort to eating into this $83 million. 

Mr. Denton. There is an indication of more complaints. 

Mr. Lunpquist. The complaints have not risen. 

Mr. Denton. There is an indication of continuous noncompliance. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. The trend has remained stable. 

Mr. Denton. The amount of money you have recovered has 
increased for noncompliance. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You do find when there is unemployment your prob- 
lem is going to become harder for a while because men will work for 
smaller wages and employers are having difficulty and they will pay 
low wages to keep going. We know that from the last depression. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. I remember the last depression, but I do not know 
how that would be. 

Mr. Denton. Do you not think that would be logical and natural; 
that as this unemployment increases your problem is going to become 
harder? There will be more cases of noncompliance, especially when 
their unemployment insurance is gone. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. I think there would be some pressures, yes, 

Mr. Denton. You will agree with me on that? 

Mr. Lunpquist. To cut corners. 

Mr. Denton. Here is what has happened. You have not been able 
to get one-fourth of the cases. 

Mr. Fogarty. One-fifth, and they collect only about 10 percent. 

Mr. Denton. And you expect your workload to increase, yet you 
come in here asking to decrease your staff by 40, of which 17 are 
investigators and 3 supervisors. Is that a reasonable proposition 
to put up? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Let me say this. This survey we made we think 
is a dramatic picture and we now are directing our effort in those 
areas that revealed the noncompliance pockets, areas and indicia of 
where we can send a man and make fairly sure that he is going to 
find a violation. That is what we think we are getting. 


BACK WAGES DUE AND COLLECTED 


Mr. Denton. I will spend $1 any time to get 5. An employer who 
is not complying with the law is being subsidized, either by private or 
public charity. Ifa man is not getting a living wage we are not going 
to let him starve. Either public or private charity will eventually 
pay for his living expenses. ‘That is why we have a minimum-wage 
law, so employers will not be subsidized by public and private charity. 
That is the reason for it. You recovered $19 million last year which 
was taken away from the subsidy. 

Mr. Lunpqutst. We found $19 million due and approximately 
half was paid. 

We attained compliance in the 48,000 plants we visited. 
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Mr. Denton. There is a big field, around $83 million, that could 
be taken away as a subsidy to employers which would relieve public 
and private charity to that extent if you could enforce this law 
adequately. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We want to eat into that $83 million; yes. 

Mr. Denton. If you had that employer pay a fair wage we could 
collect more money for income taxes. Our welfare payments would 
go down. Private charity would go down and local government 
charity would go down. Do you not think it would be good sense 
to have enough money to enforce this law? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well—— 

Mr. Denton. It would be a good investment. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We think this program will give us enough to do 
what we did last year which we think was a healthy program. 

Mr. Denton. Which was about one-fifth of what could have been 
done. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. We are going to redirect. We are getting to 
those areas as you can see from the first 6 months. Weare going 
at a better rate than last year. We think we can improve on that. 

Mr. Denton. I think you have a bigger field than you had last year. 

Mr. Larrp. The total appropriation you ask for the Wage and 
Hour Division this year is $10.5 million. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. That is the same level of appropriations as you had 
last year? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. $100,000 less. It is $10.6 million this year. 

Mr. Larrp. In 1958 you had $10.6 million and this year you are 
asking for $10.5 million. With an appropriation of $10.6 million you 
recovered for the employees over $9 million? 

Mr. Lunpauist. That was actually paid. 


COST PER DOLLAR RECOVERED 


Mr. Larrp. That means for every dollar that you recovered it cost 
the Federal Government a little over $1 to recover it? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. But I think it would be only fair to say we 
found due approximately $18 million and of that sum one-half was 
actually paid under the law. 

Mr. Larirp. The $9 million that I am talking about is total actual 
collection—is that true? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. $9 million was paid. 

Mr. Larrp. Your total number of employees would be 1,397 for 
1959? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Yes. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF MORE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Latrp. How many employees would you need to recover $83 
million which you estimate is due if it took 1,439 employees and $10 
million to recover over $9 million in fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Lunpeuist. I think that I would have to look in a crystal ball 
to try to give that answer because I do not think it is subject to a 
mathematical equation. I would hesitate to attempt to guess. 
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Mr. Larrp. It would take more than twice as many employees to 
recover $18 million, would it not, or would it take less than twice as 
many? 

Mr. Lunpauist. Let me say this: We feel now that we have a 
larger area to choose from and we can choose the greater areas where 
noncompliance is most prevelant. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you not think it does some good to spot check these 
people. Aren’t you getting a certain amount of compliance and recov- 
ery of this estimated $83 million by having these 1,397 employees 
checking these employers? 

Mr. Lunpequist. We do, of course. We will check any firm that 
indicates that they have a compliance problem 

Mr. Lartrp. What level would you possibly recommend as being 
the best level for checking noncompliance? 

Mr. Lunpauist. I do not know that I have resources at hand to 
recommend a level. We think next year we may be in a better posture 
to tell what we need. This year, with this survey coming on giving 
us these indications, and the fact we have changes to be made in our 
investigation program, we are in a posture to do a good job with these 
funds. 

Mr. Latrp. Do you think that you should operate on about the 
same basis as the Bureau of Internal Revenue in checking income-tax 
returns of individual taxpayers? 

Mr. Lunpaqutst. I do not know on what basis they operate. I 
understand they have a sampling basis but I am not familiar with their 
techniques. 

Mr. Larrp. Did you ever anticipate asking for funds so you could 
check every employer in the United States? 

Mr. Lunpautst. I do not think that I would want to ask for that. 
With 904,000 employers subject to the act I do not know how we could 
do that. 

Mr. Larrp. How big a sample do you have to have to get compli- 
ance? 

Mr. Lunpauist. At this moment I do not think we know precisely, 
but we know we have a problem and next year we may be able to tell 
more precisely what we think we will need to do the job. 


COMPLIANCE WITH NEW MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Larry. You are operating under a new law really. It has only 
been in effect for about 2 years. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. The $1 minimum wage. 

Mr. Larirp. Are you satisfied with the type of compliance you have? 

Mr. Lunpauist. I do not think I would be satisfied completely 
until I know that all people are getting the full benefits of the law, 
but I realize that is a statistical impossibility. Everyone would not 
be in full compliance at any one time. 


PAST RECORD REGARDING COMPLIANCE 
Mr. Larrp. How long did it take you to get compliance that the 


Wage and Hour Division was satisfied with on the 75 cents wage? 
Mr. Lunpquist. Noncompliance occurs at any minimum. 


21944—58 
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Mr. Larrp. After the minimum wage of 75 cents an hour had been 
in effect a little over 2 years how many employees did you have at 
that time? 

Mr. Fraser. 1,375 employees. 

Mr. Larrp. What was the appropriation in 1952? 

Mr. Fraser. In 1952 the appropriation in employees was 1,618 
and in 19538, 1,375. 

Mr. Latrp. And then in the fourth year, 1954, did the number of 
employees start dropping? 

Mr. Fraser. Well, the number of employees started dropping, but 
the need for a program was still in our estimate to the committee. 
We felt we demonstrated the need for a continuing program, but the 
appropriation was reduced. 

Mr. Larrp. The year before the $1 minimum wage went into effect 
what was the employment level of your Division? 


DEGREE OF ENFORCEMENT DESIRABLE 


Mr. Fraser. 1,161. 

Mr. Larrp. I am trying to find out in my own mind what level 
of employment in this particular Division would satisfy your Division 
as to enforcement. Is it now too high or too low? 

Mr. Linpquist. Sufficient enforcement up to now has been some- 
thing rather elusive. We begin to see now a picture of this $83 million, 
and we do not know exactly what, we can do by way of eating into 
that. We are using all of our investigative technique and directing 
our efforts to those areas. We hope to be dramatic in our success 
with the staff we have. 

It might be that next year, based upon a year’s experience, we 
would want to make a different kind of request. 

Mr. Larrp. I have heard it advocated by some people that. every 
income-tax return should be audited in order.to protect the honest 
people. There is always this problem in Government of how far you 
can go with enforcement. When you reach the point where the law 
of diminishing returns sets in you would stop. 

Mr. Lunpauist. 1 would say we have not reached that point and 
we have not found it necessary to give that consideration as yet. 

Mr. Latrp. Looking at it rather coldly from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, how much should we spend to recover a dollar? 
Should we be in a position where we would spend $2 to collect $1, 
$1 to recover a dollar, or 50 cents to recover a dollar? Can you give 
any rule of thumb on that? 

Mr. Lunpeuist. Well, I do not know that I can give a rule of 
thumb because, one, it has to go to the very intent of Congress— 
what they would want done in an area like that. 

Mr. Latrp. I think the Congress wants the minimum-wage law 
enforced. They want the income-tax laws enforced. But when we 
get to the question as far as taxes are concerned, we look at it from the 
standpoint of the dollars that we are going to get back to the Govern- 
ment for the dollars that we spend. Wage compliance is an entirely 
differént proposition. Here we are looking at the proposition of 
dollars to be returned to the individual worker and not the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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FUTURE COMPLIANCE 


Mr. Lunpquist. We have two problems, as you know: 

One, the amount of money that 1s found due in back wages, and two, 
the important aspect of future compliance. That to us is important. 
If we attain future compliance we think we are attaining a lot. 

Mr. Latrp. I think that is perhaps one of the most important things 
that you have to attain, is future compliance, because your figures on 
recovery, I don’t think, make a very good picture. I think it is 
important for you to stress future compliance in your presentation 
for this budget request. 1 don’t think your recovery figures are very 
startling. You have a budget of $10.6 million, and you recover less 
than $9 million, I don’t think those figures are too startling, but if 
you are getting future compliance, then I think you have got a pretty 
good case. 

Mr. Lunpauist. Well, we, of course, are interested in further com- 
liance and where under the statute employees are entitled to these 
ack wages, we want to do everything in our power, under the law, 
to try to get those back wages paid. 

Mr. Larrp. I commend you for that, but looking at the figures, the 
figures aren’t too startling. 

I think that your strong forte should be that you are getting future 
compliance. 

Mr. Lunpautst. It is important. We do recognize that. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have. © 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Lundquist. 

Mr. Lunpe@uist. Thank you. 


Mr. Fogarty. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock in the morning. 
(The following additional information was submitted at the request 
of the committee :) 
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Wepnespay, Fespruary 5, 1958. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN 
JEROME D. FENTON, GENERAL COUNSEL 
CLARENCE 8S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 






SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 






Program by activities: 
1. Field investigations. - a aie “ $5, 506, 269 $5, 761, 000 $6, 024, 900 















2. Trial examiner hearing-__--__- Staak : | 694, 189 | 752, 600 806, 500 

3. Board adjudication. _.- . ‘ A ll te aa 1, 177, 247 1, 259, 550 | 1, 350, 000 

4. Securing of compliance with Board orders oie 1, 571, 489 | 1, 611, 650 | 1, 803, 600 

Total obligations. ___- ee Reon aes Licleeteidetnrod 8, 949, 194 9, 384, 800 9, 985, 000 
Financing: | 


Unobligated balance no longer available. _........._. ai 2, 306 ses 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ......_._- al 8, 951, 500 9, 384, 800 9, 985, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions_.-_._.._.........-.... . 1, 206 | 1, 162 | 1, 220 
Full-time equivalent of all othe r positions } l 1 | 1 
Average number of all employees. - - $2) af 1, 125 | 1, 127 | 1, 182 
Number of employees at end of year. . ; - 1, 151 1, 139 1, 197 







Average GS grade and salary... - aod ..| 88 $6,625 | 89 $6,710 | &9 $6, 671 


01 









Personal services: 


Permanent positions _. 2 — $7, 517, 076 $7, 624, 545 $7, 973, 500 
Positions other than permanent : 6, 536 | 4, 500 | 4, 500 
Other personal services... _. ‘ 34, 729 50, 930 53, 575 





















Total personal services . sil 7, 558, 341 7, 679, 975 8, 031, 575 
02 Travel. ; J — 538, 397 531, 450 636, 000 
03 Transportation of things 32, 685 31, 000 | 40, 000 
04 Communication services 235, 375 237, 600 | 246, 950 
05 Rents and utility services 33, 509 35, 850 37, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction - 35, 826 | 100, 300 | 165, 050 
07 Other contractual services_._. 208, 777 191, 950 | ° 207, 925 
Services performed by other agencies 13, 969 15, 850 | 17, 450 
08 Supplies and materials_.........-_-. rc ; 92, 160 91, 000 | 100, 150 
09 Equipment. 89, 247 23, 200 | 28, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_ ‘ eee 438, 325 | 465, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemunities- - 1, 493 1, 000 
Taxes and assessments_. 4 : 9, 415 7, 300 





Total obligations. .......... adie’ Sede 8, 949, 194 9, 384, 800 9, 985, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 








Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us now the National Labor Relations Board. Mr. 
Leedom, do you have a statement for the committee? 

Mr. Lexepom. | have no prepared statement. I would like to make 
some oral comments to supplement the showing in writing that we 
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have filed. I would like to ask permission to have this showing made a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. We each have a copy and since it is quite lengthy I 
believe it would be best to just place such portions in the record as 
—— to be necessary to supplement our discussion. 

{r. Lezpom. All right; what I would like to do in’this brief time 
is to orally speak directly to the problems that you may have in your 
mind. Those problems may develop, so feel free at any moment to 
stop me in this discussion to ask me what questions you may have. 


INCREASED CASELOAD 


I think the emphasis I would like to place in this oral statement is 
that, as we were preparing our budget request, we realized our case 
intake was to increase, but at that time we thought the increase was 
probably nothing more than a return to a normal caseload which, 
as of something more than a year ago, was down somewhat more 
than we anticipated. But in the last quarter of this current fiscal 
year the case intake has taken a very marked increase which, if it 
should continue, will create problems for us unless we get a bigger 
staff and more money. So that is where I would like to place the 

i ase intake now is at an alltime high. We do 
not towed just how to account for that. The budget request we 
made to the Bureau of the Budget did not take into account this 
increase in caseload, and of course the Bureau of the Budget whittled 
off a substantial sum from our initial request. 

The reasons back of this tremendous increase we ourselves cannot 
account for, but we have reason to believe the activity of the McClellan 
committee is bringing us additional cases. 

Just to point that up, I would like to make reference to a typical 
situation that prevails in New York where the newspapers editor- 
ialize on situations that the committee has uncovered. The instance 
I speak of involves a so-called “‘sweetheart-contract” situation where 
in New York one union had good reason to believe that a second 
union that had a contract with a certain company did not represent 
a majority of the employees. So that first union picketed this par- 
ticular plant and the court up there granted an injunction against 
the picketing. Well, the union that was enjoined came to the Labor 
Board, to our regional office in New York, and filed unfair labor 
charges alleging that the union that had the contract in the plant 
did not represent a majority of the employees, or any of them, in 
fact. Our people in the New York office investigated and discovered 
that the charge was true and the General Counsel issued a complaint. 
Rather than stand trial or go to a hearing, the parties involved, the 
company and the union with the contract, stipulated the facts and 
the Board issued a cease-and-desist order which put that union out 
of business in that plant. As a result, the New York Times picked 
up the story, put the telephone number and address of our regional 
office in the editorial columns of the New York Times, and suggested 
that anyone who has similar troubles might call that number for 
assistance. 

That type of thing, we think, is increasing our workload appreciably. 
We are continually struggling to reduce the timelag in the handling 
of cases at alllevels. Thatisa problem. At the moment our bac klog, 
because of this tremendous flow of cases, is mounting. 
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SUFFICIENCY OF BUDGET 


We have definite plans and have taken definite steps to increase 
the productivity of each man hoping that we can keep this backlog 
somewhat manageable. But if the intake of cases increases at this 
accelerated rate, which none of us anticipated, we will never do it 
under the budget that we are requesting here. 

Now, the great bulk of our cases are handled in the field and are 
disposed of in the field, and that field operation is under the super- 
vision of our General Counsel and he has a prepared statement. I 
think he would also like to speak orally. I would want him to do that. 
I think that he, Mr. Jerome Fenton, has not appeared before this 
committee but he has been in Government some time and came to the 
Labor Board within the past year. I would prefer that he speak about 
our field operations. 

On the Board side of this agency we have the workload that con- 
fronts our trial examiners and the workload that confronts the Board. 
These present a real problem. We are hoping that we will get the 
appropriation that we have requested, which at the very best will not 
let us reduce our backlog. We know that we will have to face an 
increased backlog and we are hoping in another year we may be able 
to get additional funds that will help us whittle down the mcreased 
backlog we anticipate. Even if the intake does not maintain the 
accelerated rate the backlog is going to increase. If it stays at the 
accelerated rate we might have to do something to get additional 
funds. 

This request relates to the normal flow of cases under our present 
jurisdictional standards. I think I should mention something about 
those standards which present an additional problem. 





INCREASE DUE TO SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 
You have all heard at one time or another something of the Supreme 
Court decision that held that States do not have jurisdiction in a 
certain area of interstate commerce. Under our jurisdictional stand- 
ards the National Labor Relations Board does not reach a case in- 
volving certain businesses that actually affect commerce but are not 
of a size that meets our jurisdictional standards. The Supreme Court 
has now said the States cannot assume jurisdiction over those cases. 
This has definitely created what is commonly referred to as a no-man’s 
land in labor disputes. 

Immediately after that decision in the Guss case and related cases 
came out last March, there was a great clamor in organized labor and 
industry that the Labor Board had to do something to fill the no-man’s 
land; that we would have to reduce our standards and exercise our full 
jurisdiction. This is something the Board has not done in its 20-year 
history because we could not possibly handle all the cases. 

We have been under a great deal of pressure to lower our standards; 
to take more cases since the States cannot take them. 

We have had a study going on now for several months which we are 
just about to wind up. We are caught in a dilemma really in that 
respect, a strained budget and great urging to take on more cases. 
If Congress does not pass a bill to settle this question between State 
rights and Federal rights in the area of labor disputes, then the Labor 
Board may have to reduce its standards to some extent to try to fill 
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this gap. If that happens, we will have a still greater case load than 
I have described earlier and which we cannot handle with a budget 
such as this. These are some of our problems. We know that there 
is a tendency of committees—and I would say it may be with some 
justification—to assume agencies or departments have asked for more 
funds than they expect to get. In this case, we are certainly not ask- 
ing for more than we fully expect and need. We hope to get the full 
amount, and even with this our operation will be considerably ‘handi- 
capped. 

That is about all I think I need say unless you have some questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. First we will hear Mr. Fenton. For the purpose 
of the record, will you give us your background? 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Fenton. This is my first a opearance before your committee 
since my appointment as General Counsel almost a year ago, and it 
might be helpful if I gave you a brief outline of my background and 
professional experience. 

I am a resident of the State of Connecticut. After graduating 
from the University of lowa and the Harvard Law School I engaged 
in the general practice of law in Michigan for 7 years from 1936 to 
1943. In 1943 | joined Pan American World Airways and served as 
vice president in charge of industrial relations. In March 1954 I was 
appointed special assistant to the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I later became special assistant to the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense where I served as Director of 
the Personnel Policy and Review Program in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I was appointed General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 4 years which expires February 
22, 1961. I am a member of the Supreme Court bar, the American 
Bar Association, the Michigan Bar Association, and the Federal Bar 
Association. 

As General Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, I am 
charged with certain statutory responsibilities under the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act which are unique and, in my opinion, distinet- 
ively challenging. In the case of unfair labor practices, for example, 
it is the General Counsel who is responsible for investigating the 
charge and deciding whether a complaint shall issue. If it is deter- 
mined, after exhaustive investigation and analysis, that the circum- 
stances do not warrant the issuance of a complaint, that is the end of 
the case because under law there is no appeal from this decision either 
to the Board or to the courts. Admittedly, this is a most responsible, 
and in my opinion, a solemn duty. Working through my staff in 
Washington and the Board’s regional offices, which are located in 
major cities throughout the country, I am particularly concerned that 
the investigation of all unfair labor practice charges are conducted 
with the greatest emphasis on accuracy, objectivity, and common 
sense. 

Both the number and complexity of unfair labor practice cases 
have been increasing during my tenure as General Counsel. Over 
6,700 unfair practice cases were filed last year—an increase of ap- 
proximately 1,500 cases or 28 percent over the previous year. We 
are all aware of some of the factors which have given rise to this in- 
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crease. The publicity being given to labor-management practices 
through the current congressional inquiries and the adjustments in 
our economy affecting employment have created a general climate 
which has resulted in a higher incidence of unfair practice cases. 
This publicity has awakened interest in the current statutes and has 
brought about a realization for the first time to many small employers 
and individual employees that the services of the Board are available 
to them. 

The expulsion of the Teamsters International, the Laundry Workers 
and the Bakery Workers International by the AFL-CIO has already 
led and will result undoubtedly in an upsurge of case filings in the areas 
where these unions claim jurisdiction. The AFL-CIO has chartered 
a new American Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
which, in turn, has chartered 77 locals to date representing approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total membership of the former international. 
We are presently involved in a number of cases filed either by these 
locals, units of the expelled international, or by employers who are 
seeking a determination as to the proper collective bargaining agent. 
Now that the teamsters union has been expelled, we may expect that 
there will be efforts by this organization to “take over’ bargaining 
units heretofore left undisturbed because of their affiliation with other 
international unions in the AFL-CIO. While these activities usually 
result in representation cases, they also lead to unfair labor practice 
charges because of the resultant confusion within existing bargaining 
units. Just this week a new Laundry and Cleaning Trades Interna- 
tional Council was formed with headquarters in Milwaukee and repre- 
senting locals with approximately half the membership of the expelled 
group. This action is a further indication of the dynamism in the 
labor scene today. 

Layoffs in some industries are also creating conditions where em- 
ployees will claim discrimination with respect to their layoffs and, in 
addition, both labor organizations and employers will be inclined to 
take a less conciliatory position with respect to their collective bar- 
gaining which may lead to charges of bad faith bargaining. 

Recent Board and Court decisions are also expected to have an im- 
pact on our workload in both unfair practice as well as representation 
cases. The Supreme Court’s decision in the Guss case has led the 
Board to undertake the study of a revision downward of its present 
jurisdictional standards. There is also the possibility of legislation 
which would alter these jurisdictional standards. The Board’s recent 
decisions on recognitional picketing are also expected to increase the 
volume of charges and there will also be increased requests for injunc- 
tive relief in such cases. 

On the representation side of the Board’s work, the General Counsel, 
through the regional offices, investigates and processes petitions for 
elections, and when elections are ordered by the Board, the General 
Counsel arranges for and conducts them. I like to think that this is 
the most constructive aspect of our work. Whereas our unfair labor 


‘practice work is concerned with eliminating trouble spots in the field 


of labor relations, elections are concerned with establishing and pre- 
serving. by democratic processes the collective bargaining relationship 
which is the basis of industrial peace and progress. ‘This has been 
referred to as being analogous to the family doctor who, although he 
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must treat disease, prefers and indeed is happiest when he is delivering 
sound, healthy babies. 

To carry this analogy to another area, it is quite clear that some of 
our present generation are not exactly ‘what the doctor ordered.” 
The so-called “sweetheart’’ contract is one of these evil aspects of the 
current labor relations scene with which our office is dealing through 
orderly and speedy investigations and determinations of the Board. 

Quite apart from the increase in the number of cases is the matter of 
their complexity. Because many of the current cases are in very 
controversial areas with respect to theories of law, the processing of 
these cases becomes much more difficult and complex. As a result, 
more care and preparation must be put into each individual case, 
more supervision is required and, unfortunately, more time is required 
on many cases. 

Court litigation proceedings, including the enforcement and re- 
view of Board orders, contempt and injunction proceedings in courts 
of original jurisdiction, in the various appellate courts and up to the 
Supreme Court, represent a continuing workload of great importance 
I expect very soon to argue several secondary boycott cases in the 
Supreme Court involving “hot cargo’ contracts and the decisions in 
these cases will have a significant effect on labor management contracts 
and relations involving this knotty problem. 

At the time our budget estimates were reviewed by the Bureau of 
the Budget last fall, our caseload had not attained the current high 
rate and therefore it was not possible to provide for the full increase 
in these estimates. Both the Board and the Bureau of the Budget 
recognize that the situation must be watched carefully and we would 
appreciate the opportunity of discussing any additional needs at a 
future time if the present trend continues or increases. 

To attempt to meet this caseload and at the same time cope with the 
increased complexity of cases, we are continuing to look for ways and 
means of improving our management processes to increase our pro- 
ductivity and avoid building up a larger backlog. We have recently 
modified the structural organization in some of our regional offices to 
obtain closer supervision and, at the same time, facilitate the handling 
of cases in the field. We are also instituting a management audit 
procedure to determine the effectiveness of this and other improved 
systems for better case handling. 

The budget estimates now under consideration by your committee 
provide for $9,985,000, of which approximately $7.1 million or about 
71 percent will be allocated for the functions of my office. Similarly, 
of the $600,000 increase being requested, approximately $432,000 or 
72 percent relate to these same functions. These additional funds are 
considered necessary for the General Counsel to perform his statutory 
functions as well as those functions delegated to him by the Board 
and favorable action by your committee is requested. In light of the 
current world situation, we can appreciate that the requirement for 
funds for the defense effort are of the utmost importance. However, 
we know that you recognize that orderly labor relations are funda- 
mental requirements in the program to strengthen the defense 
effort and help the Nation’s production system “function smoothly 
and efficiently and we hope you will approve the request for funds 
as submitted. 

I will be glad to submit to any questions that you may propound. 
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PROBABILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarty. Apparently from your statement and from the state- 
ment of the chairman, in all probability we can expect a request for 
a supplemental appropriation before this fiscal year is out? 

Mr. Fenton. Hor the current year? 

Mr. Focarry. For the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is probably a fair statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Foaarty. How are you making out this year? 

Mr. Fenton. In terms of funds? 

Mr. Foaarty. Yes, for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. My own personal view on that is that we are going to 
be most fortunate if we can struggle through tothe end of the fiscal 

ear. I have grave doubts about our ability to stand the rise in the 
backlog within our available funds. I can only suggest that we will 
have to either sacrifice quality of performance, or deliberately cut down 
on the number of cases that we can process. Traditionally, to be 
mindful as we must, as good managers and of careful husbandry of the 
tax dollars, I think the ideal situation would be if we had funds now to 
plan for the requirements of the next fiscal year. Efficient people 
are not like Athena, born out of the head of Zeus; they have to be 
adequately trained before they are productive. Frankly, we do not 
feel that we have sufficient funds to plan this year for the anticipated 
workload that will confront us in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you say to the observation of mine, Mr. 
Leedom? 

Mr. Leepom. As to whether or not we will be coming in for a 
supplemental for the fiscal year covered by this request? 

Mr. Fogarty. For 1959, and also how you are making out in 1958? 

Mr. Leepom. In 1958, as the General Counsel says, it is nip and 
tuck. We are right at the edge of our allocation in every quarter. 
] think we are all very hopeful we can avoid a supplemental request. 

Mr. Focarry. For 1958? 

Mr. Leepom. Were you speaking of 1958 with regard to the 
supplemental request? 

Mr. Fogarty. No. I asked about the supplemental for 1959. 

Mr. Leepom. I think that we are all anticipating we will manage 
not to come in for a supplemental request for the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Focarty. But what about 1959? 

Mr. Leepom. We are also hoping the same for 1959, but if the case 
increase continues anywhere near its present level, we will either have 
to have additional funds, or—— 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought in you statement you said that you 
expected to increase the workload. 

Mr. Leepom. We do. But the current trend, if maintained, would 
indicate that we will either have to have additional money, or let the 
backlog become unmanageable. 


EFFECT OF RECENT COURT DECISIONS ON WORKLOAD 
Mr. Focarrty. If you have to assume the jurisdiction of this 


no man’s land territory, that will be an additional responsibility. 
Mr. Leepom. That is right. 
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Mr. Focartry. You spoke of this Guss case. When was that de- 
cision rendered? 

Mr. Leepom. In March of 1957, that case and related cases involv- 
ing States rights as against Federal rights. 

Mr. Fogarty. You explained that. I remember now. What 
about this other recent case? 

Mr. Fenton. The Bowman case. That will affect our workload 
also. 

Mr. Fogarty. District 50. 

Mr. Fenton. The case involved District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America and Bowman Transportation. The Supreme Court 
handed down a decision the substance of which would require the 
Board to conduct elections under circumstances as were evolved in 
that case, even though the unions are not in compliance, as was the 
case there of District 50, United Mineworkers. 

Mr. Foearty. Which is a change in policy? 

Mr. Fenton. It will be an added workload because there are a 
number of other unions not in compliance that will now have the 
same privilege under similar circumstances. 

Mr. Denton. They did not file a non-Communist affidavit? 

Mr. Fenton. That and financial statements. They do not comply 
in any way with the act but under this Court decision we will have 
to give them service that we did not provide heretofore. 

Mr. Focarry. And that can result in additional workload too. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. If the workload increases as it is going now and 
you have to assume jurisdiction of this so-called no man’s land and 
the other work likely to result from recent court decisions, what do 
you think your budget will be for 1960? 

Mr. Leepom. As far as I am concerned, it will be pretty much 
speculation. 

Mr. Wriaur. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Foaarry. It would be an estimate, I know. 


POSSIBLE 1959 FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Let me put it this way. What will you need in addition to 1959 
if you have to assume jurisdiction of the no-man’s land cases and in 
the light of the Bowman decision and if the regular workload keeps 
going up as it has been going up in the last few months? 

Mr. Wrieur. If we go into speculation—and it would have to be 
that at this moment—probably $3 million additional would be as 
good a figure as any. There would be a terrific increase. 

Mr. Focarry. About a 35 percent increase? 


Mr. Wriaut. Yes. 


HISTORY OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarty. Now, I remember when the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed I was on this committee. When the first appropriation was 
requested it seems to me that it was in the neighborhood of $9 million. 
That was the estimate that the Board said it would take to run their 
program for that year and the committee gave them everything they 
asked for. I think it was also noted that prior to that under the old 
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act it was about half that much. It was running around $4 million— 
between $3 million and $5 million a year. That was a sizable jump 
as a result of the passage of the act. 

Last year’s request, Mr. Leedom, was for $9,575,000. The com- 
mittee reduced it to $9,450,000. It was cut in the House to $9,384,800, 
and the Senate did not change the amount. 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 

Mr. Focartry. Did you appeal the cut to the Senate? 

Mr. Leepom. While we took a cut, it was not a terrific cut, as 
you well recognize. We did make presentation to the Senate com- 
mittee after the cut. They did call us. 

Mr. Focarry. Your 1958 appropriation was $9,384,800. This 
year you are asking for $9,985,000, which is an increase of $600,200. 
Does that come in your operations, or in Mr. Fenton’s operations? 

Mr. Leepom. In both. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you want to explain your part of it? 






1959 BUDGET INCREASES 
Who wants to explain this requested increase of $600,000? How 
many positions does it entail, and for what reasons? 

Mr. Lerpom. I think that Mr. Wright may explain that. 

Mr. Wricur. As a general situation, it is intended to take care of 
what we thought was an increase in intake and workload of approxi- 
mately 1,200 unfair labor practice cases over 1957. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mainly because of the increased interest because of 
the congressional hearings and changing economic conditions? 

Mr. Wricur. As was stated earlier, we thought the primary cause 
of the increase when we were first working on the budget was a 
return to what appeared to be a normal year. However, the workload 
is continuing to increase. The budget was built on the assumption 
of an intake of about 6,200 to 6,300 unfair labor practice cases. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell me first before we get into this explanation how 
much you requested of the Bureau of the Budget? 











REQUEST TO 





BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 





Mr. Wricut. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $11,600,000. 
Mr. Focarry. What were their reasons for reducing the amount? 
Mr. Wricut. The Bureau of the Budget felt that among other 
things we should try harder to keep up with the intake. We have 
been doing that; we have met every bit of the Budget Bureau’s ex- 
pectations. The problem has been that the intake itself has been 
rising faster than anyone could keep up with it. We have increased 
our production in the agency probably about 10 percent without in- 
creasing funds. We did not see—and I think the Bureau of the 
Budget is beginning to recognize that—that we can get very much 
more of a push underway with the present staff. This increase was 
intended to allow for what they thought would be a minor backlog in 
the 1958 year. They assumed that there would be some backlog by 
the year 1958. The problem generally, therefore, since it involves 
unfair labor practice cases, has spread across the entire agency. As 
the General Counsel mentioned a little earlier, approximately 70 per- 
cent of the staff work problems is in the area of the General Counsel, 
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and the inerease calls for approximately 72 percent of the $600,000. 
That is all in the area of the General Counsel. It: is intended to pro- 
vide us with an increased staff in the regional offices where the bulk 
of the casework is handled. 


REGIONAL STAFF 


In the regional offices specifically there are about, 48 additional 
positions. . lt. is intended ss to provide for increases in the Board’s 
staff allowing for six more legal assistants for the Board members, 
where the increase in the decisional process takes place. It will allow 
for some increase in trial examiners who have to hear the cases in the 
field before they are brought to the Board for decision, and it will allow 
for some administrative personnel, three, to be exact, to service these 
professional people. 

The total involved as an agency is a net increase of 58 positions. 

In an agency of this type, it is not only a question of how many 
people you have, but if you have sufficient funds for your field staff 
to allow them to travel and investigate problems, to make the neces- 
sary phone calls where that is cheaper than travel, in order to help 
keep the work moving. 

There is an increase in miscellaneous-expense funds in addition 
to the personal services. ‘Those increases appear on table 2 in our 
presentation. ‘They are made in direct proportion to the work-area 
problems that are created by the type of workload. 


NUMBER OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CASES FILED 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you put into the record a table showing the 
actual number of unfair labor practice cases filed during each of the 
last 24 months, and the number estimated for the rest of this fiscal 
year, and, then, what you estimate for 1959? 

(The requested information follows:) 
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NEED FOR RAPID ADJUDICATION OF CASES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, everybody, of course, would like to see these 
cases adjudicated as quickly as possible. That is fair to both the 
person who brings the charge and ‘also the person meeting the charge; 
is that not so? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And especially in unfair labor practice cases. That 
is something I assume you want to do? 

Mr. Leepom. That is certainly right. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is something that Congress wants done. You 
cannot do it unless you have sufficient help? 

Mr. Leepom. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. You cannot do it with a rising backlog? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. You are asking for an increase of approximately 
$600,000? 

Mr. Leepom. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And you made this request in September? 

Mr. Lerepom. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. That is when it was approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Leepom. It was approved in November, and our request was 
formed prior to that. 

Mr. Denton. Since that time you have noticed a big increase in 
your activities, and the number of complaiits filed and there is an 
increase in the different functions that you perform? 

Mr. Leepom. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. If that sum of $600,000 was adequate in your opinion 
back in November, it might not be if this increase in the workload 
continues? 

Mr. Leepom. We know now with the present flow of cases it is 
inadequate. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON CASELOAD 


Mr. Denton. I lived through one depression. I remember at the 
start of it there was an awful lot of litigation. People were conten- 
tious. As the General Counsel points out, that can cause a good deal 
of it. But then we reached a point when there was no activity and 
there was practically no business and therefore there was no such 
contention. Of course, you might have a situation here where a little 
business activity would cause a letdown in your work. 

Mr. Lerepom. That is a possibility, Mr. Denton. On the other 
hand, it might be something else; we, ourselves, are at something 
of a loss as to what causes this increase. Many things could contribute 
to it. One might be, notwithstanding such unemployment as there 
may be at this time, there is a terrific work force in this country and 
organized labor is moving into new areas. These factors may have 
a bearing on this increase. In which direction it is going to go we do 
not know. 

Mr. Denton. Is there much new organizing going on with this 
decline? 

Leepom. Yes; I think there is still an accelerated effort in the 
South. 
219445821 
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Mr. Denton. When you put the schedule in, will you also put the 
workload in every one of these various categories and also the time 
lag? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes: we can do that. Perhaps we better be sure that 
we understand exactly what you mean. 


TIMELAG BY ACTIVITY 

Mr. Denton. You have different activities that you perform, 
elections, and so forth. You have them listed here. Tell me the 
caseload in each one and the timelag. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. 

Let me ask Mr. Wright if he understands the question. 

Mr. Wriaur. | understand the question. 

(The requested information follows:) 
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DILATORY TACTICS 


Mr. Denton. I get a good deal of complaint about the delay in my 
part of the country and ‘the big complaint is not that you do not have 
sufficient personnel but that the counsel for the employer is pursuing 
dilatory tactics and are very competent and able in doing so. That 
is preventing a decision being reached by the Board. You have been 
a judge, and. you know a judge could put a stop to those tactics very 
quickly. I think a great deal of that delay could be eliminated if 
counsel knew that they were not going to get by with dilatory tactics. 
lf they know that it does not please ‘the court very well they do not 
try it very long. You know that from experience. 

‘Mr. Leepom. I am glad to get your views on this. I would like 
to say in that connection we have done some pretty pointed things 
to correct that sort of thing. 

Mr. Denton. There is a continuing complaint about it in my part 
of the country. I might say this, I think all your experiences have 
been on the management side in labor relations, Mr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. I have never worked for a trade union, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Drenron. | think most of the Board has been on the manage- 
ment side of labor relations. This delay on the part of counsel does 
cause a great deal of criticism of the Board when the situation arises 

Mr. Lerevom. Actually, as this Board is constituted now, we have 
career people whom you can hardly say have any identification with 
either side of the controversy. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is excellent if that is the case. I remem- 
ber the last time you were here everybody was on management’s side, 
all except one member of the Board. 

Mr. Lerpom. The dilatory tactics are very annoying to us and they 
are troublesome. They do not come entirely from management. 

Mr. Denvon. You know that a judge knows how to stop it very 
easily. If a lawyer knows that it is unpleasing to the court he will 
not try it very long. 

Mr. Leepom. We will try to make it clear that we do not countenance 
that. 

Mr. Denton. A good many people say that the Taft-Hartley law 
permits those little dilatory tactics to be pursued. Whether or not it 
does, I do not know. I do not like the Taft-Hartley law, and I was not 
for it, and I am not for it now, but I do think you should have enough 
money to administer the law. 

Here is the difficulty that we have run into, and I have been on this 
committee for about 6 years. Invariably we approve an appropriation 
and some man who is a strong advocate of the Taft-Hartley law and 
does not want it changed in any way, shape or form, wants to cut your 
appropriation. Th: at has happened for 6 years. If we come up here 
with an increase of $600,000 the friends of the Taft-Hartley law are 
going to want this appropriation cut. I think we can count on that. 

Mr. Leepom, That is unfortunate. 

Mr. Denton. I do not know what else to say. It is a rather ineon- 
gruous situation. Those who favor the law do not want to have enough 
money appropriated to administer it, and vice versa. 

Mr. Leepom. I hope that you will stick to your position. 

Mr. Denton. I do not know. I do know that the Board could speed 
up this time lag by putting a stop to some of the dilatory tactics. 
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DECENTRALIZATION 





There is one other thing: I talked to you abouc this last year. Both 
the employers and the employees complain i in my part of the country 
because they have to go over to Cincinnati and they think that they 

ought to have an office in Indiana where they could go direct and not 
have to go through two States. You said last year that you were think- 
ing about decentralizing the operations of the Board. Have you made 
any progress on that? 

Mr. Lrrpom. We looked into that specifically and we have had a 
little correspondence with you since then. Under our present operating 
scheme we felt a regional offic ‘e in Indianapolis was not justified on 
the basis of similar situations in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Denton. You have more activities there than any other place 
commensurate with it? 

Mr. Lexrpom. The General Counsel, Mr. Fenton, has indicated that 
we are taking a new look at our whole operation, that is, we hope to 
are going into a kind of a management survey to see where we can 
improve our operations, and I think that question, not related particu- 
larly to Indianapolis but the whole country, will get another look. 
Mr. Denton. That is all. 



















INCREASE IN INDIVIDUAL FILINGS 













Mr. Taner. What is eae nature of the cases you have had since you 
have had this large increase in the last 6 or 7 months 

Mr. Leepom. The very sharp increase is in the consi cases, the 
unfair labor practices, where the charge will be filed against both 
the company and the union. That is where the marked increase is. 

Mr. Taser. They file against both the employer and the emplovee ? 

Mr. Fenton. That is an individual filing. There are more and 
more individuals filing. 

Mr. Taper. It is the fellow who has not been able to get a job, or 
who has been deprived of his job? 

Mr. Fenton. That is generally the contention: yes. Cases of that 
type have shown a marked increase during the past year, and within 
the last 6 months in particular. 












REASONS FOR INCREASE 


















Mr. Taper. Has there been any reason for that? Has that been 
brought about by the fact that labor is not as readily able to secure 
employment ? 

Mr. Fenton. No; I would have a different observation to make. 
T think that the rank and file workers in our country show a great 
deal more sophistication and courage than they have heretofore. 

Mr. Taper. You mean the fellow th: it does not belong to the union? 

Mr. Fenton. I am talking about the union member as well. When- 
ever they feel that they are unjustly treated they are more conscious 
of the fact today than they were even a year ago that there are pro- 
cedures open to them under our statutes that per mit redress, and there- 
fore they avail themselves of it more than has been done in the past. 
If the individual worker feels that either the union, the company, or 
both, have either denied employment opportunities, or have discharged 


wrongfully, they are more inclined today to appeal to the Board 
‘rather than through private processes. They charge unfair labor 
practices rather than by quitting their job or forgetting it. They are 
more inclined to fight it out today than they were a year ago. 

Mr. Leevom. Another type of case will be from a group of em- 
ployees who are union members that take exception to the type of 
leadership they have, such as the DeKoenig situation up in your part 
of the country, Mr. Taber, where the dissident group feels that the 
union leadership i is betraying them. They file a charge that the com- 
pany and the union are in collusion i ignoring the employee” srights. It 
is a typical sweetheart contract situation. There is an increase in 
that type of case. 

SIZE OF COMPLAINING GROUPS 


Mr. Taper. That means that each case will involve 1 or 2, or a small 
group of people; is that right ? 

Mr. Lerevom. Not necessarily. We call them CA and CB cases, a 
complaint against both the company and the union, and the com- 
plaint might come from a group that is very large. It could involve 
many people. On the other hand, there is the other type of case where 
maybe one employee claims he has been discriminated against because 
of one reason or another—his union activity or lack of union activity. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Taber, another illustration that may help you in 
your thinking is the great shift in technology in the building trades 
which has had a sharp i impact on the tr aditional work to be performed 
by the various crafts. ; 

For example, the modern heating and air-conditioning installations 
of today make the sheet metal workers much more prominent in the 
fulfilment of building contracts than they were 5 years ago, so we are 
given a good deal jur ‘isdictional dispute type problems at ‘the building 
site than we ever have had in our history. Quite often such disputes 
result in both unfair labor practice charges and the requirement 
for injunctive processes when a work stoppage has occurred. That is 
a pure phenomenon, the whole shift in the art of building in contrast 
to there being any change in the attitude on the part of the individual 
crafts. A man who formerly made his livelihood hanging ceilings 
made of wood now finds the ceilings being made of acoustical tile, or 
a new kind of plaster, so disputes arise among the crafts as to who 
will hang the ceiling. This is a perfectly legitimate interest on the 
part of each craft, but the net impact is the filing of more charges 
with the Board, more processing and more injunctive action required 
of our staff. That type of thing has shown a sharp increase partic- 
ularly during the 6 months from July through December 1957. 


DURATION OF CASES 


Mr. Taper. These cases are probably of shorter duration and take 
less time for determination than some of the more involved cases? 
Mr. Fenton. I would suggest that Chairman Leedom respond to 
your question with respect to the situation at the Board level, but at 
the General Counsel level they are expensive because the injunctive 
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process is costly. In addition to the necessary work of our profes- 
sional staff, numerous papers have to be filed and expensive court hear- 
ings are held before the Board receives the case. I am sure the 
Chairman wil] want to respond as to what the Board does when it 
gets it, but at our level the dollar impact and the complications in- 
volved in handling cases are greater than at any previous time. 

Mr. Taner. For each individual case? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, particularly in the building field that I men- 
tioned. 
BACKLOG 


Mr. Taner. How near current are you with your work in the dis- 
position of those cases? 

Mr. Fenton. Are you inquiring as to the injunctive aspects ? 

Mr. Taper. All these cases. 

Mr. Fenton. Unfair labor practices generally ? 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. We have a substantial backlog, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Much more than a year ago ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Taner. What isit? 

Mr. Fenton. Do you want the actual number of cases ! 

Mr. Taser. That is what I was asking for. 

Mr. Wricut. There were 3,357 unfair labor practice cases pending 
with the agency on December 31, 1957. That is the highest number the 
agency has ever had pending. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you havea year ago? 

Mr. va ricHt. I do not have the December 31, 1956 figure. I have 
June 30, 1957, 6 months ago. At that time it was 2,676, “and the year 
prior ae that, June 30, 1956, it was 2,318. In 18 months’ time it has 
increased over 1,000 cases. Iam speaking now of the backlog. 

Mr. Taner. You were getting a big jump as far back as a year 
ago ? 

“Mr. Wrienr. There had been some in that direction, but it was not 
as large as recently. 

Mr. Fenton. There was a small increase in the backlog. 

Mr. Wrienut, That is right, but the bigger jump occurred just be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year in May and June, and then it got worse 
as the year progressed, 

Mr. Lervom. Up to June 30, 1957, the increase was 350, roughly. 
Then in the 6 months following that it doubled. The jump was twice 
as great in half the time, which is a great acceleration in the pending 
case load, resulting from the intake that we have been talking about. 



























CASES PROCESSED PER YEAR 


Mr. Taver. In the fiscal year 1956 how many cases were processed ? 

Mr. Leepom. In the year ending June 30, 1956? 

Mr. Taser. Yes, 

Mr. Lerpom. How many cases were processed ? 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

Mr. Wricur. In the fiscal year 1956 we closed out 5,619 unfair labor 
practice cases. 
Mr. Taper. 







In 1957 how many ? 
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Mr. Leepom. 5,144. 

Mr. Taser. How much help did you have working on this job in 
1956 ¢ 

Mr. Wriaurt. In the fiscal year 1956 we had 1,121 employees on the 
average. 

Mr. Taner. And in 1957 ? 

Mr. Wrieur. 1,126. 

Mr. Taser. So that the number of cases processed per employ ee ran 
in the neighborhood of 5 in 1956 and 44% im the fiscal year 1957 4 

Mr. Leepom. That is about it, sir. 

Mr. Wrieutr. We are assuming in 1958 we can handle about 6,000 
of that type of case. 

Mr. Leepom. Through increased productivity. 

Mr. Taser. An even 6,000? 

Mr. Wricur. Just about an even 6,000 is correct. This year we 
will average 1,127 employees. 

Mr. Tazer. That means this year you stepped it up and you are 
doing just about 54% per employee? 

Mr. Wricut. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Now, that seems like a light production, 6 cases per 
employee. 

Mr. Wricut. There is another thing involved besides the unfair 
labor practice cases that the same employees must work on. They 
must perform on the representation cases in addition, and those would 
be better than equal to this number of cases, although they are much 
shorter cases. In addition, included as a single case would be a case 
that goes all the way from investigation in the regional office right up 
to the Supreme Court. That counts as a single case. 


SUPREME 





COURT CASES 


Mr. Taser. I appreciate that some of them would go to the Supreme 
Court. You do not have over 4 or 5 cases in the Supreme Court in 
the course of a year, do you 

Mr. Fenton. That isnot quite correct. 

Mr. Taser. Is the number too large ? 

Mr. Fenton. Too small. The court granted petitions for certiorari 
in 10 of our cases this current term. In addition they denied petitions 
in 5 cases and there are 2 petitions pending at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have a year ago? 

Mr. Fenton. That antedated me and I cannot give you an answer. 

Mr. POM. Your figure on the average was not too far off. I think 
in the last 314 or 4 years we have had 20 cases, something like that. 
I am spe: Shing now of cases disposed of. It is a little hard to know 
where you begin and where you stop, but with regard to cases disposed 
of in that period I just happened to know that figure. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have many cases, comparatively, going to 
the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Leepom. Well, I would say comparatively, speaking of other 
agencies, we have a lot. 

Mr. Frenron. We are the largest customer in Government at the 
Supreme Court. level. 

Mr. Lerepom. Aside from the Justice Department which handles 
a lot of criminal cases. 
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Mr. Taser. They do not have much outside of criminal cases, do 
they ? 

Mr. Fenton. They have antitrust cases, I believe. 

Mr. Tazer.’ There would not be many of them, 3 or 4 a year. 

Mr. Leepom. I believe that the General Counsel is right. If you 
take any other single agency such as ourselves, we are the Supreme 
Court’s leading customer. In addition, Mr. Taber, there is the en- 
forcement question which consumes a lot of time. We have attorneys 
to enforce the decrees in a great many cases in the circuit courts of 
appeal, and also to handle contempt actions. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Taber, with respect to your question concerning 
our Supreme Court activity, might I invite your attention to the fact 
that in addition to the number of cases the Supreme Court hears on 
the merits, it also denies certiorari in a number of others which, from 
our viewpoint and in terms of workload, takes us right up to the 
threshold, and therefore the yardstick of what cases are heard is not 
a fair indication of the work involved by our staff. 

Mr. Taser. That is nothing more than the routine part of a lawyer’s 
activity. You probably have 5 or 6 settled for every 1 that goes to 
court, do you not ? 

Mr. Fenton. Settlement often is a very protracted method albeit 
it isa very desirable one. Sometimes a case will take a year and a half 
to settle. In terms of time consumed and the work impact, we would 
have been much better off to have tried it in the adversary method. 
We seek not to do that if we can avoid it in terms of general public 
relations. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. For your office you have 818 positions at the present 
time. How many do you have filled ? 

Mr, Fenron. There are 12 vacancies as of December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Taser. Now your organizational unit seems to have 341 posi- 
tions authorized. How many of them do you have on the rolls? 

Mr. Leepom. Actually, during the month of December, at the end 
of December 1957, we had 317 people employed. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Leevom. That is the latest figure we have, 317. I think that 

the latest figure. 

As of January 31, 1958, there were 320 positions filled.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Taper. You have available an appropriation of $9,384,800. 
How much of that was obligated by the 31st day of December ? 

Mr. Wricur. The agency obligated $4,779,544 as of December 31. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a deficienc y estimate? There isn’t one be- 
fore the committee, is there? 

Mr. Leepom. No, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. The first 6 months is a couple of days longer than 
the second 6 months, so it does make a slight difference in the rate of 
expense. 

Mr. Taper. How many are you expecting you will have on your 
roll next year, if you get this budget estimate ? 
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Mr. Wricur. As an average employment compared to the 1,127 we 
were using with the case figures, Mr. Congressman, we will have 1,182, 
or an increase of almost 55 employees on the average. 





BACKLOG 





OF CASES 










Mr. Taser. Would you give me the backlog of cases at the end of 
each fiscal year, beginning in 1956? 



































Mr. Lerpom. Do you want the C cases or all cases? Do you want 
the complaint cases and the R cases, or just the complaint cases? 
; Mr. Taser. Let’s have complaint and the others separate. 
: Mr. Wricur. Do you want that now, sir? 
: Mr. Taper. Yes. 
. Mr. Wricur. On June 30, 1956, there were 2,318 complaint cases, 
> and 1,444 representation cases pending. 
t Mr. Taper. 1957? 
Mr. Wricur. June 30, 1957, there were 2,676 unfair labor practice 
8 cases and 1,718 representation cases. 
> Mr. Taser. There was just about the same amount of increase in 
both. 
t At the present time there are how many ? 
f Mr. Wricnt. At the present time, as of December 31, 1957, there are 
1 3,057 unfair labor practice cases and 1,387 representation cases. 
1. 
é REPRESENTATION CASES 
Mr. Taser. Representation cases seem to have dropped off. 
Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. We brought that back to just below the level 
it of 1956. 
Mr. Taner. Is there a reason for that? 
Mr. Wrieur. As stated earlier, there has been something of a little 
- lull in the last few months on representation filings, and that has 
helped some in this area. In addition, there is the general intent of 
d the agency to do its best to keep the number of representation cases 
pending as low as possible. 
The agency has found wherever they can process a representation 
at case it may save a subsequent filing of an unfair labor practice, if 
they can do it soon enough. 
Mr. Leepom. We have been putting a lot of emphasis on processing 
a cases. 
Mr. Latrp. I think your budget request has been gone over pretty 
well but I do have a few questions in regard to your caseload and 
0. the areas in which the National Labor Relations Roun finds itself 
operating in 1958. 
1. PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
7 I wondered if you are familiar with the legislation which has been 
introduced in the Congress, in the Senate, by Senator Ives—I have 
= introduced one here in the House, H. R. 9678—to amend the Labor 
of Relations Act of 1947, as amended, to clarify the authority of the 
States and Territories with respect to certain cases within the purview 
ie of the original act. 


Mr. Leevom. I am generally familiar with those bills, 
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Mr. Latrp. Those bills would establish a clear set of standards for 
the operation of the State labor boards in this particular field; would 
they not ? 

Mr. Lxeepom. Yes, those bills would draw a clear line to divide 
State jurisdiction from Federal jurisdiction, which I think is de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Latrp. What effect would they have on your workload should 
they be passed ? 

Mr. Pitiioas. They would not necessarily increase our workload. 
The bills, including yours, I believe, have the effect of providing 
that the Labor Board has disc retionary power to determine what 

cases it shall handle and which it shall not. When the Labor Board 
declines to assert its jurisdiction under these bills, the State has juris- 
diction to act. We would still be confronted with the need for a set of 
standards, presumably the same ones we have, or a set subject to what- 
ever modification we would make. There would then not be the same 
pressure on us, of course, to lower our standards. This would mean 
that we wouldn’t have - take on an additional burden of cases be- 
cause we would know that the States could take them if we did not. 
However, there is no certainty that we would diminish our present 
jurisdic tion standards and thereby decrease our present case intake. 

Mr. Larrp. You wouldn’t be faced with a possibility of getting into 
a large additional number of cases that you spoke about earlier ? 

Mr. Leepom. That is correct. 

Mr. Lamp. There seems to be a real complaint on the part of small- 
business establishments, that they really have no place to go in certain 
areas. 


Mr. Leepom. That is true. That is a proper complaint. There is 
also the complaint on the part of the unions, operating in establish- 
ments smaller than covered by our jurisdiction standards, that they 

can be subjected to all sorts of unfair labor practice and they have 
no place to go. We get that complaint from both sides. 

Mr. Latrp. I get it from both sides of the collective-bargaining 


table. 


DILATORY TACTICS 


T also have had complaints about delaying tactics. I have not had 
it just as it applied to employees or a union, or as it applied to man- 
agement, I think it has been used on both sides of the table before 
your Board. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Leepom. We have had complaints from both sides that the 
other uses dilatory tactics and whether or not they want to stall de- 
pends on whose ox is being gored at the moment. 

Mr. Larrp. I think that would be a normal proceeding. It certainly 
is ina court proceeding. 

Mr. Leepom. So when we frown on that, which we try to do, we 
frown on both sides. 

Mr. Lamp. I think that is proper. 


EFFECT OF CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ON WORKLOAD 
I think the reason you have an increase in your workload goes right 


back to the activities of the Congress and the hearings which have 
been held. which have been carried on television, radio, and in the 
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newspapers, throughout the country during the past year. . The 
publicity that has been given to these hearings has stiffened the back- 
bones of a lot of individuals on both sides of the bargaining table. 
Some employers have sort of stiffened up and some individual union 
men and individual employees have stiffened their backs. 

In office hours this year m my district I never had so many people 
coming in with complaints as I did this year. In Wassau, Wis., I 
sat there one morning and had 13 separate union men come in with 
individual complaints about various activities. I assumed that it 
must have had something to do with these hearings that the Congress 
was conducting, rather than anything else. 

I think the Congress is partly responsible for increasing your 
workload. Iam glad that they have. I think we have to try to help 
you out to see that you can effectively handle your workload. I am 
glad the Congress has increased your workload and I’m willing to 
assume responsibility for it in marking up your appropriation. 

Mr. Lexpom. We are pleased, in that we think the Board has better 
public acceptance than it may have had at one time, because of the way 
people are resorting to the services of the Board, but it puts us in a 
very bad position to have this increased load, and not to be able to 
take care of it as fast as we would like. 

We would like to give fire-station service if we could—get on a hot 
situation and get rid of it right now—but we can’t do that. We have 
to take these cases as they come, with rare exceptions. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Laren. I think it is important, too, that the Congress act now in 
drawing a line as soon as possible, to help define the authority of the 
State boards. 

Mr. Leepom. I think so. I am certainly very hopeful Congress will 
do something about that. 

Mr. Lamp. Have you been asked for a report on that bill? 

Mr. Leevom. No, I haven’t. The reason I am speaking freely here 
is because this relates directly to the problem we are considering. 
Ordinarily we don’t speak on this. 

Mr, Larrp. I understand. This has to do with your caseload. 

Mr. Leevom. This has to do with our caseload and a clarification of 
this jurisdiction matter, I think, is a must 


RESTRICTION OF JURISDICTION 


Denton. Your Board issued an order that there were certain 
type cases when you wouldn’t take jurisdiction because they were 
small. Did you include the building trades in there, or not? 

Mr. Leepom. We have done this, Mr. Congressman: 

We have simply set up standards which we apply right across the 
board. Certain standards vary somewhat in different industries. 

Mr. Denton. The Board prev iously took jurisdiction of that par- 
ticular type case; is that right / 

Mr. Lerpom. In 1954 we restricted our jurisdiction somewhat. 
Previously we had taken more cases. 

Mr. Denton. The Supreme Court held in those cases where you 
restricted jurisdiction the State didn’t have jurisdiction. 
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Mr. Leevom. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. So you could go back and take jurisdiction in those 
cases. 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. Up to now nobody has said we didn’t 
have such a right in all these 20 years. 

Mr. Denton. Well, the whole difficulty is your ruling in not taking 
these cases. It would cost more and you would have more work to do, 
but the fact there is a no man’s land there is because you ruled you 
wouldn’t take those cases, and therefore, the situation developed the 
way it did. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. That wasn’t necessarily the followup of your original 
order. I think the intent of your order in 1954 was that many of these 
would be handled locally. 

Mr. Denton. But of course when the Government acts the State 
can’t act. Of course the decision is right. It is right as it can be. 

Mr. Lxerepom. Prior to the Guss decision, where we didn’t take juris- 
diction, it was generally thought that the States could. 

Mr. Denton. The ( ongress had given you jurisdiction, but you 
didn’t actually turn it bac k to the States? 

Mr. Leepvom. That is right. It is well settled—— 

Mr. Latrp. It is settled now but there was an argument before that 
decision was made among capable attorneys. 

Mr. nO I don’t think much of the argument. 

Mr. Leepvom. Another thing, Mr. Denton, before the 1954 Board 
reduced its jurisdiction, former Boards had said from the inc eption 
of the Wagner Act, that they could not handle all the cases. Some 
were too small to add to the great workload. 

In one case or another they had taken this position; and they codi- 
fied their previous decisions in 1950 so that the 1954 change was only 
a slight reduction. The rule of the Supreme Court relates to the orig- 
inal big area, recognized even during the Wagner Act period. 

Mr. Denton. If you had legislation w here Congress said the Gov- 
ernment wouldn’t act then the States will handle it. 

Mr. Lerpom. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


WITNESS 


FRANCIS A O'NEILL, JR., CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL MEDIATION 
BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate! 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Mediation ’ dveswents . tea cail di $426, 181 $479, 000 $479, 000 
2. Administration a — 37, 000 41, 000 41, 000 


Total obligations ; 4 463, 181 520, 000 520, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available___- 12, 319 


New obligational authority. _- ; : 475, 500 520, 000 520, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation _ d . 460, 000 520, 000 520, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Salaries and expenses,” National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board (71 Stat. 183) ; cae 15, 500 


Appropriation (adjusted) ; me aa 475, 500 520, 000 520, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimat 


Total number of permanent positions 39 40) 
Average number of all employees 36 4() 
Number of employees at end of year 36 4() 


Average GS grade and salary 11.3 $8, 159 2 $7,980 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $336, 785 
Other persona! services 


Total personal services 336, 785 
Travel 104, 279 
Transportation of things 50 
Communication services 13, 904 
Printing and reproduction 4, 233 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 3, 608 
Equipment 322 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total obligations 463, 181 520, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 









Mr. Foearry. Mr. O'Neill, do you have a statement for the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. O’Nettt. We have, Mr. Chairman. I have prepared a short 
statement; depending upon the wishes of the committee, I shall read 
1t or— 

Mr. Focarry. Do it whichever way you want to. 

Mr. O’Netuu. I believe I would like to incorporate it into the record, 
if it isall right with the committee. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. 

Mr. O’Nenu. I will go through the highlights of our budget re- 
quest. We appreciate this opportunity to more or less render “ ac- 
count of our stewardship and outline our plans for the next fiscal 
year. 

The proposed budget for the National Mediation Board constitutes 
the exact same amount that was appropriated last year, to wit: 
$520,000. We have had it broken down into the figures and in addition 
to that $520,000 would be the sum of $250,000 for arbitration and 
emergenc: y boards. We are not asking for any increase in employees. 
In fact, with this budget remaining at the same figure as last year, we 
will have to absorb the so-called Ramspeck increases for our em- 
ployees and also any additions in travel cost. We anticipate that the 
airlines—I see in the paper they are going to get an increase in rates, 
and railroads are getting increases, but we feel that we can get along 
with that figure and maintain our staff. 

The arbitration and emergency board funds, of course, are contin- 
gent funds. It is based on something more than a guess, but I think 
the committee is well aware of the situation. We have to depend on 
developments in both industries; that is, the railroads and the airlines. 
If a particular dispute threatens to deprive any portion of the coun 
try of essential transportation service, why, then we would have to 
certify to the President and an emergency board would be set up. 

During the current fiscal year, due to the fact that we have a rather 
stable situation in the railroad Dee we have not had any emer- 
gency boards, with one exception. There was a nasty dispute in New 
York Harbor for which we had to create a board. Presently we have 
two emergency boards in the airline industry which will commence 
hearings on Monday, February 10. 

There may be some additional boards the balance of this fiscal year, 
but that sum of $250,000, if it is not used, is turned back to the Treas 
ury. We have no right to touch it for any other purpose. I don’t 
kno Ww whether the committee wants to v0 into the details of our own 
































budget—— 
Mr. Foearty. Your budget for 1959 is the same as this year; 1sn’t 
it? 


Mr. O’'Nenu. That’scorrect, sir. Right to the dollar. 

















REQUEST 





TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 















Mr. A cenadi What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Mr. O’Neru. $537,000 which would take care of the within-grade 
increases of $3, 500, the ade elon il travel expenses which we estimated 
to be $13,000, and the additional communications expenses of $450. 
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The Bureau of the Budget did not feel that they could go along with 
us on that, and we are not quarreling with that. They said they 
thought we could get along with the figure of the current appropria- 
tion and we are asking the committee to listen to us on that basis. 

Mr. Foearry. You do not see anything in the offing that would 
change your workload in the coming fiscal year? 


POSSIBLE WORKLOAD CHANGES 


Mr. O’Nettu. Well, 1 would say there is no indication that there 
would be any dropoff in our workload. Our cases are still on the 
figure of around 200, and with the airline industry as we have ex- 
perienced in the past 4 or 5 years, going up all the time, and organiza- 
tion proceeding to all the types of classes it creates more disputes. 
Mr. Thompson may bear me out, but I think we are running some- 
where around 30 or 35 percent of our mediator time now in the air- 
line industry, where you have only 150,000 employees, as against a 
million in the railroad industry. But the airline disputes seem to be 
taking more and more of our time. That is about all I have to say, 
Mr. Chairman. I don’t see any dropoff but I don’t see anything on 
the horizon which would give us any real worry. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The National Mediation Board is the agency designated by Congress to ad- 
minister the Railway Labor Act. This legislation has been in effect since 1934. 
It establishes the duties of parties and enunciates procedures for the orderly 
handling of labor relations problems arising in both the railroad and airline 
industries. 

The fiscal year 1959 will be the 25th year of operation of the present Board 
and the 33d year of the Railway Labor Act. The primary duty of the National 
Mediation Board is that of mediating disputes between labor and management 
in the rail and air transport industries concerning changes in rates of pay, 
rules, and working conditions. This Board is also charged with the duty of re- 
solving representation disputes arising among the employees of the rail and 
air carriers by conducting ballot box elections, or making checks of the signa- 
tures on authorization cards. 

Another duty of the Board is the naming of referees to sit with the various 
divisions of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, and the appointment of 
neutrals to arbitration boards, when called upon to do so. The Board also 
certifies to the President disputes involving air or air carriers and their em- 
ployees which in the judgment of the Mediation Board threaten to deprive a 
substantial portion of the country of essential transportation service. There are 
currently a little less than 1 million railroad employees and about 150,000 
airline employees. 

The total authorized personnel of the Board is 40 employees, including 3 
members appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate; the remain- 
ing are classified civil-service employees. 

Our budget request for salaries and expenses contemplates an expenditure of 
$520,000, which is the same amount that was appropriated by the Congress for 
the current year. No additions to the force of employees are contemplated. 

The estimate for the arbitration and emergency boards is a contingent fund 
and unexpended amount at the end of the year is returned to the Treasury. 
It is qnite difficult to forecast with any degree of accuracy the number of boards 
which may be required in any fiscal year, as this depends on emergency situations 
threatening interstate commerce, We are asking for $250,000 for this fund for 
fisen] 1959, the same amount we have for fiscal 1958. 

For the National Railroad Adjustment Board the Bureau of the Budget has 


allowed them $525,000. This also is the same amount that was appropriated 
for the current year. 
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NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 






WITNESS 







Cc. W. KEALEY, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 






SALARIES AND EXPENSES 






Program and financing 


j 
| 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











Program by activities 
Adjustment of grievances: 










(a) Train service employees : : $157, 790 | $178, 500 $178, 500 
(b) Shop employees 114, 966 116, 500 116, 500 
(c) Other nonoperating employees 161, 273 180, 600 180, 600 
(d) Marine employees ; 42, 110 49, 400 49, 400 

Total obligations . 476, 139 525, 000 525, 000 





Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available 10, 361 






New obligational authority 486, 500 525, 000 525, 000 





New obligational authority 
Appropriation 502, 000 | 525, 000 525, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses,’’ National Media- 

tion Board (71 Stat. 183 Hs 







—15, 500 






Appropriation (adjusted) , rn 486, 500 525, 000 525, 000 








Object classification 










1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 













‘Total number of permanent positions 49 50 50 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 7 7 ~ 
Average number of all employees 55 56 58 
Number of employees at end of year 65 61 62 





$5, 214 


to 





Average GS grade and salary. 7.2 $5,230) 7.2 $5,155 | 7 





01 Personal services: 











Permanent positions $252, 784 $254, 000 $257, 000 
Positions other than permanent __- 126, 881 129, 600 144, 600 

Other personal services 1, 000 1, 000 

Total personal services 379, 665 334, 600 402, 600 

02 Travel 23, 669 24, 500 26, 500 
03 Transportation of things sl 100 100 
04 Communication services 8, 728 8, 500 8, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 48, 594 69, 000 49, 000 
07 Other contractual services : 3, 320 3, 000 3, 500 
08 Supplies and materials 5, 988 6, 000 6, 000 
09 Equipment 4, 632 9, 800 9, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : 17, 100 17, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 462 2, 400 2, 400 







Total obligations 476, 139 525, 000 525, 000 





Mr. Focarry. Mr. Kealey, do you have a statement ? 
Mr. Keatry. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman, which I 
would like to read. 






GENERAL STATEMENT 





I think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the 
establishment and operation of the Board. The National Railroad 
Adjustment Board was created by act of Congress, approved June 21, 
1934, for the adjudication of disputes between an employee or group 
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of employees and a carrier or carriers, growing out of grievances or 
out of the interpretation or application of agreements concerning 

rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. The ‘disputes are first han- 
dled locally on the property, vand if not adjusted there, are processed 
through successive steps up to and including the chief operating officer 
of the carrier designated to handle such disputes. If not adjusted in 
this manner, they are then referred to the appropriate division of the 
Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the 
carriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway em- 
ployees which are national in scope. The act provides for four divi- 
sions of the Adjustment Board, each of which has jurisdiction over dis- 
putes involving certain groups of employees. For example, the first 
Division has jurisdiction over disputes involving train and yard 
service employes; the second Division, shop crafts; the third Divi- 
sion, clerical forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, etc.; and 
the fourth Division, water transportation and miscellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each the first, sec- 
ond, and third Divisions, and 6 members, 3 of each labor and carrier, 
on the fourth Division. Since the labor and carrier members are 
equally divided, they frequently deadlock on cases, in which event they 
attempt and many times do agree upon a neutral, or referee, to sit with 
the Division as a member and make an award. If the Division fails 
to agree upon and select a referee, that fact is certified to the Mediation 
Board, which Board then selects the referee. 

The establishment of a number of special boards on individual 
properties has reduced the backlog of cases of operating employees. 
In the meantime, new cases continue to be received almost as fast as 
disposition is made of old ones. There has been a decided increase in 
the number of cases submitted by the nonoperating employees. 
Causes for increases are the amendment to the Railway Labor Act per- 
mitting the union shop and resulting subsequent agr eements; changes 
in agreements including the adoption of the 40- hour workweek; the 
national agreement covering vacations, pay for holidays, and time 
limit for submitting cases. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard 

railroad labor organizations and approximately 130 class 1 railroads 

and hundreds of others. There are about 5,000 agreements in effect 
between the carriers and labor organizations covering rates of pay, 
hours of service, working ¢ onditions, ete. It is these agreements with 
which we deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the 4 divisions of the Board received 
and docketed 1,992 cases and ‘deneaea of 2,382, but a backlog of 4,317 
still remained as of June 30,1957. Many of these cases involve hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or sup- 
plemental boards, set up several years ago, and which have been ter- 
minated, and other than the general increase in the cost of practically 
everything, there has been little change in the cost of operation of the 
Board. We have virtually the same number of employees and occupy 
the same space that has been oce upied for several years. Over a period 
of years, there has been some increase in requirements for referees, 
but we do not consider it sufficient to be alarming. 
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Our estimate for the fiscal year 1959 is $525,000, which is the same 
as the appropriation for the current year. It is based upon our ex- 
perience of more than 23 years. We should like to stress the fact that 
the salaries of the members of the Board are paid by the labor organ- 
izations and the carriers. It has been estimated that this amounts to 
about $600,000 per year. In addition, both labor organizations and 
the carriers furnish research and technical assistance to some of their 
members. Thus, these two parties bear more than half the cost of 
operation of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for the same amount as you had in 
1958 ¢ 

Mr. Keatry. That’s right, Mr. Chairman. The same amount. 

Mr. Fogarty. The only significant change in your activities is the 
increase in cases from nonoperating employees ? 

Mr, Kearey. That’s right. 


BACKLOG 


Mr. Marsnatu. I have one question. In your statement you say 
that you have received and docketed approximately 1,900 cases, dis- 
posed of about 2,300, but you have a backlog of 4,317. Isn't that 
quite a big backlog? 

Mr. Kerarey. Well, it is, Mr. Congressman, but we have had big- 
vrer———— 

Mr. Marsnauy. That would still mean, though, better than 2 years 
of work on backlog? 

Mr. Keatry. That’s right; it’s always been that way. 

Mr. MarsuHauy. What is the reason ? 

Mr. Kearry. Well, in my opinion the cases come in in a larger 
amount than the output of the Board. The Board can produce only 
so much in the way of disposing g of disputes, and of course if they 
come in faster than the outgo, that is going to build up the b: wcklog. 

Mr. Marswaty. Are you CRY ig cases in your backlog that are 
more-or less dormant cases that don’t really require any action ? 

Mr. Krarry. I wouldn’t say that we do, Mr. Congressman. No, we 
handle them in their turn off of our calendar and get to them as fast 
as we can. 

Mr. Taser. What would you consider would be a good backlog? A 
workable backlog ? 

Mr. Kerarry. Well, I have seen a backlog of over 6,000 cases. To 
go back to the origin of the Board, we started with a backlog. We 
have never been current in our work. 

Mr. Taser. Do you think there is ever any possibility of becoming 
current ? 

Mr. Kratey. Well, my guess would be no. 

Mr. Tarver. Do you think it would be a good idea to be current? 

Mr. Keatey. It would be, if such a thing were possible, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 
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SPECIAL 





ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


Mr. O’Neuuw. I might give you a few facts in connection with this 
backlog problem. The ‘National Mediation Board, of course, is 
charged with the overall duty of keeping peace in the industry. Noth- 
ing disrupts peace worse than to have claims fester and lie and take 2 
or 3 years to dispose of. In our budget, for the emergency and arbi- 
tration boards, we have set up what we call a “special adjustment 
board fund. The Congress has gone along with us and that is directed 
at the very problem you questioned Mr. Kealey about; namely, back- 
log. Instead of sending cases to the various divisions of the adjust- 
ment board, we have encouraged the railroads and organizations to set 
up an adjustment board or arbitration board, if you will, on the prop- 
erty, on the particular railroad and dispose of the cases there, rather 
than send them to the Chicago office and wait their turn. That pro- 
gram has been very succ essful. You will note that the backlog is down 
now from what it was. We have in operation today 79 boards and 
they can dispose of cases just about 10 times as fast as the adjustment 
board can in Chicago. 

It is our purpose with the help of the Congress to continue the 

special adjustment board program until such time as we can get 

1e National Board current. Then we will send the cases back there, 
but we have had cooperation from the organizations and the rail- 
roads on this special adjustment board program and they are grind- 
ing out the cases. 

Mr. Taper. How long will it take to get current ? 

Mr. O’Neru. Well, two of the factors that Mr. Kealey mentioned 
in his testimony are the principal causes of the influx of cases out 
there; namely, the execution of what we call the time limit on claims 
rule in nonoperating organizations. That has certain time limits for 
handling the case on the property and if something is not done 
with it, say, in 6 months, the case is dead. The only remedy in a 
lot of instances that the organization would have to keep that claim 
alive would be to fire it at the adjustment board and that is why 
the third division, the so-called nonoperating division is falling be- 
hind. Their backlog is up to something like 1,900 cases now. It 
has always been about 600 or 700. When that time limit rule gets 
shaken down, we think the influx won't be half as bad as it is at the 
present time. 

Mr. Taser. That is very important I would think if you have 
that sort of time limit. 

Mr. O’Nemu. That is why they are filed there, in order to protect 
them and it takes reasonable time. 

Mr. Taser. They may never be decided by the board ? 

Mr. O’Netrx. Oh, yes, the board will have to get to them but under 
our special adjustment board program, if on a particular railroad 
they are backing up, we get an agreement to pull them out of the ad- 
justment board in Chicago. 

Mr. Taper. But it could be settled out in the field, even though they 
are filed ? 

Mr. O’Ner. Oh, yes. That’s right. 

Mr. Tuner. They are just filed to be protected ? 

Mr. O’Netx. That’s right; they may dispose of them on the in- 
dividual railroad. 
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Mr. Taser. Thank you. 
Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Keatey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
WITNESSES 


HOWARD W. HABERMEYER, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 

HORACE W. HARPER, LABOR MEMBER OF BOARD 

THOMAS M. HEALY, MANAGEMENT MEMBER OF BOARD 

MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FISCAL OPERA- 
TIONS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 
1. Maintenance of earnings accounts $412, 510 $454, 058 | $445, 164 
2. Processing claims saad 5, 329, 372 5, 782, 077 6, 030, 939 
3. Maintenance of beneficiary rolls . ‘ , 682 904, 051 962, 253 
. Hearings and appeals. - - : , 960 44, 935 45, 085 
. Actuarial services - - 22, 718 158, 256 152, 000 
3. Administration - - ' : 199, 501 806, 623 814, 609 


Total obligations : 7, 451, 743 8, 150, 000 8, 450, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer availabk . 257 


Limitation . lives ot 7, 600, 000 8. 150, 000 , 450, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 1, 464 1, 437 1, 440 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 26 20 26 
Average number of all employees 1, 231 1, 331 1, 359 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 331 1, 358 1, 390 


Average GS grade and salary a 6.0 $4,616 | 6.0 $4,677 | 6 $4, 683 


01 Personal services } 
Permanent positions $5, 590,733 | $6, 122,623 | $6, 249, 125 
Positions other than permanent | 81, 070 62, 353 | 81, 732 
Other personal services 343, 333 98, 953 | 132, 566 


Total personal services 6, 015, 136 | 6, 283, 929 | 6, 463, 423 
Travel 196, 747 216, 946 | 249, 848 
Transportation of things 14, 742 | 14, 742 | 14, 742 
Communication services 50, 676 51, 295 | 51, 305 

Penalty mail costs 295, 564 | 313, 500 324, 000 
Rents and utility services 400, 143 423, O15 435, 851 
Printing and reproduction 46, 594 58, 417 | 64, 500 
Other contractual services 119, 832 128, 125 | 139, 244 

Services performed by other agencies | 90, 944 | 107, 604 111, 053 
Supplies and materials | 117, 952 120, 282 120, 354 
Equipment 98, 453 | 41, 306 | 61, 111 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 384, 093 | 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. 2, 5 4, 307 4, 506 
Taxes and assessments _- 2, 396 2, 439 | 2, 459 


Total obligations ; saxale ; 7, 451, 743 


8, 150, 000 8, 450, 000 


Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us this afternoon the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Mr. Habermeyer, do you have a statement for the committee ¢ 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hapermeyrer. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file this 
statement rather than to take up the committee’s time. 
(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retirement Board 
is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government. 
It administers the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act which provide a system of social insurance for railroad employees 
and their families. 

The Board is administered by three members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the three members 
of the Board represents railroad management, whose tax payments account for 
50 percent of the funds for the maintenance of the retirement system and 100 
percent of the funds for maintenance of the unemployment system. Another 
member represents railroad labor, whose payments account for the remaining 
D0 percent of the cost of the retirement system. The third member, who is the 
chairman, represents neither railroad management nor labor and shall not be 
in the employment of or be pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any carrier 
or organization of employees. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits are paid to aged and permanently 
disabled employees and their wives, and to the widows, widowers, children, 
and dependent parents of deceased employees. Under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, payments are made to workers who are unemployed, sick, 
or temporarily disabled. 

At the end of December 1957, approximately 692,000 persons were being paid 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act, including 340,000 retired em- 
ployees, 123,000 wives of retired employees, and 229,000 widows, children, and 
parents of deceased employees. Payments were being made at the rate of 
more than $59 million a month. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 851,000 employees were paid $133 million in benefits during fiscal year 1957. 

The Board also maintains records of wages and service for approximately 
10 million persons who have worked in the railroad industry at some time 
since 1987. During 1957, service and earnings were recorded for approximately 
1.6 million employees. The railroad industry, as covered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, includes all railroad, express, 
and sleeping-car companies subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and, in addition, companies affiliated with such carriers and certain railroad 
associations, 

To all intents and purposes, the railroad retirement and unemployment in- 
surance systems are self-sustaining. Our funds for paying benefits and for ad- 
ministrative costs come from trust funds established by taxes paid by railroads 
and railroad employees. 

The costs of the railroad retirement system are financed by means of a pay- 
roll tax on each employee’s earnings up to $350 a month. The taxes under the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act are collected at the rate of 64% percent in equal 
shares from employers and employees by the Internal Revenue Service and are 
deposited in the general funds of the United States Treasury. The Secretary 
of the Treasury then transfers to the railroad retirement account (a trust fund) 
the actual amount of taxes as they are covered into the Treasury during the 
year. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not immediately needed for benefit 
payments or administration are invested principally in special 3-percent Treas- 
ury notes. The interest earned on these notes is added to the reserve in the 
railroad retirement account. 

Taxes were first collected under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act in 1937. 
The initial rate was 2% percent, but it has progressed to the present maximum 
rate of 6% percent. This rate applies to employees and employers alike. 

Funds for operating the unemployment and sickness benefit system come from 
contributions collected by the Board directly from employers only. No con- 
tributions are made by employees. Unemployment contributions are permanent- 
ly appropriated to the Board by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The original act provided for a 3-percent-contribution rate on each employee’s 
earnings up to $300 a month. In 1948, however, the rate was placed on a slid- 
ing scale ranging from one-half percent to 3 percent, the rate for any year de- 
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pending upon the balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account (a 
trust fund) at the end of the preceding September. The taxable compensation 
base was increased from $300 to $350 a month, effective July 1, 1954. 

Of the annual contributions, an amount equal to 0.2 percent of the taxable 
payroll is set aside to cover administrative expenses; the rest goes into the un- 
employment insurance trust account for the purpose of paying benefits. How- 
ever, any amount in excess of $6 million remaining in the administrative fund 
at the end of a fiscal year is transferred to the benefit account. These transfers 
have totaled $106 million since the beginning of the system. Funds in the ac- 
count which are not needed immediately are deposited in the United States 
Treasury, and the interest earned on them provides an additional source of 
income to the system. 

The Board requests an appropriation of $8,450,000 to cover the administrative 
expenses of the railroad retirement system for fiscal year 1959. This request for 
funds to administer the railroad retirement system is not a request for an appro- 
priation from general funds of the Terasury. Rather it is a request to transfer 
money from one trust fund to another, and, as such, as no effect on the total 
amount of the Federal budget. 

The increase of $300,000 from the $8,150,000 appropriated for 1958 to the 
$8,450,000 requested for 1959 is required because of various increases in work- 
loads, including an estimated increase in claims dispositions from 140,200 in 1958 
to 147,800 in 1959. The increase in claims receipts from 1958 to 1959 results from 
the further maturing of the program and from the greater number of claims 
reopenings that stem from the enactment in fiscal year 1957 of amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the Social Security Act. Primarily as a result 
of the carryover from 1957 to 1958 of work relating to the establishment of dis- 
ability freeze periods, for which no provision was made in the 1958 appropriation, 
it will not be possible to reduce pending claims loads from present high levels 
until 1959. 

Actually, there is some concern that the estimates of claims receipts are unduly 
conservative for both 1958 and 1959. The number of railroad employees who 
have met the dual requirement for age retirement—age 65 and 10 years of serv- 
ice—is at the very high level of more than 100,000 individuals. Many of them 
are finding it increasingly difficult to postpone retirement. Changes in economic 
conditions that have developed since the preparation of these appropriation esti- 
mates, as evidenced by the sharp rise in unemployment in the railroad industry, 
are bringing about a substantial acceleration in retirement. 

The appropriation request of $8,450,000 for fiscal year 1959 contributes further 
to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of 
operations year by year. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into the 
claims adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad: Retirement 
Act and various uncontrollable increases in expenses, administrative costs will 
represent only 1.12 cents out of each dollar spent under the railroad retirement 
system in 1959. 

In preparing our appropriation request for 1959 the Board has been very 
mindful of the expressed desires of the President and of the Congress to limit 
expenditures in every manner possible. We believe our request represents a rea- 
sonable estimate of the minimum requirements to handle the continuing expan- 
sion in the railroad retirement system in an efficient and economical manner and 
still provide the service to which railroad workers and their families are en- 
titled. 

In addition to Mr. Harper, the labor member, and Mr. Healy, the management 
member of the Board, we have with us Mr. Frank J. McKenna, the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, and Mr. Michael Rudisin, the Director of Budget and Fiscal Opera- 
tions, who are prepared to answer any questions which the members of the 
committee may wish to ask. 


COVERAGE OF BOARD 


Mr. Hasermeyer. I would like to briefly say, as you know, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board is an independent agency of the Federai 
Government that administers two programs, the railroad retirement 
program that provides for the retirement and survivor benefits and the 
railroad unemployment insurance program that provides for unem- 
ployment, sickness and maternity benefits. 
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Generally speaking, the Board is a self-sustaining agency in that 
the program is supported by taxes that are levied on the “industr y and 
the employees in the industry. In our request before the Appropria- 
tions Committee here, we are asking for the moneys that we will need 
to administer these programs for the fiscal year 1959. 

I think probably the best way to put this request before the com- 
mittee is to turn to table III that we have in our presentation, which 
is on page 8. That is a summary comparing the request we are making 
this year to the moneys received last year. 


Mr. Focarry. Why do you not go down the more important items 
and tell us the reasons for the requests ? 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST 


Mr. Hapermerer. Yes. We operated on almost the same basis last 
year. We received $8,150,000 to operate the retirement program. 
This year we are requesting $8,450,000. 


INCREASE IN RETIREMENT CLAIMS 


The big item in that increase of approximately $300,000 is the 
$273,465 that we are going to need to process retirement.claims because 
of increased workload. We anticipate that during the fiscal year 1959, 
we will receive 147,800 re itions for benefits, as opposed to 140,200 
in fiscal year 1958. This $273,000 represents the amount of money 
we need to process the additional claims; and because of recent amend- 
ments to our law and the social-security law, the claims are more 
complicated in the processing and adjudicating procedures. 


OTHER INCREASES 


That is the only substantial item. Others that are listed there are 
somewhat outside the Board’s control. For example, the first item is 
the $23,421 that we will have to pay into the civil-service retirement. 
That is largely made up because there is an extra pay period in the 
fiscal year 1959 over 1958. We are asking for an additional $19,000 
for equipment, to replace equipment that we have had in the organiza- 
tion for over 20 years. 

There are other things. Item No. 11, $28,250 additional to cover 
increased workloads for maintenance of benefici iary rolls. We will 
issue in fiscal year 1959 we estimate 8,478,000 checks, as opposed to 
8,129,000 checks this year. 

Generally speaking that takes care of the more important items as 
I see it. As I say, our budget is pretty much the same as it was last 
year. We have some hesitane y in that our claims load has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate and we feel if we are allowed this request, we 
will still be strapped in order to do the job that has to be done. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


The request you are making is just the request of Congress to okay 
the expenditure of these funds out of the trust fund that is made up 
of taxes on the employee and employer ? 
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Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is no cost to the Federal Government in this 
area at all? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. All the costs are borne by the taxes on the pay roll by 
the people in the industry ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. And the industr y itself. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you are asking for enough? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I think that we will manage to get by. It is going 
to be close. ’ 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. I read in the papers quite a bit about layoffs all over 
the country, especially up my way. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. We were discussing before you came in the 
serious situation that the Board has in that as of the ome of January, 
we had 148,000 on our unemployed rolls. Of course that is building 
pressure for the older men to retire so the younger men can retain the 
Jobs in the industry. 

There have been indications, spasmodic as yet, of certain forced 
retirement at specific ages. For example, two major railroads, New 
York Central and Pennsylvania, require their office help to retire at 
the age of 65 now. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in my own 
town has put in a local rule men aged 70 have to go into retirement. 
That is adding to the rolls and the claims we have to process. 


EFFECT OF LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 


Mr. Focarry. Now also your increase is tied to additional work 
load because of changes in the Railroad Retirement and Social Se- 
curity Acts? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes, sir. There were amendments year before 
last and we anticipated that we would be able to finish a lot of the 
work caused by those amendments before July 1 last year. We were 
unable to do that so that backed the whole program up and our claims 
load is heavy at the present time. 


DISABILITY DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Do the new disability conditions of the Social Se- 
curity Act cause undue complications in the administering of the pro- 
gram ‘ 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Yes, we are hoping that some day the Railroad 
Retirement Board will get authority to make disability freeze deter- 
minations, rather than having to send the case of the railroad employee 
over to the Social Security Administration. 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


Mr. Focartry. Mr. Habermeyer, are you familiar with the report of 
the General Accounting Office that has been sent to the Committee on 
Appropriations regarding: 


Excess funds appropriated to the Railroad Retirement Board should be re- 
covered and additional appropriations should be denied? 
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Mr. Hazermeyer. Yes, sir, we received a copy of the letter. 
Mr. Fogarty. They say that: 


The Railroad Retirement Board requested an appropriation of $86,336,000 for 
1957 from the general funds of the United States Treasury for the purpose of 
crediting military service as railroad employment. 

The Bureau of the Budget deferred approval of all but $1,711,000 of this 
request with respect to which the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, made the following statement: 

“The committee has not allowed the appropriation of $1,711,000 requested 
to reimburse the railroad retirement account, for military service credits claimed 
to have accrued under the Railroad Retirement Act. At about the same time 
that the committee received the budget, it also received a report from the General 
Accounting Office, in which they reccommend the recovery of a substantial pro- 
tion of the $334,429,100 already appropriated to the Railroad Retirement Board 
out of the general funds of the United States Treasury for the purpose of credit- 
ing military service as railroad employment. The committee feels that a more 
detailed study of this situation should certainly be made before any additional 
appropriations for this purpose are approved.” 

We are not aware of the detailed study recommended by the committee having 
been made. The Bureau of the Budget deferred approval of the Board’s request 
for an appropriation of $89,133,000 for 1958 for crediting military service as rail- 
road employment. Should any request be submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for an appropriation for this purpose for fiscal year 1959, we would recom- 
mend that such request also be denied. 

We also continue our recommendation that excess funds already appropriated 
be recovered from the Board. Based upon a rough estimate prepared by the 
Board, the Board has received appropriations and accrued interest thereon as 
of June 30, 1956, of approximately $355 million more than will be required to 
meet the cost of crediting military service as railroad employment. This situa- 
tion resulted principally from the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act (65 Stat. 688) which transferred from the Board to the social security sys- 
tem the responsibility for paying a large portion of the benefits arising from the 
military service without requiring any recovery or transfer of the appropriations 
for military service credits previously received by the Board. 



























That is the end of their statement. 
Now, I remember when this question was first raised in 1947 or 1948. 
At that time I thought this committee, in conference with the Senate, 
decided that these military credits were due and due in advance, as 
S would be paid from insurance funds. We arranged at that time to 
nake these payments over a 5-year period. I have forgotten how much. 
Mr. Hasermeyer. About $33 million a year. 
Mr. Foecarry. $33 million a year for 5 years, to catch up with our 
responsibilities. Tt seems to me that the Bureau of the Budget then 
did not recommend the payment of these funds and they suggested 
that the law should be changed. 
They did not, as I remember it, recommend against payment of the . 
funds because of any law, but because they did not think the law was 
right, or for some other reason. But the Congress thought differently 
and we agreed on that arrangement. 

















FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TRUST FUND 








Now, if the recommendations of the General Accounting Office were 
adopted and benefits were not reduced, the financial soundness of the 
railroad retirement system could be maintained by increasing tax 
rates. In such cases, what in your opinion are the prospects of se- 
curing agreement by railroad management and railroad labor to in- 
crease tax rates for the support of the railroad retirement system on a 
sound financial basis ? 
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Mr. Hasermeyer. Well, I think that the answer to that is this, that 
the railroad industry and railroad labor have testified many times 
that they want to keep the railroad retirement system on a sound 
financial basis and are willing to support it to that extent. However, 
they have also voiced their opinion that with respect to these military 
service credits, the Railroad Retirement Board has received no 
moneys that they were not entitled to under the law; that the basis 
for receiving those moneys from the Federal Government was sound: 
and that they feel the Federal Government has an obligation to fulfill 
and I am sure that they would object strenuously to paying additional 
taxes to support th e loss of military service credit. 


AMOUNT OF TAX 


Mr. Focarty. Well, the taxes are pretty high now, are they not? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. They are 614 percent on e: ach. 

Mr. Focarry. 61, percent on each. 

Mr. Hapermeryer. And at the present time, the Board is in the un- 
fortunate position of being underfinanced. In other words, we are 
paying benefits now that cost approximately 3.2 percent of taxable 
payroll more than we are receiving in the Kai: of revenues from the 
taxes that are levied. As you can understand, we cannot do this 
indefinitely without the system going broke, so that already manage- 
ment and labor are faced with an increase in taxes to support the 
present benefits by about 1.6 percent on each. So that would take 
the tax rate on employer-employee from 614 percent up to 7.85 on each 
side in order to support the present benefit ee dule. 

There is great concern with respect to the financial soundness of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. We certainly hope that there are not 
additional burdens placed on the system. 


FINANCING NEW PROGRAMS UNDER 1951 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Now I understand that the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act provided increases in benefits, and new 
benefits, without increasing tax rates. Where did the money to cover 
the added cost come from ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. The money came largely from the transfer of 
railroad employees with less than 10 years’ service to the social security 
system. In other words, at that time the Congress deemed it wise to 
increase retirement benefits by 15 percent, survivor benefits by 3314 
percent, and in order to keep the system on a financially sound basis, 
transferred men with less than 10 years of railroad service to the 
social security system. At that time the Bureau of the Budget argued 
that with respect to this transfer, some of the people with military 
service credits were being included in that transfer. Notwithstanding, 
the Congress passed the amendments and set up the increased benefits 
schedule using the moneys that were sealia to the Board by the 
transfer of these less-than-10-year men. 


RELATION TO SOCIAL SECURITY 


I should say that there was one other part of that amendment 
which provided that the social security system should not be in any 
better financial position than it would have been if service covered 
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by the Railroad Retirement Act were “employment” under the Social 


Security Act. Our actuaries estimate by that provision of law we 


will receive from the social security system an average of $68 million 
a year for the perpetuation of the system. 

In other words, the railroad people generally are an older group. 
Had they been covered by the social security system, it would’ have 
cost that system money and the Congress deemed that the social 
security system should not benefit by virtue of the fact that there was 
a railroad retirement system. 

Mr. Focarry. Was any provision made in those amendments to 
refund to railroad employers or railroad employees the difference 
between the employer and employee tax rates under the Social Security 
Act and such tax rate under the Railroad Retirement Act? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. None whatsoever: no, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Why not? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Because the transfer was made, as I said before, 
to provide the additional moneys that were needed to pay these 15 
percent increases to retired people and 3314 percent increases to the 
survivors of our railroad people. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was the main reason ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


Mr. Focarry. The last appropriation you requested was for mili- 
tary service rendered in the period July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1954. 
Why have you made no requests for appropriations for military serv- 
ice rendered after 1954 to date ? 

Mr. Hanermrrer. We have made a request for the approval of a 
study covering military service appropriations for the calendar years 
1955-56, but. this study has not been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget on the assumption that a change is going to be made in the 
railroad retirement law and that we would have to not only forego 
the amount of money we were about to request, and which we are en- 
titled to under the law, but possibly have to lose the money already 
requested by the Board. 

Mr. Focarry. How can they hold back money you are entitled to? 

‘ty, Hasermerer. That I do not know. 

Mr. Fogarty. Unless the law has been changed. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Hapnermeryer. The law has not been changed. Section 4 (n) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act sets up the method for appropriating 
moneys for military service credits and it has not been changed since 
it was enacted in 1942. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember the situation 10 years ago, they did 
not claim then that the law was wrong; they just found fault with 
the law as it was written and said it ought to be changed. But they 
never did disagree with the law as law; did they? 

Mr. Hasermeyrr. No, they never accused the Railroad Retirement 
Board of receiving money that was not lawful. 

They do say th: at as the law is established, the Government is paying 
for milit: iry service credits on a taxable basis. In other words, there, 
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the Government is paying to the railroad retirement system the same 
as a railroad employer or railroad employee would pay. They say 
instead of that method, the Government should pay the actual cost 
of the benefits that we will pay these individuals. By the same token, 
though, the General Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget 
in 1955, when the amendments - to the Social Security Act were con- 
sidered before the Hardy committee, argued just the opposite; they 
argued that the Government should pay for military service on a tax- 
able basis rather than a cost basis. The same individuals in both 
agencies that are asking for the Railroad Retirement Board to change 
its method of appropriation testified before the Hardy committee that 
the Social Security Administration should be placed on the same 
basis we now are on. 


Mr. Focartry. Would you state for the committee the section of the 
act you are talking about ? 
Hapermeryer. Section 4 (n) of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Section 4 (n) reads as follows: 


In addition to the amount authorized to be appropriated in subsection (a) 
of section 15 of this Act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Railroad Retirement Account for each fiseal year, beginning with the fiscal! 
year ending June 30, 1941, (1) an amount sufficient to meet the additional 
cost of crediting military service rendered prior to January 1, 1937, and (2) 
an amount found by the Board to be equal to the amount of the total addi- 
tional excise and income taxes which would have been payable during the 
preceding fiscal year under subchapter B of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended, with respect to the compensation, as defined in such sub- 
chapter B, of all individuals entitled to credit under the Railroad Retirement 
Acts, aS amended, for military service after December 31, 1936, and prior 
to January 1, 1957, if each of such individuals, in addition to compensation 
actually earned, had earned such compensation in the amount of $160 in each 
calendar month in which he was in such military service during such preceding 
fiscal year and such taxes were measured by all such compensation without limi- 
tation as to amount earned by any individual in any one calendar month, and 
(3) an amount found by the Board to be equal to (A) the amount of the total 
additional excise and income taxes which would have been payable during the 
preceding fiscal year under chapter 22 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to the compensation, as defined in such chapter, of all individuals 
entitled (without regard to subsection (p) (1) of this section) to credit under 
this Act for military service after December 1956 if each of such individuals, 
in addition to compensation actually paid, had been paid such compensation 
in the amount of $160 in each calendar month in which he was in such military 
service during such preceding fiscal year and such taxes were measured by all 
such compensation without limitation as to amount paid to any individual in 
any one calendar month, less (B) the amount of the taxes which were paid 
with respect to such military service under sections 3101 and 3111 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The additional cost of crediting military 
service rendered prior to January 1, 1937, shall be deemed to be the difference 
between the actuarial value of each annuity based in part on military service 
and the actuarial value of the annuity which would be payable to the same 
individual without regard to military service. In calculating these actuarial 
values, (1) whenever the annuity based in part on military service begins to 
accrue before age 60, the annuity without regard to military service shall be 
valued on the assumption of deferment to age 60, and whenever the annuity 
based in part on military service is awarded under subsection 2 (a) of 
section 2 (a), the annuity without regard to military service shall be valued 
on the assumption of deferment to age 65; and (2) all such actuarial values 
shall be calculated as of the date on which the annuity based on military 
service begins to accrue and shall not thereafter be subject to change. All 
such actuarial calculations shall be based on the Combined Annuity Table of 
Mortality and all calculations in this subsection shall take into account interest 
at the rate of 3 per centum per annum compounded annually. The Railroad 
Retirement Board, as promptly as practicable after the enactment of this amend- 
ment. and thereafter annually, shall submit to the Bureau of the Budget esti- 
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mates of such military service appropriations to be made to the account, in 
addition to the annual estimate by the Board, in accordance with subsection 
(a) of section 15 of this Act, of the appropriation to be made to the account to 
provide for the payment of annuities, pensions and death benefits not based 
on military service. The estimate made in any year with respect to military 
service rendered prior to January 1, 1937, shall be based on the cost, as de- 
termined in accordance with the above provisions, of annuities awarded or 
increased on the basis of such military service up to the close of the preceding 
fiscal year and not previously appropriated for, and shall take into account in- 
terest from the date the annuity began to accrue or was increased to the date 
or dates on which the amount appropriated is to be credited to the railroad 
retirement account. In making the estimate for the appropriation for military 
service rendered after December 31, 1936, the Board shall take into account 
any excess or deficiency in the appropriation or appropriations for such service 
in any preceding fiscal year or years, with interest thereon, resulting from 
an overestimate or underestimate of the number of individuals in creditable 
military service or the months of military service. 





















INTERPRETATION OF THE ACT 








That isthe section. In effect, it sounds technical. It is in technical 
language. It says that for anyone in military service prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, the Government will contribute or will appropriate to 
the Board an amount of money equal to the cost of the benefits that 
the employee will receive from the railroad retirement system, based 
on his military service. After January 1, 1937, the Government will 
treat each railroad employee who performs military service creditable 
under the Railroad Retirement Act as though he worked in the indus- 
try earning $160 a month and will pay to the Board, appropriate to 
the Board, the amount of money at the going tax rate for rt the 
employee and the employer 

In other words, in the earliest years, 1942, the tax rate was 3 percent, 
so for military service in that year the Government agreed to appro- 
priate to the Board 6 percent on $160 for every month that a railroad 
man performed military service. 

Now, this method of payment by the Government was enacted in 
1942. It passed the House and Senate unanimously. It was approved 
by the President. It has never been changed. 

We have had considerable testimony before Congress with respect 
to this method and the moneys that the Board has received and is en- 
titled to receive in the future. 

As you know, when you were on the Appropriations Committee in 
1949, ere, was a big discussion with respect to this point and as 
you said, it was rec onciled then by making appropriations to the 
Board in 5 installments that covered $166 million. 

























ATTEMPTS 





TO CHANGE ACT 










After the enactment of the 1951 amendment to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, the Bureau of the Budget said that by virtue of the 
transfer of the less-than-10-year men to the Soc ial Security System, 
we thereby reduced our li: tbilities for military service credits, and for 
this reason they withheld payment to the Board of the $33 million 
installment due the Board for the fiscal vear 1952. However the 
Board protested this action and by reason of this protest the Bureau 
allowed the payment of this installment and allowed also the pay- 
ment of the remaining installments due for the fiscal years 1953 
and 1954 that had been appropriated by the Congress. 
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In 1954, the same individuals appeared before the Hardy com- 
mittee contending again that the Board had received money that 
should be recovered and reclaimed, never arguing that we received 
it illegally, asking that the law be changed so that the Government 
would get some of this money back. 

The Hardy committee did not go along with them. There was 
however a change made by the Hardy committee in that they pro- 
vided, with respect to military service rendered after 1956, that the 
amount due the Railroad Retirement Board on a tax basis under 
section 4 (n) of the Railroad Retirement Act should be reduced 
by the amount of the social security employer and employee taxes for 
the same military service. 

Even as recently as last spring, before our legislative committee in 
the Senate, the Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office made its report—the same report that they cite 
here—requesting that that committee do something about it. 

In the nearing of that committee, page 560 to page 564, Senator 
Morse and I had quite an exchange and I think that he makes his 
position clear with respect to the request of the General Accounting 
Office, referring to it as the Government “not living up to its obliga- 
tions,” and that he thought the Government should set the example 
by eye ap to the obligation that it undertook. 

Mr. Foaarry. I feel the same way; if the Government is obligated 
under the law to reimburse the fund to this extent, we should live up 
to those obligations until, if and when, the law has been changed. 

Mr. Hasermerer. That is our position. 

Mr. Focarry. From your explanation, the General Accounting Of- 
fice has appeared before congressional committees requesting the law 
be changed, but Congress has not made any change? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. They have never submitted a bill. 

They have filed reports asking that consideration be given to this 
matter, but a bill has never been filed, actually making the change 
that they requested. 

Mr. Focarty. So in effect they agree the law is there and that under 
the law it is due, but they are withholding these funds hoping that 
Congress will go back on their word or change the law? 

Mr. Hapnermeyer. On a retroactive basis, yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not see how anybody could consider a bill on a 
retroactive basis such as that. 


EFFECT ON FUND OF PROPOSED CHANGE 


Mr. Harermerer. Well, from the Board members’ standpoint—I 
am sure I speak for Mr. Harper and Mr. Healy as trustees of this 
fund—the fund is already deficient. We just cannot see an action like 
this taken without doing serious damage to the whole system. 

Mr. Focarty. Whenever amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act were adopted by Congress, Congress took into consideration that 
this amount of money would be paid into the fund and the actuarial 
soundness of the fund was based or determined on the payment. of 
these funds. So this proposal of the GAO would affect the actuarial 
soundness of the fund itself. 
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Mr. Hapermeyer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Larrp. How can our committee get involved in this, anyway? 
We are bound by the legislation that is on the statute books. We can- 
not repeal the present authorizations on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is certainly my opinion. 

Until the act is changed, I think that these funds should be allowed 
by the Bureau of the Budget and paid into the fund as was established 
by the act read by Mr. Habermeyer. 

If the act is to be changed, that is the responsibility of the proper 
legislative committee to make its recommendations and then have 
Congress act. 

Mr, Larrp. The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee must 
make the recommendations to change the law. 

Mr. Foearry. The General Accounting Office has made certain rec- 
ommendations to this committee but 1 don’t think the committee 
should or will agree with their recommendations. We are still under 
the same law that we found to be correct 9 years ago. But we find 
ourselves in this position; the last 2 years the Board has appealed to 
the Bureau of the Budget for these funds and they—for reasons best 
known to themselves—do not think it ought to be paid, the act ought 
to be changed. 


APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED TO FINANCE FULL AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Lamp. How much is involved this year if we live up to the 
legislative authorization ? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. We have made a study, The moneys the Board 
has received through appropriations have been for military service 
from January 1, 1937, through June 30, 1948. We have since made 
an additional study and determined the amount that was due the 
Board from July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1954, and that is the sum 
we have just talked about but have not received, although we have 
asked for it for 2 years, and has been held back by the Bureau of the 
Budget. This is the $89 million mentioned in the GAO report. 


REQUEST FOR STUDY FUNDS 


In addition, we requested the Bureau of the Budget this past year 
to approve a study to determine the amount due for the years 1955 
and 1956, and they refused approval of the study saying that the law 
was going to be changed and until action was taken on that bill, they 
would not allow us to make the study to determine what additional 
moneys were due for the years 1955 and 1956, 

Mr. Foearrty. I do not know how they can maintain such an atti- 
tude, that they are going to refuse payment of funds when it is strictly 
an obligation of the Federal Government, because they expect or they 
hope or they are going to try to get the law changed at a future date. 

Mr. Larrp. This is the first time I have known the Bureau of the 
Budget to assume Congress would act one way or the other in advance 
to such action. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t know of them doing just this before either, 
but it is a pretty good example of their general approach to matters 
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during the last few years. They do not say that any funds have been 
put into this trust fund illegally, or anything like that. 

Mr. Haspermeyer. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. Foeartry. They admit the law is there but they do not like the 
law and they think it should be changed. And since Congress has not 
changed it they want to disregard it. I think it is still the obligation 
of the Federal Government to live up to the law. I do not know how 
they can assume anything like this. I just cannot understand it. 


POSITION OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Larrp. What I cannot understand is how the Comptroller gets 
into this. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, the Bureau of the Budget apparently asked the 
General Accounting Office to make a study of it or asked them to 
investigate it, or something. I do not know. Of course, they make 
annual audits of each of the agencies in the executive branch and then 
they report to Congress on the highlights of the findings and this may 
be the only reason they are in it but 1 really don’t know the reason for 
sure. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. In the hearings before the Morse subcommittee 
in the Senate last year, the man who presented the General Account- 
ing Office’s case was a man by the name of Lloyd Nelson, and he is 
the same Lloyd Nelson who argued just the opposite with respect to 
military service credits under the Social Security Act before the Hardy 
committee. He said in his testimony before the Hardy committee that 
was the only way that an insurance system could operate, on a tax 
basis.. Yet when it comes to the railroad retirement system, he says, 

No, you should not receive appropriations on a tax basis; you should receive 
appropriations on the bai isis of what those benefits to those individuals will cost 
the Board. 

Well, insurance systems just could not operate on that kind of a 
basis because, as you all know, there are some individuals who receive 
many, many times the amount of money that they and their employer 
pay into the system. On the other hand, many of the employees do 
not receive as much as they and the employer jointly pay in. 

Mr. Larrp. That argument does not really apply to our Appropria- 
tion Committee, does it, Mr. Chairman? "That is what I am trying 
to get clear in my own mind. 

Mr. Focarty. No. That is the legislation that you are now talking 
about, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hanermeyer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. We appreciate your giving us some background on 
the attempts to change the bill even though ° we do not have : any juris- 
diction in that field. As far as I am concer ned, the legislation is there, 
it has been there and, while the act has been amended 5 or 6 times in 
the last 10 years, that part has not been changed. I do not see any 
change since then and I cannot understand why the Comptroller and 
Bureau of the Budget insist on taking this kind of stand without Con- 
gress making some decision in changing the act, 
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FORMAL LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Has any amendment been formally proposed with respect to re- 
ducing the authorization of appropriations for military service 
credits ¢ 

Mr. Hazsermerer. No, there has been no legislation proposed, 

The Bureau of the Budget asked the Board to draft an amendment 
for them that would change the basis of appropriation for military 
service creditable under the Railroad Retirement Act and rendered 
on and since July 1, 1948. 

We did provide the technical assistance to draft such an amendment, 
stating, however, that we were drafting it at their request and that 
we would reserve the right to take an opposing position. 

Mr. Focarry. When and if it send the legislative committee in 
Congress. 

Mr. Hapermerer. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has that reached Congress ? 

Mr. Hapermerer. No, it has not; it has not been introduced. 

Mr. Fogarty. So up to this point, nothing has been introduced by 
anyone? 

Mr. Hanermeyer. Nothing has been introduced; no. 


BOARD’S ATTITUDE ON INFORMAL DRAFT OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 


Mr. Focarty. If such an amendment were proposed, what would 
be your attitude? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Well, I personally, would feel that nothing 
should be done on a retroactive basis. We have been led to believe 
that we are going to receive the benefits that the law provides and 
we have obligated ourselves accordingly. In other words, the moneys 
that we had received for military service credits, the moneys that are 
due the Board, have actually been spent or obligated in that we have 
a benefit structure that not only takes into consideration the moneys 
that we are receiving, but actually goes beyond that at the present 
time. 

I think that any change in legislation on a retroactive basis would 
be wrong. 

With respect to any change at all, I would like to see what proposal 
is made and examine it at that time. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Harper and Mr. Healy, you represent labor and 
management. How do you feel about the statements made by Mr. 
Habermeyer ? 

Mr. Harrer. Mr. Habermeyer has largely stated my position. I 
agree with all that he has said. 

I think that it would be an injustice to the agency and to the indus- 
try and to the employees to take action which would deprive us of 
money—which we have already spent or committed ourselves to spend. 
In our evaluations, we have taken into account the military service 
money and it throws our evaluations out of kilter, and materially so, 
to take more than $300 million of our funds. 

We just do not have that money because we have in effect spent it, 
either spent it or committed ourselves to spend it. 

Now, that is despite the fact that we have $3.6 billion reserve be- 
cause all of that $3.6 billion reserve is likewise committed. 
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We have proceeded on the basis that Congress meant what it said 
and that so long as the law provides for these payments to our Board, 
that we could expect the payments. To say to us now, at this late 
date, that “you have to rearrange your system and you have to recover 
somehow the $300 million which we propose to take away from you,” 
just puts us in a spot that we cannot meet. 

Mr. Foearry. I can understand that. 

If these funds were obtained illegally they would have a good 
point, but they do not say they were. 

Mr. Harper. I think this is correct, I am sure, in fact, it is correct 
that both the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Of- 
fice agree that their proposal can only be achieved by legislation, and 
they are in effect saying to your committee, “Hold up on these pay- 
ments until we see what can be done about some legislation.” But the 
law as now constituted provides for the payment of these sums and 
until the law is changed, it seems to me that there is a lack of author- 
ity—and I hope I am not being presumptious in saying that, but it 
seems to me there is a lack of authority to withhold these funds unless 
and until the act is changed. 

Mr. Foearty. I agree with you. 

How do you feel about this, Mr. Healy ? 

Mr. Hearty. The same way, Mr. Chairman. I agree entirely with 
what both of these gentlemen have said. We are united on it and I 
believe entirely reasonable. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have anything further you wish to say about 
this problem ? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I think that pretty well concludes the testimony, 
my testimony, unless Mr. Harper or Mr. Healy have something. 

Mr. Focarry. I was speaking about this particular problem. 

Do you have anything further you want to add ? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. No, I think in response to the last question that 
you asked me, that we are not unreasonable men and if someone has a 
proposal that he thinks is something that should be done, I think that 
we would be willing to sit down and discuss it with him. 

Mr. Focarty. Not on the retroactive basis? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. No, not on a retroactive basis. 

Mr. MarsHaty. What are the funds in the trust fund? 


AMOUNT IN TRUST FUND 


Mr. Hapermeyer. Do you have the exact figures? $3.6 billion— 
what is it? 

Mr. Rupistn. The balance in the railroad retirement account as of 
December 31, 1957, was $3.6 billion in round figures; and in the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account, the balance was $266.2 million. 


TRUST FUND DISBURSEMENTS AND RECEIPTS 
Mr. Latrp. What were the receipts of the railroad retirement fund 


in 1957? 
Mr. Haspermeyer. Do you have those exact figures? 


Mr. Roptsrn. In fiscal year 1957, tax collections were $616 million. 


Mr. Larp. What were the disbursements in 1957? 
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Mr. Ropistn. In addition, we had interest income of $106 million. 
Mr. Latrv. Making a total of 
Mr. Roptstn. Of $722 million. 

Mr. Larrp. What about the disbursements? 

Mr. Ruptstn. The total disbursements for benefits, $678 million; 
and administrative expenses, $7.5 million. Then we also had an 
interest payment to the OASI trust fund of $1.6 million, round figures, 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

Mr. Larrp. How much are you behind the actuarial level? 

Mr. Rupistn. Well, on an actuarial basis, I believe the deficit, stated 
in terms of percentages of the taxable payroll is 3.2. 

Mr. HaserMeyer. In money, we are running behind about $170 
million a year. 

Mr. Larrp. What is the total overall deficit ? 

Mr. HapermMeyer. $170 million a year. 

Mr. Larrp. Total for—you are running behind that much? 

Mr. Hasermeyer, On a level-cost basis, yes. 

You see, on a level-cost basis, we determine what our liabilities 
are not only for this year, but for the next 50 years. Under an insur- 
ance system such as ours, benefit payments start out at a low level. 
They rapidly increase until at the present time, as Mr. Rudisin has 
just said, our benefits are exceeding the taxes that we are collecting. 

Mr. Latrp. Last year you were running behind $170 million? 

Mr. Hanrrmeyer. Every year, according to our actuarial studies, 
we are running $170 million behind. 

At the present time, our total income is still exceeding our 
disbursements. 

Mr. Larrp. You are presently in a position where your income 
exceeds disbursements? 

Mr. Harnermryrer. But within a relatively few years, our disburse- 
ments will exceed our revenue. And as years pass on, that will be 
accentuated until we reach the point where the reserve fund that we 
now have—we mentioned a moment ago $3.6 billion—will be 
exhausted and there will be no further benefits. 

Now, figure $170 million a year deficiency. You could compare it 
with the total in the reserve fund and get an indication as to when 
the fund would go broke. 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Laird, actually our deficit for this year was not 
$170 million; it is less than that. Next year the deficit will be a little 
larger, and eventually the deficit will be considerably more than $170 
million per year. But leveled off with the less-than-$170 million now 
and the more-than-$170 million over a period of years, the level 
deficit will be $170 million a year. It will amount to that. 

Mr. Larrp. I see. 

Mr. Denton. Your social-security account does not give credit for 
World War I service, does it? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. No. 

Mr. Denton. Just railroad retirement ? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did you have any statement you wanted to make, 
Mr. Healy or Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes. I would like to make a little report. 
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Last year you were kind enough to take that rider off of our appro- 
priation providing we would continue to pay just claims promptly. 
Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 


UNEMPLOYMENT WORKLOAD 


Mr. Hearty. This unemployment situation is pretty serious; and 
anticipating the heavier workload we increased our allocation for the 
Bureau of Unemployment and Sickness Insurance almost $600,000 
to take care of it. . 

I though you would like to know that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 

Mr. Harper, do you have anything to add? 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Mr. Harrgr. This is perhaps unnecessary, but I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a veteran’s benefit is involved here. 

The Government decided that it did not want railroad men to lose 
retirement credits by reason of military service, so there was enacted 
the section in the law which Mr. Habermeyer read to you, to treat 
railroad men in military service in exactly the same manner as they 
would have been treated if they had remained in railroad service rath- 
er than taking military service. 

It was assumed and calculated that the average pay for railroad 
workers as of that time, for railroad retirement purposes, was $160 a 
month, so the average railroad man in military service got credit for 
service months at the rate of $160 per month exactly as did the men 
who remained in railroad service. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Habermeyer, did you have anything you wanted 
toadd? 

Mr. Hasermeyrer. No, I think that pretty well covers it. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much. 
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Tuourspay, Fesruary 6, 1958. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR 
L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


eres and financing 








1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


vos by activities: 


. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes__.. i $2, ™, 343 $3, 258, 162 $3, 394, 945 
Presidential boards of inquiry. 








é . i 4, 231 5, 000 5, 000 
. Administration. -...........-. es nish tid aeadeanae 257, 915 286, 838 295, 055 
Total obligations................-....--.--- | 3,259, 489 3, 550, 000 3, 695, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available... ......._...... | SB BED soins pode - sfrcmieuensseke~ 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ..........._.| 3, 305, 000 | 3, 550, 000 3, 695, 000 





Ob priser eras 


~ 
1957 actual | 1958estimate | 1959 estimate 














Total number of permanent positions--__-__- ibnseteal 346 343 347 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.- aiaeatteaiicnia 3 4 | 4 
Average number of all employees... -- | 339 342 | 349 
Number of employees at end of year. -__...-.......-.._..---.-- 332 342 | 343 
Average GS grade and salary. -.-. iutel 10. 6 $8, 8,208 | | 10.6 ~ $8, 220 | | 10. 6 $8, 267 


01 Personal services: 

















UENO OGIONR in «btn e dened cant hie $2, 787, 567 $2, 795, 00 $2, 882, 900 

Positions other than pe srmanent.. = 15, 032 | 22, 300 22, 300 

Other personal services. - - . : : " 1, 688 12, 700 | 12, 800 

Total personal services..---.--- tidal dthenndilins 2, 804, 287 2, 830, 000 2, 918, 000 

02 Travel. a ; nace 269, 492 320, 000 | 340, 000 

03 Transportation of things.____- sue sabes . 5, 533 7, 000 7, 000 

04 Communication services 83, 411 95, 000 100, 000 

65 Rents and utility services..__..............- i teenie 8, 872 34, 000 36, 500 

06 Printing and reproduction - oie. 7, 228 7, 500 | 7, 500 

07 Other contractual services. --._--.- pass 14, 735 16, 000 | 16, 500 

Services performed by other agencies. ode 14, 947 18, 500 | 17, 100 

08 Supplies and materials_._- . ae chi aicceaaiaieatd 14, 653 13, 600 14, 000 

09 Equipment. Stuagaedepee ft 34, 465 27, 000 49, 000 

ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._.___-__-- ba del ctnt en Vues 179, 000 187, 000 

13 Re funds, awards, and indemnities........ , cenit 1, 635 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments..............-.-.....---.-.-.-.---. 231 400 

Petelwbientiened. ois vic sw. sialic Lascsakl 3, 259, 489 3, 550, 000 3, 695, 000 
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STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR 





Mr. Denton. Next is Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Do you have a statement, Mr. Finnegan? 
Mr. FINNEGAN. Yes. 


Mr. Denton. Do you want to read the statement or make it a 
part of the record ¢ 


Mr. Finnecan. What I would like to do is make the formal written 
statement a part of the record and give a condensed oral version of it 
with a little interpolation, and then to leave you free for any ques- 
tions you would like to ask. 

Mr. Denton. All right, let’s make this statement a part of the 
record and we will hear from you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to meet with this committee and 
explain our budget requirements for the fiscal year 1959. 

Congress has declared that a sound industrial peace can be best achieved 
and the national welfare advanced by the settlement of labor disputes through 
the orderly and voluntary processes of conferences and collective bargaining. 

It has also recognized that the settlement of such disputes can be materially 
aided by making available to the parties “full and adequate governmental facili- 
ties for conciliation and mediation.” 

That is our primary function. We are the sole Federal agency to which the 
parties can look for assistance in voluntarily settling their labor disputes, 
except as to the National Mediation Board which has jurisdiction over disputes 
affecting the airlines and railroads. 

We discharge our main responsibility by having available to labor and manage- 
ment a staff of experienced, thoroughly trained and highly skilled mediators. 
Such mediators must be ready at all times to arrange and participate in col- 
lective bargaining conferences at the scene of the dispute whenever it becomes 
apparent that the parties are deadlocked and a stoppage threatened unless agree- 
ment is reached. 

As I pointed out in prior hearings, the Service is confronted with problems 
which are not common to other Federal agencies—we cannot function on the 
basis of a backlog of cases to be Serviced at our convenience or as personnel can 
be released from other duties. Labor-management relations are dynamic and 
critical from a time element standpoint. When a deadlock occurs or a stoppage 
is threatened, a skilled mediator must be in a position to move promptly into the 
situation. To achieve the maximum effectiveness, his presence at the scene 
must sometimes be measured in terms of hours rather than days. With a break- 
down of collective bargaining, economic pressures and tensions mount rapidly. 
The parties cannot and will not sit idly by waiting for mediation assistance at 
some future date. Unless there is an immediate revival of collective bargaining, 
the exigencies of the situation may compel the company or the union to take 
public positions from which it is difficult to retreat, or machinery may be set in 
motion which sometimes creates serious obstacles to peaceful solution. 

To meet the urgencies of a deadlocked negotiation, we must have at all times an 
adequate, decentralized staff of mediators, strategically located, to meet the 
need for assistance in any portion of the country. 

This need is particularly highlighted by the labor-management picture which 
is developing for the fiscal year 1959, the period to which we are addressing 
ourselves. 

In the next year, key contracts affecting hundreds of thousands of employees 
will expire. There is unanimity of agreement from every labor, management and 
public source that negotiations will be more difficult, complex, and protracted in 
fiscal year 1959 than at any time in our recent history. 

The profit squeeze, internal union dissensions, and increasing unemployment 
and high living costs are all factors which may seriously disturb the compara- 
tively stable industrial relations this nation has enjoyed in the past few years. 

Typical of the appraisals of the future labor-management outlook is that which 
appeared in U. S. News & World Report for September 20, 1957 : 

“Next year, big wage contracts expire. Unions are getting set with new pay 
demands—which employers may resist more strongly than they have resisted 
union demands at any time since World War II. 
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“A rash of big strikes, involving some of the Nation’s key industries, threatens 
the country in months ahead. 

“The period to watch begins next March, and will run through the rest of 
1958. In that period, there will be showdowns between unions and companies 
in industries employing millions of workers. 

“In some cases where shutdowns could cripple the United States economy, 
strikes are considered probable unless unions back away from demands for 
pay raises. 

“The key to the situation is that employers, at a time when profits already 
are being squeezed, are certain to resist wage demands that would add sub- 
stantially to the cost of doing business.” 

Some of the major contracts which will be the subject of negotiations in the 
fiscal period are: 


Automobile, May-June 1958 Electrical, October 1958 
Aircraft, April-August 1958 Food, February 1959 
Farm equipment, July 1958 Rubber, April 1959 
Trucking, July 1958 Textile, May 1959 
Communications, July-September 1958 Steel, June 1959 
Longshore, August 1958 Nonferrous, June 1959 


Glass, September 1958 


Without boring you with a mass of statistics, may I just point out that the 
automobile and aircraft negotiations, by themselves, will directly affect over 
800,000 American workers and taxpayers. 

A prolonged stoppage in any one of the major industries I mentioned would 
result in a serious dislocation of our industrial economy with an inevitable 
tremendous loss of tax revenue to our Government. If this Service, through 
its mediation assistance, can forestall or curtail any stoppage in any of these 
industries, it will have justified many times over to the American taxpayer 
the budget I have requested. 

The negotiations in these major industries will involve new concepts and 
problems. Our mediators must be prepared to promptly and effectively assist 
in these negotiations if we are to carry out the mandate given to us by Congress. 

In addition to these major negotiations, there is the tendem effect of any 
settlement on the literally thousands of smaller firms directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the major industry involved. Each of these firms has a right to expect 
the same quality of mediatory assistance as that accorded to the major com- 
panies. Our experience has been that the negotiations of these smaller company 
contracts often involves a greater expenditure of mediation manpower, both in 
numbers and in frequency and duration of meetings, than do the major negotia- 
tions. This is particularly true where a price increase flows out of the settlement 
of the major contract. The industry-related smaller firms are confronted with 
the problem of meeting the settlement pattern established and balancing the 
increased material and labor cost against consumer resistance to further product 
price increases. 

Added to the anticipated tightness of the negotiations for the fiscal period is the 
effect of the recent action by the AFL-CIO parent body in expelling the teamsters’ 
and bakers’ unions. If as a result of disaffiliation these unions embark on a pro- 
gram of expansion of their present jurisdiction, the resultant series of inter- 
union disputes will add to the complexity and difficulty of labor-management 
negotiations. 

There are also a number of other jurisdictional situations involving the old 
AFL building trades and old CIO groups which have and may continue to create 
serious tensions and cause considerable industrial turbulence. 

In addition to the disturbing labor-management picture in the fiseal year ahead, 
this Service has been deeply conscious of the necessity for maintaining uninter- 
rupted production in the Nation’s missile program. To this end we have taken 
affirmative steps to assure a prompt and competent mediation assistance to both 
labor and management in industries producing missiles and their component 
parts. We have met with representatives of all of the armed services to obtain 
a proper briefing and evaluation of their problems in missile production. Fach 
of our regional directors has been apprised of the location of companies within 
his region involved in the missile program and has been instilled with the sense 
of urgency demanded by the present international situation. Under our pro- 
gram we have set up procedures which will assure the maximum intra- and inter- 
regional coordination of our efforts. All disputes in such companies are and will 
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continue to receive the highest priority by this Service. We contemplate further 
steps which will even more effectively implement our efforts to minimize inter- 
ruptions in the production of missiles. 

In the field of atomic energy, we plan to continue to give disputes in this 
industry the same high priority as in the past. To meet the problems of the 
increased emphasis on nuclear weapons, submarines, and airplanes, it becomes 
of the utmost importance that our mediators be constantly alert and available 
to render assistance whenever and wherever needed. Recently we met with the 
Atomic Energy Labor-Management Panel and worked out procedures which are 
designed to facilitate the prompt handling of disputes in this field and to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of effort. 

To meet the challenge of the predictable trends in labor-management bargain- 
ing and the problems of the Nation’s missile and atomic programs, we plan to 
continue the national in-service training program instituted last year. This 
program is designed to better equip our mediators to more effectively contribute 
to the solution of these problems. 

We have scheduled workshop seminars for our mediator staff this year to 
discuss and explore the best mediation approach to contemporary labor-manage- 
ment problems, including specific problems incident to profit sharing, shorter 
workweek, incentive plans, legal decisions directly affecting collective bargain- 
ing, and similar current topics. 

This training has proven invaluable in maintaining and improving the effec- 
tiveness of the mediator assistance we provide. 

From the time I was appointed as Director of this Service almost 3 years ago, 
I have been firmly of the opinion that the key to improvement of the Service was 
to have a more effective and efficient mediator staff rather than to increase the 
number of mediators. 

It is my desire not only to assist FMCS mediators in developing their profes- 
sional skills, but also to effectively utilize our mediator manpower. To this end, 
I have established a continuing internal audit of all our field operations designed 
to tighten up our operations by identifying the location of the workload in rela- 
tion to mediators’ stations, and to ascertain the practical use of our policies and 
procedures by the field mediators responsible for carrying out our mediatory 
and supporting functions. Through this audit I learn which of the Service’s 
prescribed policies and procedures need revision or amendment to fulfill the 
objectives for which they were designed. 

This audit of the Service field operations is also enabling me to get better 
utilization of mediator manpower by increasing staff where needed, and shifting 
mediators from areas where workload has decreased. 

I am moving toward policies flexible enough to assist the field mediator, irre- 
spective of his geographical area of responsibility or the unique problems of the 
labor and management representatives whom he services. 

Similarly, our reporting and documentation procedures are being revised, 
where warranted, to provide the maximum information needed by our seven 
regional directors in the conduct of their mediatory assignment responsibilities. 

I have established a small organizational segment to coordinate, document, 
and analyze the activities I have been discussing, such as training and field 
operational analysis. 

To the extent permitted by available funds, I have this year increased the 
number of offices and conference rooms for use by field mediators. Improve- 
ments in other localities in both space and equipment have also been achieved. 
This budget provides funds to continue this phase of betterment of facilities 
during fiscal year 1959. 

I honestly believe that effective mediators, using current and specially devised 
techniques, dealing with enlightened labor and management groups, can and 
will alleviate much of the tension and pressure which will certainly be present 
at the bargaining table during fiscal year 1959, and in addition will assist in 
eliminating some of the disruptive factors present in, the industrial relations 
life of the United States. 

Our budget proposes an appropriation of $3,695,000, an increase of $145,000 
over the current year. This is substantially less than the amount which I had 
requested of the Bureau of the Budget By prudent administration and strict 
controls, I believe that the Service can do the job with the amount approved by 
the Budget Bureau. However, I think we are at rock bottom and cannot sustain 
any further reduction without seriously crippling the work of the Service. The 
major portion of the appropriation is for salaries, travel expense, communication 
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costs, and payments into the civil-service retirement fund. These items account 
for over 95 percent of the total appropriation. 

The principal part of the increase will provide four additional mediator-type 
positions and for higher salary costs, due to reclassifications and automatic pro- 
motions within the various classified grades. 

One of the items which I desire to stress is a proposal to increase the grade 
of seven regional director positions to GS-16. 

The Service is unique in that while its area of responsibility in labor-manage- 
ment relations is nationwide, our national office staff is quite small. It is essen- 
tially a field service rather than a Washington bureau. In the interest of econo- 
my and better utilization, I have tried to run the Service, so far as possible, on 
a decentralized basis with a very high degree of authority delegated to the field. 
I am convinced that regional offices within major areas or zones is the most 
efficient arrangement. Thus, there have been established seven regional director 
positions and an exceptionally high degree of decision responsibility has been 
delegated to all of them. These regional directors assign each mediator within 
his particular region to a duty station, centrally located within an industrial com- 
munity or area, to service dispute situations as they occur. 

Under this arrangement, mediators within the region are responsible to the 
respective regional director, and each regional director is responsible to me. 
Regional directors are, in fact, my personal representatives within the limitations 
of geographical boundaries, I have delegated broad discretionary authority and 
responsibility to them in order to achieve a closer working relationship with 
the mediators under their supervision and with the responsible parties involved 
or concerned with labor-management disputes. Remote control does not make for 
effective labor mediation; closely integrated teamwork between the mediator 
on the firing line and his regional director is the best way to achieve good labor 
mediation results. 

I feel that it is becoming more and more important that each regional director 
spend an increasing amount of time in the field. By doing so, they will have 
the opportunity to visit the larger and more important industrial communities to 
maintain an acquaintance with developments, probable trouble spots, and trends 
in labor-management affairs generally, and to get a firsthand personal evaluation 
of the field mediators and their capabilities, needs, and problems. I want each of 
them to know and be known by those persons in possession of current factual 
knowledge and influence which may be the key to the prevention or settlement of 
disputes as they arise. By spending more time in the field, the regional director 
eannot only keep abreast of situations as they develop but also be forewarned 
as to what is coming. 

Aside from the responsibilities vested in these positions, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to select and assign capable men from within the Service to fill 
these important positions. At present the highest grade available to me is a 
GS-15. The best mediators, from whose ranks regional directors are selected, 
are in grade GS-14. There is simply no incentive salarywise for a man to dispose 
of his home, break family and community ties, and move into a different area to 
take over a more responsible job, at considerable personal cost and sacrifice and 
to offer such a small increase in salary. They do not gain, they actually lose 
money by making the change. 

I have been unsuccessful in securing positions at the grade GS—16 level from 
the limited number of supergrade positions available to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I am told that there is an insufficient number of grade 16 positions 
available for distribution to agencies from whom requests have been received. 
Therefore, at the suggestion of the Civil Service Commission, and with the con- 
sent of the Bureau of the Budget, I am seeking specific authority from the Con- 
gress to remedy this unworkable personnel] situation by increasing the grade 
of the seven regional directors from grade GS-15 to grade GS-16. The proposed 
amendment is attached to this material. 

Closely related to my proposal for grade GS-16 positions, is my intention to 
establish assistant regional director positions at grade GS-15 in each of the 
regional offices to perform the bulk of the administrative work which presently 
prevents the regional directors from doing the field work which, as I pointed 
out to you earlier, is so important. Congressional authority, however, is not 
required for grade 15 positions. 

With the establishment of the improved grade structure the field organization 
of this Service will be a balanced one with mediators occupying positions in 
grades 13 and 14, assistant regional directors at grade 15, and regional directors 
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at grade 16. This will help to create a greater incentive for advancement within 
the Service, and relieve the situation where first-class men have turned down 
promotions within the Service because of the financial sacrifice entailed. 

Other proposed increases are moderate. An additional $20,000 will be used 
for travel expenses of mediators, $5,000 for added communication costs; $2,500 
for office rentals; $8,000 additional contribution to the civil service retirement 
fund; and $22,000 for the purchase of new and replacement items of furniture 
and equipment. 


I trust these remarks will assist you in considering and approving the budget 


proposal which we have presented. We can meet our responsibilities with the 
amount provided. 


I will be happy to answer any question you may have. 


Mr. Finnucan. In view of the fact that I have made this written 
statement a part of the record, I will give a condensed version of the 
statement to you and just touch on some highlights before getting 
down to the actual figures involved in our budget. 


PURPOSES OF SERVICE 


Essentially, our budget this year is about the same as last year, 
with a slight increase in the amounts that are authorized to us by the 
Bureau of the Budget. One of the characteristics of our Service, as 
you well know, is that, unlike some other agencies, we cannot stock- 
pile our work any more than a doctor can stockpile his sick patients, 
or a fireman stack up the fires and take care of them when he can get 
around to it. We have to cope with our industrial conflicts when 
they occur. Unless we step in at the proper time, it may be a little 
bit too late and there may be irreparable damage caused either to a 
company or toa union. So it is essential that we have always avail- 
able a staff of qualified mediators strategically located and with prop- 
er facilities where they can conduct hearings and not have to hold 
their mediation meetings at the company plant or in the union hall. 
Mediators should hold their meetings in their own quarters where 
they can have charge of the show and run the agenda. 

Where we have adequate hearings facilities, it has worked for a 
more efficient utilization of our mediator manpower. When I came 
with the Service, about 3 years ago tomorrow, we had around 225 
mediators. We are down now to about 210. I am hopeful we will 
be able to further contract. Part of that staff reduction is due to the 
fact that, where we have an office for the mediator to work out of, 
instead of having this $10,000-a-year man working out of his home 
with his office in his hat, he can hold maybe 2 or : 3 meetings a day in 
the office; whereas, if he went out to the plant, tre might be able to 
hold only: one. 


LABOR RELATIONS OUTLOOK FOR 1959 


T think it might be in order at this time to touch on the labor rela- 
tions outlook for fiscal 1959 and for the balance of calender 1958. I 
think in this year that is ahead of us, there is practically unanimous 
agreement on the part of labor and management people that we are 
in for a bit of a “Donnybrook.” It has all the makings of more indus- 
trial conflict than we have had for the last 5 to 7 years. It was easy 
enough to get increases of 5 cents, 10 cents, 15 cents in an expanding, 
booming economy ; but as of right now, no matter what appellation you 
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want to give to it, business is off. Trying to get wage increases in that 
kind of an economic atmosphere is quite a different story than trying 
to get wage hikes during boom times. 

We have key contracts, affecting hundreds of thousands of employ- 
ees, which are going to be open this year. Our agency, as you gentle- 
men of course know, is the only Federal agency for the settlement of 
labor-management disputes, apart from the National Mediation Board 
which handles railroads and airlines. 

The profit-cost squeeze I think you are all familiar with. The 
inbereal union dissensions incident to the AFL-CIO ousting of the 
teamsters, and the increasing unemployment and high living costs 
are all factors which may seriously disturb the relatively stable in- 
dustrial relations picture which has existed for the past few years. 


MAJOR 1958 NEGOTIATIONS 


In the face of this contracting economy, or this squeeze, what is the 
industry-labor contract picture ahead? It is this: You have auto- 
mobile coming up from May to June of this year; aircraft, April to 
August; farm equipment, July of 1958; trucking, July of 1958; com- 
munications, July to September of 1958; longshore, August 1958 ; glass, 
September of 1958; electrical—for example General Electric and 
Westinghouse and many other of the big companies—in October of 
1958; rubber in April of 1959; textile, May of 1959, although it is 
entirely possible that we may have some trouble in textile within the 
next few months. Steel is opening in June of 1959 and nonferrous 
in June of 1959. 

Without boring you with a mass of statistics, just let me point out 
that, in the automobile and aircraft negotiations alone—and aircraft 
negotiations are under negotiation right now, and automobile will 
be underway in another month—over 800,000 American workers are 
affected. Prolonged stoppage in any one of those industries which I 
named would work a very severe dislocation of our industrial economy 
with a tremendous loss of tax revenue to our Government. In fact, last 
year at about this time while I was involved in the longshore strike in 
New York the New York Times ran an article estimating the loss in 
direct wages for 1 day in the New York Harbor area alone was in 
excess of $3 million to those workers. It further estimated a loss in 
direct wages in excess of $20 million a day for the entire coast which 
was tied up from Maine to New Orleans, or rather Brownsville, Tex. 

Now among the negotiations coming up this year in these major in- 
dustries, automobile is open for the first time in 3 years, and has tra- 
ditionally been a pattern maker. My agency must get set to promptly 
and effectively assist, or participate, in those negotiations, and we 
have been doing just that for the past several months and will con- 
tinue in the months ahead. 

We have set up coordinating machinery within our own organiza- 
tion which requires a great deal of time of a great many people. I 
hope to goodness we will not have to step into the automobile negotia- 
tions—I hope with all the maturity and experience of both sides, 
that the parties themselves will iron out their differences. But if this 
does not happen, we will be in the picture, invited or no, because of 
the impact of those negotiations on our economy. 
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SPILLOVER EFFECT OF NEGOTIATIONS 


Major negotiations like automobile, aircraft and steel, have a tandem 
effect, sort of a spillover, on other industries, because of what emerges 
from those pattern-making industries. The people in smaller in- 
dustries who are competing for workers in the same labor market with 
the pattern-setting industries have to match them because the unions 
will be knocking on their doors to extract for them the same advan- 
tages they have gained in the big industries. The bulk of our work 
is not with the industrial giants but with the companies of about 500 
people or under, Our problem is trying to fit the cloth the “big boys” 
have cut, to the size of the smaller fellow; that is where the bulk of 
our work lies. To mix a metaphor, while the big fellow can digest a 
certain financial diet, the smaller fellow cannot always go along. 
That is particularly true where a product price increase flows out of 
the major labor contract. 


OUTLOOK FOR LABOR PEACE 


What are the prospects for labor peace this year? Well, I adverted 
earlier to our contracting economy and profit-cost squeeze, but it is 
well to bear in mind that this year, with all these economic signs pre- 
vailing, nevertheless you have 4 million people who, in 1958, under 
existing contracts are going to get deferred wage increases—increases 
that were negotiated last year. They’ve got it made. They’ve got 
about 9 cents, average around a dime. Steelworkers alone get a dime. 
That is a group of about three quarters of a million people. You 
have 4 million people with these deferred increases coming up. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, you have in addition a 
million and a quarter workers in January and February 1958 who 
are going to receive escalation increases tied to the consumer price 
index. So, with these automatic increases as a background, certainly, 
the unions whose contracts are wide open are going to have to at 
least match what the other union leaders have already made. 

Trying to extract a dime when times are good may not be any great 
trick; but trying to extract a dime plus from a fellow who is looking 
at his income statement and sees his sales and profits falling off, and 
with things in general not too hot, that is going to be a neat trick. It 
all spells trouble—and trouble is our business. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


I amskipping over some of the jurisdictional things involved such as 
the old AFL building trades and the old CIO crafts quarrel. 

Mr. Denton. According to the paper, they have that settled. 

Mr. Finnecan. It depends on what paper you read, Mr. Congress- 
man. I think there might be a lot of people who would—well, I 
would like to actually see it, just as I would like to see the profit- 
sharing concept in actual operation, see it actually accepted by some 
of the automobile companies with a smile. I rather think they have 
some strong views on that subject. It is going to take a bit of doing 
to convince them that they can improve their status by taking on 
additional debt. 
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I would like to just touch on another aspect of our activities in the 
year ahead; the missile program. I was down at Cape Canaveral a 
couple of weeks ago. I talked with General Yates, the commanding 
officer. There is a tremendous expansion program going on at the 
Cape. At Fort Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo., there is something like an 
$80 million project in prospect out there. 

We have set up a program in our service to give top priority to any 
request for stoppages affecting the missile program. I anticipate 
there will be a tremendous amount of work flowing out of missile 
project installation construction, because there are conflicting concepts 
about the contract-letting. In many of these areas workers have not 
been organized. It all promises to be quite an active program for 
my agency. 

I have had top brass from the Pentagon—about 20 people from 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—in my office. They gave my staff a full 
briefing on missile contractors, location of sites, subcontractors, etc. 
We have made arrangements to be notified and to investigate any con- 
tract termination notices which have a bearing on the missile pro- 
gram or defense program. We contemplate further steps which will 
increase our effectiveness. 

An example, you may have read about it, up in New York City, is 
the Kollsman Instrument Co. Among other things, the company is 
involved in the manufacture of a very intricate navigation device used 
by the B-25’s. It also has a connection with the missile program. We 
had been getting a great many protests and complaints about this 
stoppage which was holding up atomic energy work in Sandia, N. Mex. 
Our mediators assigned to that situation have gone a long way toward 
ironing out many of the differences of the parties. 

There is also the Detroit Controls Co. up in Norwood, Mass., which 
employs about 250 technicians. The company is directly involved 
with the Regulus missile which has been given top priority by the 
Defense Department. We obtained from the union permission for 
the scientists and research people to go through the lines without a 
stoppage, and thus to a large extent, have dulled the impact on the 
defense program. 

I merely touch on these situations because they indicate the type of 
work which is now coming in our direction. Some of the cases may 
be relatively small, but in the missile program, they subcontract a lot 
of stuff out. You do not have the massive aggregations of people 
that you had with aircraft. Some of the missiie prime contracts have 
as many as 4,000 to 5,000 subcontracts on 1 missile, spread out all over 
the country. Of course this complicates the situation immeasurably. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


In an effort to increase the efficiency of our mediators we have de- 
veloped a training program upon which we have placed great em- 
phasis during the past year. Ever since the time I was appointed 
director of the service, I have been firmly of the opinion that the key 
to improvement of the service was greater efficiency of the staff rather 
than expansion in its size. We have cut our mediator staff from 225 
down to 210. We are a better service, more efficient, and harder hit- 
ting than we were 3 years ago. I think we can still make more nro~ 
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ress along those lines, and an essential part of it is in training, keep- 
ing up to date. The unions and the companies send their people to 
training courses. ‘They are continually putting a sharper edge on the 
skills of their people. We have got to do the same thing; “not only 
keep pace with them but actually lead them. 


INTERNAL AUDIT 


I have also set up an internal audit procedure within the Service. 
A team travels around, studies the caseloads and the location of the 
mediators and finds if we have got the men where the workload is now ; 
not where it used to be. These mediator positions are good jobs, pay 
$10,000 a year. We are entitled to high quality people. Ve want 
them stationed where there can be full utilization of their skills. 

I am not going to bore you with the other details about our improved 
reporting system and documentation procedures which give us better 
control procedures so far as collecting meaningful statistics to meas- 
ure workloads and easeloads. Those are in the formal statement I 
have put in the record. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Our budget this year proposes an appropriation of $3,695,000, an 
increase of ‘$145 5,000 over the current year; and I believe that amount 
is necessary in order to cope adequately with the situation I have 
touched on briefly in this presentation. This $145,000 was substan- 
tially less than the amount of the increase which I had requested of 
the Bureau of the Budget. I had requested an increase of $275,000. 
I was cut to $145,000, which is still an increase of $145,000 over last 
year. I think we can, with prudent administration and strict con- 
trols, do the job with the amount approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. But I assure you we are at rockbottom, and I don’t think 
our agency can sustain any further reduction without serious impair- 
ment of its efficient operation. 

The major portion of the appropriation is for salaries, travel ex- 
pense, communication costs, and payments into the civil-service re- 
tirement fund. These items account for over 95 percent of our total 
appropriation. 

NEW MEDIATOR POSITIONS 


The principal part of the increase will be for the purpose of estab- 
lishing four mediator-type positions, and for higher salary costs due 
to reclassifications and automatic promotions within the various class- 
ified grades. 


REQUEST TO UPGRADE REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


One of the items on which I would like to dwell for a moment is the 
proposal to increase the grade of the seven regional directors to GS-16. 
I have asked Mr. Maggiolo, our Director of Mediation Activity, to 
distribute to you maps showing our regional setup. Let’s take, for 
example, region 7 on the west coast. There you have the 11 Western 
States directed by 1 man out of San Francisco. In addition to servic- 
ing those 11 Western States, he also supervises the mediation activities 
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involved in Hawaii. We have a sugar strike in effect out there right 
now, and 26 of the 27 plantations are out, and negotiations are going 
on day and night and have been for over a week. We also service, 
right out of San Francisco, the fishery contracts and canning con- 
tracts up in Alaska. You have a tremendous amount of real estate 
under this one man’s supervision. He has his mediators scattered in 
strategic locations over this vast area. 

On the Atlantic coast side, region 3, out of Atlanta, services not only 
that great big chunk of the entire South but, also, Puerto Rico. Our 
Service is a decentralized operation. We have only a few people in 
key positions in Washington. Ours is a field operation. It is highly 
decentralized. I have delegated a tremendous amount of authority to 
the regional directors in the field, because that is the way it has got to 
be. I am in no position to tell a regional director to tell his men what 
to do on a dispute happening 3,000 miles away, where I do not know 
the personalities involved or the local politics affecting either manage- 
ment or union attitudes. I am convinced that an accentuation of this 
delegation and decentralization is the key to a more efficient operation 
of our mediatory efforts. 

These regional directors assign to cases mediators who are respon- 
sible to them. The regional directors are responsible to me. It is a 
very simple chain of command. These regional directors are my per- 
sonal representatives within the limits of their geographical bound- 
aries. For all practical purposes, they are my eyes and ears in the 
field. I feel it has become more and more important that these re- 
gional directors, if we are going to cut down on the number of medi- 
ators and increase their efficiency, spend more time in the field. By 
regional directors spending more time in the field, instead of taking 
care of administration work at headquarters, I think we will get more 
for our money—I am convinced of it. 

And therein lies part of my problem, because most of our people— 
the journeyman’s grade for a mediator is 13. We have promoted 
a number of our very able people to grade 14. Well, the top of a 
grade 14 is $11,395. The regional directors are 15’s. They get $11,610. 
So, for about $200 or $300, a fellow steps from a place where he is 
established, has his ties, a family, and takes over a job with tremendous 
responsibilities covering areas of the kind I have indicated. And 
for what? Two or three hundred dollars. In the regional director’s 
job he has to travel, has to entertain. In short, it’s a straight financial 
sacrifice he must sustain as part of this job if he consents to take it 
over. The result is that many of the good men I have approached 
and wanted to put in regional directors posts, people of quality who, 
I thought, would make good regional directors, have turned me down. 
“Thank you very much, Mr. Director, for the compliment, but I can’t 
afford it. I’ve got a family to raise.” 

I am asking that these regional director jobs go to grade 16, so 
that there will be some incentive to take over the job. Also, as part 
of our effort to get maximum efficiency, the regional director ought 
to be in the field, not shuffling papers around at headquarters. I want 
to create the position of seven assistant regional directors at grade 15 
to do the office work, administrative work, and free the regional 
directors for work in the field. Civil Service Commissioners expressed 
themselves as being very sympathetic to this problem, but teil me 
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that they just do not have the supergrades; there aren’t a sufficient 
number. They offer me no assurance that I will ever get them when 
supergrades are distributed, because there are, of course, a great 
many other agencies, much larger than a tiny agency like ours, seek- 
ing them. 

herefore, at the suggestion of the Civil Service Commission, and 
with the consent of the Bureau of the Budget, I am seeking specific 
authority from the Congress to remedy this ‘unworkable personnel 
situation by increasing the grades of the seven regional directors 
from grade 15 to 16. The proposed amendment is attached to the 
material. I have already adverted to the moving up of assistant 
regional directors to free the regional directors. 

If I had 16’s for the regional directors, I would then have a work- 
able personnel situation where you w ould have some incentive for the 
regional director to take that job and go out and move about in the 
field. He would be freed from administrative work by having a 
grade 15 assistant regional director in there, and the grade 14 would 
have some incentive to put his best foot forward with a promotion 
target which would not involve financial sacrifices on his part. 


GENERAL INCREASES 


The other increases are moderate. We have got $20,000 for travel 
expenses of mediators in line with the increased tempo of mediation 
we can expect. As I pointed out earlier, labor and management state- 
ments assure us this will be true. We have asked for $5,000 for added 
communication cost—T WX and phone calls—which is essential. We 
have aksed for $2,500 additional for office rentals and $8,000 additional 
for the required contribution to the civil-service retirement fund. 
Those are the highlights of my formal presentation, which I have 
made a part of the record, If you have any questions, I will be glad 
to try to answer them. 


VALUE OF DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Foaarry. Thank you, Mr. Finnegan. I think you have made 
a very excellent statement. It seems to me that this decentralization 
program of yours would provide more effective service to the parties 
that look to you for this mediation and conciliation service. 

It also would seem to me that, having these regional directors out 
in the field, knowing the local climate, as you have expressed it, better 
than you would here in W ashington, they would really help prevent 

many of these strikes from happening. Have you found that to be so? 
I know one of your aims is to prevent these disputes before they get 
started. 

Mr. Finnecan. You are quite correct, Mr. Chairman. One of the 
mandates imposed upon our agency by the Labor-Management Act of 
1947 is not only to assist in settling, but to prevent labor-management 
disputes. I think one of the best ways to prevent these situations is 
to get out in the field, know the facts firsthand, thus you can some- 
times put out fires before they get out of control. 
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REQUEST FOR UPGRADING 


I would be interested, Mr. Chairman—maybe it is out of order, 
but I am a stranger in a strange, strange land, so you will have to 
bear with me—do you have any reaction to my request for the grade 
of 16 for these regional directors ? 

Mr. Fogarty. I think it is a good idea, myself. I think that men in 
that position and responsibility ought to be in grade 16. But, un- 
fortunately, this committee does not have any authority to raise 
anyone in grade, as you have suggested. That authority rests with 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

If we attempted to do anything like that in this bill it would be 
legislation in an appropriation bill and subject to a point of order. 
We have tried things like this and got knocked down. I think, rightly 
so, because I do not believe in trying to legislate on an appropriation 
bill, myself, and we try to keep legislation out of these bills except 
on technical matters where there is little or no controversy. There- 
fore, this subcommittee never goes to the Rules Committee to get points 
of order waived. This bill has always gone to the floor under the reg- 
ular rules. Therefore, it would be impossible for this committee to 
consider any requests like yours, even though I, myself, as chairman, 
think it is a good idea. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Well, if it can’t be done here, it can’t be done 
here, and that is that. But, as I say, the only reason I am here is 
that I came at the suggestion of the Civil Service Commission, with 
the approval of the Bureau of Budget, and because the Civil Service 
Commission has not been able to give me relief in the past or any 
assurance for the future. If I can get such relief from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, if I can get it from them, 
that would be just as satisfactory so far as we are concerned. What 
we do run into is the difficulty of trying to get grade 16’s for the field. 
Now, there might be compelling reasons for such reluctance in certain 
situations. But ours is essentially a field operation; the mediation 
activity is not in Washington. I might get a 16 for a Washington as- 
signment. I don’t need it. I need it where the work is, in the field. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right, and this increase is mainly for 7 new 


positions and they would be assistants to these 7 regional directors, 
is that it? 


Mr. Frynecan. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. And that is because you expect an increased work- 
load in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Frynecan. That istrue. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. TI noticed in your justifications you are asking for 
about the same this year as you asked for in 1954, and that was the 
last year we had any sizable unemployment in the country. With the 
rise in unemployment, of course, your workload rises, too. 

Mr. Frnnecan. That is it. 

Mr. Foearry. Isthat about right? 

Mr. Frnnecan. True. 
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Mr. Foearry. I notice in 1954 you asked for $3,700,000 and, this 
year, $3,695,000. It is pretty close to what you asked the committee 
for last year, $3,610,000. 

Mr. Frynecan. I think this year ahead, Mr. Chairman, promises 
to be a lot more turbulent than we have had for the past several years. 
We intend to cope with it with about 15 fewer people, than we had 
back in 1934. We can do it if we have the money for facilities and the 
money for grades where we give people an incentive to work harder. 
As I remarked earlier, I feel that the solution of the successful opera- 
tion of this service is a smaller, hard-hitting organization rather than 
just plain numbers. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Marshall ? 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Marswatx. Mr. Finnegan, in your statement you have the 
statement which reads like this: 

Our budget proposes an appropriation of $3,695,000, an increase of $145,000 
over the current year. This is substantially less than the amount which I had 
requested of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Then you go on to say: 

By prudent administration and strict controls, I believe that the service can 
do the job with the amount approved by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Finnecan, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauit. Now, that is kind of doubletalk, is it not? You 
can either do the job or you cannot. 

Mr. Finnecan. No, sometimes you do an adequate job instead of a 
“Tiffany” job. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You are saying in your statement that you re- 
quested the Bureau of the Budget for more money and they say you 
do not need it and you say the Bureau is right. 

Mr. Finnecan. I can get along with what they have allowed me, 
that is correct. I think it would have made for a better and efficient 
operation if I obtained the money I requested. But it means we will 
have to cut down on some of the things that would have been of value, 
but we will have to do without. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Marswatyi. What are these things you have to cut down on that 
you thought would be of value ? 

Mr. Finnecan. Mr. Eady is Director of Administrative Manage- 
ment, and I will turn the figure question over to him. 

Mr. Eapy. There is a reduction of $130,000 involved. We have 
eliminated 10 positions which were initially included in our request : 
this accounts for about, $42,000. We had proposed some additional 
rental funds for the improvement and establishment of new offices; 
this reduction is $50,000. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Before you leave these positions, what were these 
10 people going to do? 

Mr. Eapy. We had some mediator and some clerical positions in- 
cluded, both in the national office and in the field. We had proposals 
for improvement of equipment, in conference rooms—providing con- 
ference rooms where we had none, and getting rid of some of the 





















shabby furniture which we have now, which amounted to about 
$36,000. There were minor adjustments in other areas. 

Mr. Marsuati. What are you going to do with the $145,000 that 
you have requested over and above what you had last year? 

Mr. Eapy. That provides for increases in pareoynel services, four 
additional mediator-type positions. As the Director has indicated, 
we are establishing assistant regional director positions. In addition 
to that, we are providing for an increase in travel expense, $20,000. 
Our estimated communications costs are greater by $5,000. In rental 
costs there is an increase of $2,500; equipment purchases, $20,000; 
and additional contribution to the retirement fund, which accounts 
for the total increase. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Finnegan. 


Tuurspay, Frsruary 6, 1958. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
BASIN 
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ELLIS S. TISDALE, DIRECTOR, INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE 
POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 





Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate 





1959 estimate 





Program by activities: Contributions to the Commission | 
I ee ee teen $5, 000 $5, 000 | $5, 000 





Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ...._- | 5, 000 gE “5,000 | 5, 000 





Object classification 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 





| 
| 
re sol ebe, 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.........-- ete 2 
' 


$5, 000 | $5,000 | $5, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us this morning the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin. 







GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR 


You have a statement for the committee, Mr. Tisdale? 
Mr. Tispatx. I have a prepared statement that I would be glad to 
submit for the record. 
Mr. Foearty. We will place that in the record and will be happy 
to hear any verbal statement you may wish to make. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin is submitting a brief 
statement and explanation about its program carried out with the help of the 





$5,000 Federal allotment together with the Federal grant from the Public Health 
Service under Public Law No. 660, the Federal water pollution control program. 


Annual appropriation 1957-58 
Annual appropriation requested 1958-59 


PROGRESS REPORT—-WATER POLLUTION CONTROL IN THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


During the past year the Commission planned its winter meeting for the pur- 
pose of charting the progress in water pollution control in the Washington metro- 
politan area. The five administrators for the sanitation programs in the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Alexandria, Arlington, and Fairfax Counties set forth 
the progress made through the expenditure of $58 million in reducing water pol- 
lution in the Washington metropolitan area. Reference to section II, of the at- 
tached publication entitled “Toward a Clean Potomac” shows in detail these 
specific improvements. The Anacostia River and the Potomac in the Hunting 
Creek section already have improved substantially with the new Anacostia inter- 
ceptor in operation and with the complete modern sewage treatment works in 
Alexandria operating under skilled direction. The new $12 million complete 
sewage treatment plant at Blue Plains will start operations in 1958. During 
August 1957, the Commission through its director was represented at the hear- 
ing by the Public Health Service on interstate pollution of the Potomac, at Char- 
lottesville, Va. This conference, attended by officials from Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, the Federal Government, and Interstate Commission on the Poto- 
mac River Basin, dealt with carrying out the new Federal law on interstate 
water pollution. Testimony was presented showing the badly polluted condition 


of the Potomac together with the program for the timing of the remedial work 
by the several jurisdictions. 


ABEL WOLMAN REPORT—CONTROL OF FUTURE WATER POLLUTION TO YEAR 2000 

Under the Federal grant program of the Public Health Service, $17,500 
was granted to the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin in 1957. 
A portion of this money was used to retain Abel Wolman & Associates of Balti- 
more, Md., to prepare a plan for the future to the year 2000, to control water 
pollution in the Washington metropolitan area. Dr. Wolman’s report, together 
with a brief summary of its provisions prepared by the Commission Director is 
enclosed. Dr. Wolman recommended an accelerated program to slow down 
silt deposition in the Washington metropolitan area, estimating that 60 million 
cubic feet of silt annually is being deposited yearly in this 15-mile section. 

He' recommended a water recreation basin in the Potomac Park area, with 
diversion of stream water and sewage wastes below a proposed “barrier dam” 
near the 14th Street Bridge. 

He recommended continued building of sewerage systems and treatment works 
by the five jurisdictions, which have spent $58 million in the last 10 years. A 
metropolitan authority was not recommended, but coordination of the Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia water pollution control programs by 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. 

He recommended a 30-mile conduit to take the treated sewage effluent from 
Blue Plains treatment plant to the Chesapeake Bay, because of the likelihood of 
tremendous algae growths in the tidal estuary. These would affect the recrea- 
tional uses of this section of the river detrimentally. 


COMPACT REVISION REPORT 


The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin carefully studied its 
compact during 1957, through a committee which visited and conferred with offi- 
cial bodies from all signatory States, the District of Columbia, and the Federal 
Government. The attached report set forth their recommendations. This report 
was approved by the Commission, September 1957. An effort will be made to 
carry out the plans for eliminating the financial ceiling, changing the formula 
for money contributions and expanding the scope of activities into the water 
resources conservation field. 

DOCUMENTS 


1. “Toward a Clean Potomac”: Proceedings winter meeting of Commission 
1957. 


2. Compact Revision Report by Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin. 
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8. Wolman report entitled ‘A Clean Potomac River in the Washington Metro- 
politan Area” November 1957. 

Mr. Tispate. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just a brief 
statement. We have had $5,000 in our appropriation this past year, 
and we are asking for no change in that $5,000 for the coming year. 
I would like to briefly just outline the progress that is being made 
through the cooperative work of the several agencies toward clean- 
ing up the Potomac, particularly in the metropolitan area. 

Je have been working very closely with the five jurisdictions in 
this area, and Mr. Moyer thought you would be interested if I would 
briefly outline the changes that are taking place here due to this 
cooperative effort. 

IMPROVING SITUATION 


During the past 10 years, these 5 jurisdictions [indicating on chart], 
the Washington Sanitary District and these two counties of Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Fairfax County, Alexandria, and Arlington 
have spent $58 million, dealing with the collection and disposal of 
sewage. 


BLUE PLAINS PLANT 


This program is now coming to a head and I am going to show 
you what is happening. Due to the fact that this interceptor down 
here [indicating] in the Anacostia River has been completed, all of 
the sewage which formerly emptied right here at the edge of the Dis- 
trict into the Anacostia is being brought to this new sewage treat- 
ment plant at Blue Plains. The District of Columbia is spending $12 
million here and this plant will be completed in the latter part of 
1958—— 

Mr. Denton. Isn’t there a plant there now? 

Mr. Tispare. Yes, but it just purifies it 30 percent. The new plant 
will take it up to 80 percent purification. Alexandria has completed 
its new plant here at an expenditure of $814 million. Arlington has 
put in some improvements and are considering secondary treatment. 
They just have 30 percent treatment. Fairfax County has a new plant 
in operation with 50 percent treatment. 

So the situation is getting very much better and will be reflected in 
this condition which the next chart shows in 1958, showing the com- 
parison between the conditions of the Potomac in 1955 and the fall 
of 1958, when the new plant goes into operation. This is the present 
load on the Potomac Gives oxygen demand of 209,000 pounds of 
oxygen needed. Here is the present 300 million gallons of sewage 
from the District of Columbia and the two Maryland counties putting 
in at the present time, and the sewage from Arlington treated par- 
tially, Alexandria fairly completely treated, Fairfax and Falls 
Church. Here is what the river can handle: 120,000 pounds here, 
so you see the river is greatly overloaded, almost double of what it 
can handle, and not have the oxygen all used up. 

Now, in 1958, there is an assumed river capacity here of 120,000 

ounds of oxygen needed, but with the new plant operating in the 

istrict of Columbia and with the Washington Sanitary District 
bringing its waste in there all treated, the load has changed markedly 
from what it was here by the 80 percent treatment. 
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These plants are operating and increasing their efficiency so that 
we now have a river—we will have in 1958—which is able to handle 
the 75,000 pounds of B. O. D. That’s the oxidizable pollution in 
there. We anticipate that that will very greatly improve condi- 
tions as a result of cooperation of these various jurisdictions. 

That has been set forth and I will leave a copy of this report 
“Toward a Clean Potomac” with you, I would like to file it because 
it sets forth the reports of the sanitary engineers from these five 
jurisdictions, setting forth exactly what they have done and the 
results to be obtained from it. 


FUTURE CONTROL OF POTOMAC POLLUTION 


Now that is the present condition of the Potomac. I would like 
to say just a word concerning the future condition of the Potomac, 
so far as pollution is concerned, to the year 2000. Using part of the 
funds granted under the Public Health Service Act on water pollution 
control, Public Law No. 660, our Commission was able to retain 
an eminent expert, Mr. Abel Wolman & Associates of Baltimore. 
They have set forth for us a plan for controlling pollution up to 
the year 2000 which is set forth in this report of which I have 
brought three copies, and additional copies are available. 

Now, Mr. Wolman points out that the sewage situation is improv- 
ing through the expenditure of $58 million during the last decade, 
but he points out that silt is the primary problem now. The silt— 
oh, he estimates some 60 million cubic feet annually comes down from 
the Piedmont country and is deposited in the 15 miles in this Metro- 
politan Washington area [indicating on chart]. So that is a very 
important problem to be dealt with. 

He discusses the way the sewage can be cared for and he brings 
out the fact that with the changes that are being made, it is possible 
to have right in this part of Washington in the future, if they care 
to do it, a most unusual condition. It is possible to have right here 
| indicating on chart} above the 14th Street Bridge area—the Tidal 
Basin is here, the Lincoln Memorial here, Key Bridge here—from 
Key Bridge down to the 14th Street Bridge, several miles, it is pos- 
sible to have a clean water recreation basin, clear water, free from 
bacteria, that can be brought to a quality acceptable for swimming 
by diversion works and a barrier dam here. The diversion works, 
shown by the dark line, would divert the waste waters from Rock 
Creek and from the Virginia side below the dam out through the 
Tidal Basin, down through the Washington Channel. 

He estimates it will cost approximately $35 million, but he feels 
the expenditure is well worth while if the people are interested in 
this improvement. 

BARRIER DAM PROPOSAL 


Mr. Denton. I don’t get that. You propose building a dam? 

Mr. Tisparx. This would be a barrier dam which would keep the 
tidal flow from going above the dam, and when there is any flood, 
sections of the dam would lay right down to let the flood waters go. 

Mr. Denon. Would you have locks here? 

Mr. Tispatz. Well, it might be necessary to build a small lock to 
take care of small craft coming up, but probably not a very large lock ; 
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not sufficient to handle the industrial tonnage up here. That probably 
would not be very advisable. But this is a remarkable dream and 
concept for adequate recreation in Washington. 

: a Denton. I would think that would be terribly stagnant water 
in there. 

Mr. Tispatz. No; here comes the river down here [indicating on 
chart]. Here is Key Bridge. This water would flow continually 
through here, either ih the barrier dam or on out through diversion 
facilities into the basin here, clearing up the Tidal Basin, clearing 
up the Washington Channel, so you have not only flowing, clear water 
through here out through the Tidal Basin, and on down, through 
Washington Channel to the Potomac. 

Mr. Denron. Well, where would you have your Tidal Basin dam? 

Mr. Tispate. This is the diversion works to control the rate of the 
flow into the basin and down through the Washington Channel, so 
it would be a continually flowing stream; but the success of that 
would depend upon building up here above Washington somewhere 
a storage dam, which would act as a silting agency so the water could 
become clear. It is quite clear that sometime in the next 10 years or 
thereabouts, it will be necessary, in order to handle the water supply 
for the metropolitan area, Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
that we have to have added storage on the Potomac River. 

The low flow of the Potomac River is not going to be adequate for 
water supply for the Washington Metropolitan area, and that storage 
dam, of course, is a controversial issue, but we need it for water-supply 
purposes and it would be very essential for silt control. 

So Mr. Wolman’s proposal gives a chart for the future. 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


There is one more word I would like to say with reference to the 
progress that has been made by this Commission in dealing with its 
signatory bodies, the four States and the District of Columbia, during 
the past year. . 

Our committees have met with these States. We have considered the 
amending of the compact to increase the scope of the work to make it 
a water conservation, water resources conservation agency rather 
than simply a pollution-control agency and taking the ceiling off the 
budget which is now $30,000 a year. This report sets forth the present 
philosophy of the Commission, and we are now going into this to see 
if legislation can be passed. I have set forth briefly the materials 
there, if you care to look at them, for the record; and there are copies 
of the report. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Tisdale. Your request is the same 
this year as it has been for many years? 

Mr. Tisparx. Yes. 


STATES’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. How much do the other States in the compact con- 
tribute, Mr. Tisdale? 

Mr. Tispate. The State of Maryland puts in $7,500; the State of 
Virginia puts in $4,800; West Virginia, $3,600; Pennsylvania, $3,000; 
the District of Columbia, $9,000. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Is there any change from a year ago? 

Mr. TispAtz. Just the same. 

Mr. Focarry. Are all the States cooperative ? 

Mr. Tispare. They are increasingly cooperative. We have had 
some difficulties in one of the States. 

Mr. Fogarty. Virginia? 

Mr. Tispatx, That’s right; but there seems to be a desire on the 
part of Virginia to go along with us now, The Governor spoke at 
our Richmond meeting and said he was going to cooperate with some 
of the problems of the basin, particularly, in the metropolitan area. 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. Focarty. How much did you receive last year under Public 
Law 660, the new Water Pollution Control Act? 

Mr. Tispatz. First year we received $17,500. The second year we 
received $28,282—that is, this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. What do you think of the propers! to end 
Federal grants for waste treatment works construction ¢ 

Mr. Tispare. Well, I think it would be a mistake. I say that on a 
background of experience with State government for which I worked 
some 20 years when these grants were first started in the middle 
thirties, and when Dr, Parran was the Surgeon General. I say it 
based upon 20 years’ experience with the Public Health Service, as- 
sisting and administering Federal grants in many areas of public 
health work; and I say it as the Director of this Commission, where 
T have seen very definite assistance, help, and progress being made by 
a smal] grant to this Commission. 

Mr. Denton. You feel that these grants have been a great help 
through the entire United States ? 

Mr. Tispar. I do, sir. 


Mr. Denton. In preventing pollution of the streams? 


VALUE OF GRANTS 


Mr. Tispaue. Yes, sir; because it has enabled the States and is en- 
abling the States to add to their staffs, to add to their equipment, and 
mobile laboratories that they need; and to assist the cities in building 
these treatment plants. 
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Mr. Denton. What do you think would, be the effect of discontinu- 
ing that program ? 

‘Mr. Tispate. I think it would slow it down materially—the progress 
that we are just beginning to get now. I think it would be a deterring 

agency, a brake if you will. 

Mr. Denton. How long has the Government been assisting in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. TispaLr. Since the middle thirties when the Social Security 
Act was passed, I was a State engineer at that time and the philoso- 
phy of the program is so sound because it allows these moneys, not 
large, to come into the States to stimulate new programs. It enables 
them to get started and then when the demonstration is completed, the 
work goes on. I mean that you have to demonstrate these principles 


_ and these moneys allow the demonstration to be made. 


Mr. Denton. Social Security Act? 

Mr. Tispaur. I think so. That’s what I recall. I was then chief 
engineer in the West Virginia State Health Department. I think 
when it started it was more both loan of personnel and making money 
grants to expand public health work. 


Mr. Denon. I am a little surprised to find that where it got its 
start. 


Are there any other questions? If not we thank you very much, Mr. 
Tisdale. 
UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


WITNESS 


GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR, UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ 


HOME 
Program and financing 


' 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


$1, 912, 680 | $2, 021, 117 $2, 098, 887 





Program by activities: 
1, Medical care 

















2. Domiciliary activities... --.----_ bvinbnidnihatat 1,023,350 | 1, 135, 726 1, 163, 576 

3. Administration and central services aS 1, 506, 961 1, 559, 157 1, 480, 907 

4, Permanent improvements._........_._- 488, 129 2, 210, 842 | 575, 086 

ener penemerenerer ii iermenpetenn 

Total obligations --| 4,981,120} 6,926,842 5, 318, 456 
Financing: cient a) Fy - 

Unobligated balance brought forward... _. (MiNi 605, 427 | 2, 397, 298 140, 456 

Receipts from Soldiers’ Home permanent findills 222: 6, 643, 000 4, 750, 000 5, 178, 000 

Unobligated balance carried forward......................| —2,317, 298 —140, 456 |_.........--.- 

Total Gneneing. ......cc0c.cssncO ki dn whee} | 4, 931, 129 | 6, 926, 842 5, 318, 456 
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Object classification 












































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 

Total number of permanent positions__._.................-.-- j 999 1, 001 997 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-. 18 ll ll 
Average number of all employees-_-__..........-.-.-.-----..--- 979 976 76 
Number of employees at end of year__-_._.-- nideidick - eich hes 1, 032 1, 032 1, 032 
Average GS salaries and grades__..__.....__.._-.-.....-- 2... 3.4 "$3, 450° 3.5 ~ $3, 669 3. 5 $3, 684 

Average salary of ungraded positions_...............- i $2, 763 $2, 871 $2, 877 

01 Personal services: “artes | 7 
Permanent positions -__ cnt ele ctitmiiebanaineiil $2, 919, 863 $3, 036, 221 $3, 049, 801 
Positions other than perm: Brahe? Cio o kia. ckotuL eet 54, 720 52, 629 52, 629 
Other personal services......-... ates enh see | 80, 332 32, 150 82, 150 

| i 2 
Total personal services basucbine beri daisies 3, 054, 915 3, 171, 000 3, 184, 580 
02 Travel fe oben Ake 862 565 565 
03 Transportation of things- «sin slat oaamant aa 929 500 500 
04 Communication. services..................-..... Etyauhl de ’ 13, 678 13, 610 13, 610 
oe ween aa Gaeiey Servicne).. oc oc 84, 002 84, 360 84, 360 
06 Printing and reproduction.- et bg th Ee tae 3, 040 3, 650 3, 650 
07 Other contractual services._.......--....-------- nee. 546, 449 | 438, 315 370, 470 
08 Supplies and materials.___---- 22-2722 1222- 220 900,178 | 918, 054 | 966, 895 
09 Equipment ‘ia sb alle --| 58, 758 | 76, 131 122, 070 
10 Lands and structures_.- nn-enlliveeth ate Slved 37, 158 73, 480 43, 110 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__......._.------ | 2,775 | 169, 911 188, 330 
15 Taxes and assessments. -- Seubhdeaknhies 1, 088 | 800 800 
Subtotal , , - ee OL ae , 703, 832 | 4, 950, 376 | 4, 978, 940 
Deduct quarters, subsistence, and laundry charges-- 163, 789 | 159, mH 143, 940 
Total, U. S. Soldiers’ Home___.- eee td ot | 4, 540, 043 4,791, 142 | 4, 835, 000 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE | | 
ARMY | 

Total number of permanent positions : 4 13 | 13 
Average number of all employee 4 | 11 | 13 
Number of employees at end of year-. =| 6 | Li} 13 
Average GS grade and salary-. . 8.0 $5, 964 1 6 3 $5, 072 | 6.6 $5, 286 


01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions 














| $56, 533 | $66, 947 
Other personal services 217 243 
Total personal services 56, 750 67, 190 
07 Other contractual servic 7 14, 450 | 4, 680 

08 Supplies and materials... ; j wie dl gag 
10 Lands and structures. . ; | 291, 549 4 061, 1, 000 407, 686 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ie 3, 500 3, 900 
Total, Corps of Engineers__. oa or 391, 086 2, 185, 700 483, 4: 56 
OUR CON ve 5 Sabin Sid wns ac atdna tnnndnednde | 4,931, , 129 | 6, 926, 842 a} 5, 318, 456 

| 


Mr. Foearry. We have now the United States Soldiers’ Home. 
General, do you have a statement for the committee? 

General Haistrp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 

Mr. Focarry. Please proceed. 


Governors STATEMENT 


General Harstrp. I have been Governor of the United States Sol- 
diers’ Home for 614 years and during that time I have taken great 
pride in representing the home before this committee and presenting 
the requirements for the operation of the home. As a preamble to 
my statement, I would like to remind the committee that the appro- 
Brianne made annually by the Congress are financed from the 

Soldiers’ Home permanent fund (trust fund) which was established 
by law in 1851. While the home budget appears in the President’s 
budget, it is not included in the total, since the home receives no 
support from the general funds of the Treasury. 
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PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHMENT 


The United States Soldiers’ Home was established in 1851 to provide 
a home for the relief and support of certain old, invalid, or disabled 
soldiers of the Regular Army. Applicability of the laws governing 
the home was extended to include airmen in 1947. The establishment 
is devoted solely to the interests of the professional soldiers and airmen 
and recognizes and rewards their service both in peace and in war. 
The home is open to career soldiers and airmen only and benefits 
provided by other agencies do not overlap, as has been claimed. It is 
not the mission of the home to rehabilitate members for return to 
civilian life. 

MEMBERSHIP CRITERIA 


Membership is confined to former warrant officers and enlisted men 
who had some service in the Regular Army or Air Foree. In addi- 
tion, membership is further limited to: 

1. Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or 
more; and 

2. Those with a service-connected disability which renders them 
incapable of earning their own livelihood. 


FINANCING 


The act of 1851 established the home and provided that it would be 
financed from a trust fund, and not from the general funds of the 
Treasury. The Congress appropriates from this fund annually for 
the support of the home. This fund is built up from the following 
principal sources: 

1. A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted 
member of the Regular Army and Air Force; 

2. Fines and forfeitures imposed upon soldiers and airmen of 
the Regular Forces by sentence of courts-martial; and 

3. Interest of 3 percent per annum on the fund balance in the 
United States Treasury. 

The permanent fund balance was $77,102,406 on December 31, 1957. 
It is gratifying to know that for many years to come, as in the past, 
the home will be able to sustain itself and expand as necessary on 
annual appropriations by the Congress from this fund without be- 
coming a burden on the taxpayer. 


ADMINISTRATION 


As Governor of the home, I report to a board of commissioners, 
established by the basic law, consisting of myself as the president of 
the board, and six of the principal staff officers of the Army: The 
Surgeon General, the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Finance, the 
Quartermaster General, the Judge Advocate General, and The Ad- 
jutant General. The basic legislation empowers this board to estab- 
lish regulations for the general and internal direction of the institu- 
tion. These regulations must be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Army for approval. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


The United States Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, makes a 
report of its activities annually to the Congress. Included in this 
document, which is transmitted to the Congress, is a report by the 
Inspector General of the Army, who is required by law to make an 
annual inspection of the home and report the results to the Congress. 
It is pertinent to quote an extract from his most recent report dated 
November 7, 1957: 

SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 


4. The records, accounts, management and sanitary condition 
of the home were considered to be excellent. It was evident that 
considerable progress had been made in all areas since the last 
inspection, particularly in the area of building maintenance and 
renovation. 

5. The appearance of the home grounds and the interior of the 
domiciliary buildings, hospital, general mess, and canteen was 
excellent. 

6. Morale and discipline of the members of the home were 
excellent. Matters requiring disciplinary measures were of a 
minor nature and the punishment meted out was considerate in 
view of the age and infirmities of the members. 

7. The recreational program accommodated the desires of the 
members and appeared to be operating in a highly efficient 
manner. 

8. The hospital was performing its mission in a superior man- 
ner. The attitude of its officers and civilian employees left 
nothing to be desired. An active modernization program was 
in progress to provide the patients with every comfort and con- 
venience. 

MEMBERLOAD 


On January 14, 1958, the membership of the home exceeded 2,000 
for the first time in its history. The fiseal year 1959 estimates are 
based on an average of 2,028 members, an increase of 45 over the fiscal 
year 1958 estimated average of 1,983. I will discuss later the increases 
contained in the budget as a direct result of the estimated increase in 
membership. The Army and Air Force have shown a stimulated 
interest in the home recently, and in May 1957, a net increase in mem- 
bership began and has since developed into a persistent trend upward. 
The net gain in membership during fiscal year 1957 was 63. The net 
gain during the first 6144 months of the current fiscal year is 130. If 
the present trend continues, the number of men entering the home this 
fiscal year will be approximately 100 percent greater than fiscal year 
1957, and the number of members taking discharges will decrease. 

Based on statements made recently by members of the home, jobs 
for older men are not. as plentiful now, so they appear not only to be 
taking advantage of their eligibility to enter the home but also to 
remain once admittance has been gained. 


BED CAPACITY 


Prior to the completion of the construction program, consisting of 
a new 829-bed domiciliary building and a new 210-bed hospital-ward 
wing, the capacity of the home was 1,177 domiciliary beds and 371 
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hospital beds. While the new buildings added to the capacity, cer- 
tain submarginal and overcrowded areas were vacated. After the 
new construction was available and the renovation of older buildings 
completed, the total bed capacity became 1,466 Somiciliary beds and 


421 hospital beds, At the present time, with 2 ,000 members on the 
rolls, not all of whom live on the reservation 


there are approximately 
40 domiciliary beds vacant. When these beds have been filled, admis- 


sion to the home will have to be denied applicants. 

I have been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that, if a trend 
of increasing membership becomes definitely established "and it, be- 
comes necessary to provide additional capacity, funds can be requested 
to rehabilitate the Sheridan Building, which is one of the older build- 
ings vacated and placed on a standby status when new construction 
was completed in 1954. This building, on a temporary basis until 
such time as further new construction can provide more beds, would 
add 168 domiciliary beds at an estimated cost of $58,500. The hos- 
pital, with a current bed capacity of 421 beds, has 40 vacancies. The 
number of hospital beds is adequate to provide care for members of 
the domicilia:y area requiring hospitalization for some time to come. 


The critical area lies in the rapidly diminishing number of domiciliary 
beds available. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 ESTIMATE 


The ree for fiscal year 1959 of $5,178,000 is $428,000 greater 
than the $4,750,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1958. In order to avoid 
encumbering the committee with unnecessary details, I will give a brief 
description of the general changes in the fiscal year 1959 budget esti- 
mates over the appropriation for fiscal year 1958. The totals which 
follow do not appear as such in the budget estimates, as they represent 
— changes in a number of projects. 

. There is a net increase of $57,556 to provide for an estimated in- 
crease in membership. This total will provide for additional items of 
supplies, equipment, and rations, and the reclassification of 3 existing 
man-years of hospital employment to provide additional supervisory 
and professional services resulting from an increased patient load. 

2. Now that the renovation of existing facilities is almost complete, 
there is $100,046 less requested for such items as major repairs, im- 
provements, and replacement of equipment. 

8. The 2 mandatory increases, amounting to $20,981, are for an in- 
crease in the daily rate at St. Elizabeths Hospital and for the home’s 
payment into the civil-service retirement fund for a full fiscal year 
1959. Payments did not begin until the third payday of fiscal year 
1958, in accordance with Civil Service Commission instructions. 

4. Each year, the budget request contains certain items, the estimates 
for which are based purely on actual experience and are not the result 
of program changes or increased population at the home. Such items 
this year result in a net increase of $30,272 and cover a reduction in 
the unit cost of fuel oil, based on current prices, additional medical sup- 
plies to raise a decreased inventory due to an inadequate estimate for 
the current year, a reduction in the number of employee rations due to 
the persistent trend of civilians to live out and bring lunch, and a 


consequent increase in cash required to offset the decreased deductions 
made for meals and quarters. 
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5. Additional funds in the amount of $19,695 are requested for cer- 
tain equipment replacement, which is done infrequently, and for addi- 
tional items of equipment for offices, such as planning files and a desk 
specifically dasigiell: for inventory maintenance. 

6. The request for permanent-improvement items is $400,630 greater 
than the current-year appropriation, primarily due to a request for 
funds to meet increases in the cost of construction of the new service 
area which became evident after completion of final plans and specifi- 

cations. Also to be provided is a parking lot for members’ cars, con- 
struction of a road from Eagle Gate to the Sheridan Building, and 
purchase of steel shelving and ‘bins for the warehouse in the new service 
area. 

7. A net decrease of $1,088 has resulted from reducing the unit cost 
of member and employee rations and increasing the unit cost of patient 
and special-diet rations. 


LAND 


For a number of years, this committee has shown an interest in the 
transfer of certain portions of Soldiers’ Home land to the General 
Services Administration in 1950. I have always appreciated this con- 
cern, and was very happy to report to this committee last year that 
agreement between the home and the General Services Administration 
had been reached regarding payment for this property. The amount 
accepted by the home was $13,500 per acre. To date, payment has 
been received for 2 of the 3 parcels of land. I would like to read, 
for the record, a letter I received from the General Services Adminis- 
tration regarding payment for the third portion of land, approxi- 
mately 30 acres: 

DECEMBER 3, 1957 
Gen. WADE H. Hats ip, 
United States Army, Retired, 
Governor, United States Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Hatsiie: This has reference to Colonel Freeman's telephone 
conversation on November 21, inquiring when payment for the excess property 
at Soldiers’ Home would be made. 

It is our present intention to present a plan for the use of this property and 
to request funds to be used in the reimbursement of the Soldiers’ Home perma- 
nent fund for the purchase of the property. There are no funds available for 
the immediate payment of the voucher submitted June 24, 1957. 

Since funds are not available for reimbursement at this time, we should like 
to hold the voucher in suspense until we have the opportunity to present to Con- 
gress plans for the use of the property and effect reimbursement to the home. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep 8. PoorRMAN, 
Deputy Commissioner, Public Buildings Service. 

That is the situation up to this time, and there is nothing further 

I will add. 


CONCLUSION 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee, 
and I would like to express the deep appreciation of the members of 
the home for the interest in the home shown by the Congress and for 
the farsighted measures taken through the years by the Congress for 
the care of the disabled soldiers and airmen. I can assure this com- 
mittee that continuous effort is being made by the officials of the home 
to carry out the mission of the home efficiently and economically. 
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SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Foearry. Thank you, General. This request is out of your 
funds anyway, isn’t it? 

General Hatsuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. There is nothing coming out of the general funds of 
the Treasury ¢ 

General Hatstrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You show an increase of $428,000 over what you have 
in 1958. 

General Hatsiie. Yes, sir, over 1958. 

Mr. Focarry. Most of that is for construction ? 

General Hatsiip. Yes, sir; that is true. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Focarry. But your membership is increasing. 

General Hatsutre. Yes, sir; we have only about 40 vacancies now. 

Mr. Fogarty. Between the time that you appeared before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and now, the trend has changed significantly, going 
upward quite substantially. 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir; a steady net increase began in May 1957. 

Mr. Foearry. As unemployment increases in the country your 
applications, I assume, would increase correspondingly ? 

Renal ‘al Hatstie. Apparently so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. From all we have heard, we have not.yet reached the 
peak of unemployment. We expect it to go higher. 

General Hatstrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. So, you should expect to have more applications ? 

General Hatstip, That is quite true. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, what is your problem as of today? Are you 
asking for enough funds here to cover all your needs in 1959? 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL DOMICILIARY SPACE 


General Hatstie. No, sir; we are not. The principal problem that 
faces us today is to provide more domiciliary space. 

Mr. Focarry. You have one of these older buildings that isn’t fully 
used, don’t you? 

General Hatsurp. Yes, sir, which has been held especially for that 
purpose. Our problem, sir, is not to come to Congress and ask for 
funds to build a new building and then have it stay half empty a few 
years. We want to build up a demand for new facilities, so we kept 
the Sheridan on a standby status as an interim measure to open up 
and fill it while we were determining the time when construction on a 
new building should start. We put in our budget $58,500 to renovate 
the Sheridan Building, and the Bureau of the Budget reviewed that 


and deferred it without prejudice, pending proof that this persistent 
increase would continue. 


We have had our ups and downs before, and we are in the process 
of furnishing certain additional information they want. I certainly 
hope they w ill rec ognize the need for it and either ask that the amount 


be restored to this appropriation or permit it to go forward in a 
supplemental later on. 


21944—58——-25 
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MEMBERSHIP PROJECTION 


‘The home will be filled by June 30, certainly. It will take 5 rhonths 
to prepare the Sheridan Building for occupancy; so, between July 1 
and, perhaps, December, we just will not be able to take anybody in. 

Mr. Foearrr. I would say that your home will probably be filled, 
if you only have 40 vacant beds now, before June 30. : | 

General Hatsire. Well, we hope not. 

Mr. Focarry. Unless you get particular about whom you take in. 

General Hatsire. We are not only getting more men coming in, 
but fewer men are going out. We have heard a number of state- 
ments—I always have every man who enters the home asked why 
he came in, to try to establish some picture of what our demands 
might be, and, for the first time in the last 5 or 6 months, we have 
gotten the frequent statement, “Well, it’s pretty hard for a man over 
40 to get a job,” or “Well, I was laid off and there’s no other job in 
sight.” So, it may be that is going to have a strong effect on the 
home, but, with an adequate amount in our trust fund, it seems rather 
hard to turn a man away and say we have no room for him. 


LOWERED REPAIR COSTS 


Mr. Foaarry. I notice your funds for major repairs have steadily 
gone down the past few years. This year you are only asking for 
$21,000. Does that mean you are in good shape out there, now, and 
you do not need more than this? 

General Hatsire. Yes, sir; it actually means that. We had a 
number of programs we spaced through the years, and we are com- 
pleting those programs, and the home 1s in better shape from a main- 
tenance viewpoint now than ever before. 


NEW SERVICE AREA 


Mr. Focarry. Now, the 1957 bill carried $2,200,000 for construc- 
tion of a new service area, but your justifications indicate construction 
has not been started ? 

General Hasire. No, sir. When we got our final plans and speci- 
fications, the architect-engineers, a very fine, well-thought-of firm 
here in the East, said that we needed more money because of all the 
time elapsed; by the time the money was appropriated, construction 
costs were going up steadily; and they said, up to August of last year, 
costs had gone up for our project $340,000; and they also said from 
August of last year until July 1, when we might hope to get some 
more money, if the increase continued we would require $127,000 
more. 

Mr. Foaarry. If you keep on waiting, it may cost you $300,000 or 
$400,000 ‘more. 

General Hatstre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you ever give any consideration to an escalator 
clause in seeking these funds? 

General Hatstre. I don’t know what you mean. 

Mr. Focarry. A provision that, if the costs rise, you are allowed to 
go ahead and construct on that basis. 

General Harstrir. No, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. We did it with other building programs because of 
just what you have found. We found we saved money that way. 
‘hey were allowed to go ahead with the building at that point, even 
though the cost had risen. If they had to wait for an additional 
appropriation before starting, the cost would have risen even more. 
General Hatstrp. We have the district engineer of the Corps of 
Engineers studying now the possibility of our advertising for bids 
with the hope we might get a lower bid due to the lull in construction 
and be able to go, but they are not sure they will be legally permitted 
to do that because they are confident the overall bid would be above 
what we have. They are looking into it now to see if we are legally 
able to finance it and borrow the money from the engineers: 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF PERMANENT FUND 


Mr. Focarry. What is the financial condition of the Soldiers’ Home 
permanent funds? 


General Hatstip. $77,102,406. 
Mr. Focarry. It’s in pretty good shape, then ? 
General Harstip. Yes, sir; in fine shape. We have got, however, 


over 60,000 men who today are eligible to come in the home. That isa 
good cushion against that. 
Mr. Fogarty. But you haven’t room for 60,000? 
General Hatsuip. No; of course we haven’t. 
Mr. Foearry. So I’d say the funds are in pretty good shape. 
General Hatstrp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Foearry. That’s good. 


FOOD BUDGET 


General Hatsire. There is another thing, if I may give my opinion 
on it. We were cut this year in the most sensitive area in the whole 
home. That was a cut in our member rations and our mess is the 
greatest aid to contentment and high morale in the whole home. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean, you were cut ? 

General Haistip. Well, we have this year 92 cents for the ration, 
and the actual cost to the home in 1957 was 93 cents. The average cost 
to the home of the first 7 months of this fiscal year is 0.921 cents, but 
this has been supplemented by 0.026 cents worth of free food. Cer- 
tainly a request for 0.93 cents is not unreasonable. They cut us to 
84 cents. 

Mr. Focarry. Who? The Bureau of the Budget? 

General Harstrr. Yes, sir. I put in a reclama and they raised it 4 
cents to 88 cents. 

Mr. Focearty. Well, that’s not enough, is it? It’s going to hurt? 

General Harstre. It’s going to hurt us very badly. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you think you should have to provide 
good food ? 

General Hatstie. We asked for 93 cents. 

Mr. Foearry. Less that what it is costing you now ? 

General Harstre. That’s right. Less than the value of the food 
being served. I think we can get by on that, but every penny you cut 


off rations, the less variety you serve and the more monotonous the 
mess becomes. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I think you are a hundred-percent right. How much 
additional appropriation would that be? 

General Harsirp. $19,478 was cut from the member rations and if 
we had that, we coud get by. 

Mr. Fogarry. You can get by ? 

General Harsire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, would that be satisfactory ? 

General Hasire. Yes, sir; but the 5-cent cut is bad. 

Mr. Focarty. The people out there in the home would be satisfied 
with that kind of food ? 

General Hatstip. Yes, sir; they would. We do have a fine mess 
and it is highly efficient, but we have had to cut many things to stay 
at 94 cents. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, I don’t think you want to cut in that direction. 
General Hatstre. Well, I certainly don’t, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. I like to eat well and I’m sure those men do, too. 

General Haistre. Well, we have 2,000 happy men out there and 
one reason for it is the good mess and if that gets monotonous 

Mr. Focarry. I think we will try to keep it good, then. 





RENOVATION OF SHERIDAN BUILDING 


Mr. Denton. How old is the Sheridan Building? 

General Hatstre. It was built in 1885. 

Mr. Denton. What is it being used for now? 

General Hatstrre. Just standing ready, waiting to take up the over- 
flow if we fill up and have a demand for men coming in without any 
place to put them. 

Mr. Denton. It would cost $56,000 to renovate it? 

General Hatsirp. $58,500. The building is old. We even have the 
old toilets with the tank overhead and metal sleeves around many of 
the pipes where leaks have sprung. What we must have are new 
washrooms and new toilets; we must put new hot- and cold-water 
pipes into it, and we will need some tile in the baths. That would 
cost $45,000, but the old King Building for which we have money 
now to demolish, was built in 1872 and is entirely obsolete. We can 
get. some plumbing fixtures from that and move them into the other 
building and save $5,000 on that, and we must put in new electrical 
wiring. The old wiring has been in there so long that when you 
bend a piece of wire, it snaps, it’s so old. It is a fire hazard. For 
painting and patching inside, $5,000 more. 

Mr. Denton. How many people can you take care of? 

General Haistrp. 168. We have elevators in the building 

Mr. Denton. You have had 130 new members the last 6 months? 

General Haistre. Yes, a net gain of 130. 

Mr. Denton. And it will take you 5 or 6 months to renovate the 
Sheridan Building? 

General Hatsirp. Yes, sir, 5 months at a minimum. 

Mr. Denton. You only have room for 40 members ? 

General Hatsirp. That’s right. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me that these men paid for this privilege 
and they are entitled to it, and if the Government does not provide it 
we are reneging on the contract. I think it will be a real blow to the 
soldier. I don’t see why they don’t let you renovate that building. 
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General Hatstre. I have a feeling that they will. As I say, the 


Bureau of the Budget is now studying it and we are furnishing figures 
to them. 


Mr. Denton. Will that building last? 

General Harsirp. It will last until we can get a new building. 

Mr. Denton. What will be the life of the building, do you think? 

General Hastie. The life of the building? 

Mr. Denton. When you renovate, how long do you think you 
could use it ? 

General Hatstre. Indefinitely. But it will be substandard; it will 
not have the same comforts or 

Mr. Denron. Do you think it would be better to build an entirely 
new building? 

General aii Yes, sir, but I don’t think we can wait 4 or 5 years, 
which is a normal cycle for a new building. I want to use this build- 
ing to take care of the men who come in between now and the time we 
can get a new building. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think you would tear this building down ? 

General Hatsurr. Yes, sir. When we can get a new building and 
get a little ahead, then we can afford to tear this building down and 
take care of increases in membership otherwise. For instance, this 
building has elevators. It would cost $50,000 to put in new elevators, 
or else make men walk up several flights of stairs. Many of the men 
can’t do it. But it will just be substandard lodging, at best. 

It will be for at least 4 years, and that is the price that I think we 
ought to pay, because, with funds that are adequate, I don’t think we 
can justify turning men away. 

Mr. Denton. I think you have got to do something to take care of 
them. 

General Hatstrp. That is what we plan to do, 





RECEIPT OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. Marsuatt. General, are you eligible to receive surplus com- 
modities from Department of Agriculture? 

General Hatstrp. Yes, sir, we get some of them. 

Mr. Marsnuart. Are you getting all of the commodities you could 
use out there to help you out on your meal proposition ? 

General Hatstre. We are only getting certain things. We get flour, 
powdered milk, some butter and some cheese. We never know ahead 
of time what we are going to get or when we are going to get it. So, 
until the delivery is made, or a 2 weeks’ notice, we never know. We 
have to plan our menus 45 days in advance. Then we fit the extras 
in as best we can as we go along. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Have you had difficulty in getting cheese, or does 
that follow the same pattern ? 

General Hatstre. Well, we do not have anything to say about it. 
We get a call from Department of Food Service—“If you will come 
to such-and-such a place, you can get 1,200 or 800 pounds of cheese.” 
We never have any program or much warning. Merely, when they 
find they have something to distribute, they cut us in, so to speak. We 
get it and fit it into our menu. 

Mr. Marsrrart. Could you use more cheese over the year’s time if 
you were supplied with cheese on a stable basis ? 
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General Haistar. No, We are meeting our present requirements for 
cheese, from the donated amount, But it. is something we are very 
glad to get. We cannot depend on it because we do not know whether 
we are going to get it or not. 

Mr. MarsHaut.. From your standpoint, in the operation of.prepar- 
ing the meals out there, it would be of great benefit to you if you were 
given a stable supply so you would know in advance. what you are 
going to get ? 

General Harstre. It certainly would. 

Mr, Marsnatu. You could plan your meals and your budget much 
better. 

General Haisure. I am afraid we could not_plan our budget on 
that, sir, beeause, here it is January and we could not plan now that 
we are going to get something a year and)a half from now, ; The situa- 
tion might change completely. As I say, we are very happy to get this, 
but we cannot measure our funds in accordance with aaa we might 
get. And, iycidentally, in the circular we get from the Department of 

Agriculture, they state specifically that this i is free. It is not to, in any 

way, reduce your normal spending, but it is to be in addition to what 
you have before. And I think that is the only way we can play safe; 
we cannot depend on something we are not certain of. But we do enjoy 
it, and I think we certainly ms rake the best use of it. 

Mr. Marsuauu. You would be able, though, General, as I under- 
stand it, tosupply a pretty definite figure on the number of people that 
would be out there. You would be able to supply a pretty definite 
figure on what you have used in the past to feed those people? 

General Hatstre. Absolutely. 

Mr. MarsHatt. So, over and above that, so far as yau are concerned, 
it should not be too great a problem for the Department of Agriculture 
to make some determination. These surpluses, many of them aren’t 
a temporary thing. They have gotten to be, in the past few years, 
pretty much of a permanent surplus, so it is not on a 6-month basis 
or a monthly basis that they would have to determine that. It could 
be pretty much on a yearly basis. 

General Harstre. Well, if they would put up a forfeit and give us 
the money if they would not furnish us the goods, it would be : all right. 
But if they failed to furnish something they promised, why, we would 
not have money to buy food if we had discounted our requirements 
depending on that. Our instructions are that we are not to reduce 
our spending or not to consider any lesser cost, but that the surplus 
food is to be over and above what we normally, would require. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I see your side of the picture completely, General ; 
but I do not quite see why they are not. able in the Department to firm 
up their commitment to you much better than they are. 

General Harsurr. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Lamp. I am interested in this cheese that Mr. Marshall is talk- 
ing about. Have you ever been refused cheese? Do you get cheese 
in sufficient quantity ? 

General Hasire. We have never asked for it. 

Mr. Lamp. Would you buy cheese in your normal market purchases 
of food ? 

General Harstrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr; Lamp. You have not cut back on your normal purchasing. 
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General Haisiir. Some programs; certainly, when you get an issue 
of 1,200 pounds of cheese, that is a good deal ‘and, until that is used 
up, we would not, buy cheese. But, as I understand it, and as I have 
been told, we are not promised anything and do not know ahead/of 
time what we are going to get. They call up and say, “Can you 
use 500 pounds of flour? 

Mr. Larrp. That is because here in the District there is no general 
distribution point, is that true? 

General Hatstre. We have an agreement with the Department of 
Food Services, Board of Education of the District of Columbia. 

But we do not know what we are going to get; nothing is promised 
to us. And their instructions are that, whatever they give us must 
be over and above what we normally would provide ourselves. In 
other words, it is 


Mr. Lamp. Well, that is the law. .That is written right into the 
law. 





RENOVATIONS PROGRAM 


This Sheridan Building would cost you about $19,000 a year, these 
renovations over a 3-year period, if you were able to use the building 
for 3 years? 

General Haisirpe. Just about. There are 168 people involved and 
it is an obligation that we have. I feel that we haven’t the right to 
turn men away if we have any way of taking care of them in a 
reasonable 

Mr. Latrp. I think this committee should, regardless of what the 
Bureau of the Budget does, go ahead and grant this money, beeause I 
think we have an obligation to take care of these servicemen. 

Mr. Denton. That is right. Nobody else would get by with that. 

General Harsurr. I do not want to leave the impression that the 
Bureau of the Budget refuses it. 

Mr. Larrp. It might get held up and might not be acted upon this 
year. I think that would be rather tragic from the standpoint of your 
problem of taking care of people who make application, General. 

General Hatsuipe. If they approved it, and I hope they do, I have an 
idea that they would probably forward it as a second supplement, 
which they say they will probably send over in May or an amend- 
ment to these estimates. The money would come about the same time 
either way. But, certainly, so far as we are concerned—— 





AVERAGE RATIONS COSTS 


Mr. Larrp. What are your average rations costs over the last 4-year 
period ? 

General Hatsturp. Well, for 1957 they were 93 cents. For fiscal 
1958, the first 7 months, it was $0.9467. They have been in the 90’s, 
the average cost. 

Mr. Larrp. That just includes the actual food ? 

General Hatstre. That is the cost of it, yes. 

Mr. Larep. What is being allowed by the Ar my now ? 

General Harstrp. Well, the Army has a worldwide cost and it can- 
not apply to us, but it is well over a dollar. They buy rations world- 
wide and they would hardly want to give you an average cost because 
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the prices vary so much depending on the location. But around in the 
District of Columbia, the rations are over a dollar, I know. The 
soldiers ration at Myer and Fort McNair are over a dollar. 

Mr. Larrp. It would seem to me—in the Navy, in World War IT, 
aboard a destroyer it was 78 cents; and certainly food costs have gone 
up quite a bit since then. 

General Harsrip. They have gone up an awful lot, that is correct. 
We never throw anything away. Our wastage is amazingly small— 
I think an ounce and a half per man per day. And anything that is 
left over in the kitchen is used again and never thrown away. We have 
eut down our portions; we have cut down the amount of meat we 
serve, to the point where a few complaints are coming in that they 
don’t have enough food, just to try to save money. We can put out a 
good mess for 93 cents, but it will not be fancy. 

Mr. Larrp. You are not really able to secure turkeys or other meat 
in the District of Columbia secured by the use of the section 32 funds? 

General Haistire. No, sir, we buy all of our meats, practically, from 
the Quartermaster General of the Army, and we get the Army price 
on it. And, remember, we do pretty w ell on that, ‘and we buy ‘all our 
staples from the Army and we get a better price. But for our produce, 
we can do better in the open market. But I am sure, buying from the 
Army, we get a better price than we could get outside. We are author- 
ized by law to buy from them. 

Mr. Denon. Thank you very much, General. 
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